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1742-.V 

Altempl to Impeach Walpole Sc< ret .Service Money—Pultcncy in the 
Lords -Carteret at Hanover—His .Vscendancy in Council--.Settling a 
King’s .Speech Disappointment of Opposition —More Troops for Han¬ 
over ? - Limiting of Public-houses —(ieorge 11. .Secretly Consults Walpole 
-Carteret and the King at Dettingcn --Jealousy of Carteret’s Reticenc 
-Pelham .Succeeds Wilmington at the Treasury -First Lesson to a 
First Lord. 

W ALPOLE being at length driven from power, the demo¬ 
lition of hi.s .sy.stem of rule, so frequently and loudly 
promi.sed, was feverishly awaitetl by the crowd who 
exulted in his fall. 

To make a show of redeeming the jdedges given to search out 
corruption and to bring evil-doers to punishment. Lord Limerick 
moved for a Secret Committee to inquire into the malpractices 
and abuses of the ten preceding years. But it was hard to in- 
fluce the Commons which had rejgctc^l the greater to adopt the 
lesser charge, confined as it was in scope to the personal conduct 
of the late Minister, and it took all the arts of Pitt and Pulteney 
to obtain a majority of seven. The zeal of the Commons for re¬ 
trenchment speedily cooled. Vows of Executive reform could 
not be entirely ignored ; yet if the di.stribution of blame were to 
be inexorably just, not a few who had shared in the late triumph 
were in danger of being found aiders and abettors of sin. Proofs 
indeed were said to be forthcoming, and the Treasury was 
V<5l. II. H 
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horted to expose purposes which no man w ho loved his country 
could jliink of without indignation—the bribing of votes, the 
purchase of boroughs, the enlisting of hirelings, the multiplying 
of dependents, and the corrupting of Parliaments. 

The Committee gave their chief attention to the use made of 
Secret Service monej'; but they were baffled at every turn, and 
made little way. Nicholas Pa.xton, confidential .scjlicitor to the 
Treasury, when e.xamiittfd as to election pa3'ments, refused to 
answer questions that might implicate (jthers or criminate him¬ 
self. He had been brought up under Cracherodc, in the previous 
reign, and received from him when hg retired a balance in hand 
of ;£^5 ,ooo, ostensibly' for the pur[)ose of carrying on the business 
of Government at the poll. Under the efficient management of 
the deposed Minister, the working capital of corruption grew, 
and it appeared that he had received altogether about .^94,000, 
for the specific application of which he stoutlj’ refu.sed to answer, 
and he was thereupon committed to Newgate. The Committee 
reported that from 1731 to 1741 vast sums had been spent as 
■Secret Service money. They contrasted the amount with that 
e.xpended from 1707 to 1717, a period which included a long war. 
a dangerous rebellion, a disi^uted succession, and the Union with 
Scotland. The amounts paid from the time of the Revolution 
were constantly on the increase. I'rom 1731 to 1741 they 
amounted to /.1,440,12s— upon an average /. 144,000 a year. 

John .Scropc, M.P. for Lyme Regis, who had been for many 
3’ear.s Business .Secretary to the Department, when called on to 
give evidence, refused to take an oath which w<juld have bound 
him to disclose what had been done with /, 1,052,211 traced to 
his hands and tho.se of the Minister, for the purpr)ses of Secret 
Service. 

Consideration was shown to his advanced age and personal 
character, and he was allrj;jve(J, time to reconsider. He told the 
Committee, when summoned a second time, that he had con 
.suited the mostaminent lawyers, and best flivines of his acquaint¬ 
ance, and that ttiey concurred in holding him bound bj^ his 
official obligation to the late First Lord and to the Ring. He 
had laid the case before his Maje.sty, who declined to permit his 
disclosure of the details he might be askeel to give as a witne.ss, 
and, be the con.sequences what they might, he respectfully refu.sed 
,tf> be sworn. At his time f)f life it was not worth while to leave 
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it in tlic iiowcr of any man to say that he had* betrsiycyd the 
Sovereign or the Minister who had long trusted him ;«and he 
was therefore prepared to abide the resolution of the Committee, 
whatevei* it might be. His scruples were respected, and he was 
not pressed further. There were still .some sanguine enough to 
hope that out of Cornwall light might be elicited. Mr. 
Hdgcurnbe, well known for his practical popularity there, had a 
hint that he would be e.xiiected to ;fttcnd ; and as his trans- 
fictions on behalf of the Ministry had been chiefly with the Duke 
of Newcastle, he naturally felt that he might enlist the suscepti¬ 
bilities of his (irace in a Tlexterous proceeding to ward off the 
blow. He longed not for office, but for a coronet, of which he 
had been disappointed more than once to make way for bigger 
men; but the fulness of time wfis come,and the dignitj’promptlj' 
gazetted would bfiffle the curiosity of the Commons. Thus it 
came to pass, to the wonderment of not a few, that the Afcmber 
for I’lympton was created a Baron.* Sir John Barnard, who had 
often wrestled with Wkifpole on the floor of finance, declared 
himself so disgusted with the inveterac\' shown towards the 
fallen Minister that he retired from the Committee. They did 
their best to get secondary evidence of tlie offences charged, but 
felt obi iged regrctfull}' to own that not more than /T,4CX3,ooo of 
public money remained unaccounted for : and that little more 
than ^.^57,000 had gone to pay the writers in the Gazetteer, the 
defenders of the faith that was dead. For a show, of sincerit}’ 
in tracking corru[)tion through its official windings, a Bill was 
pa.ssed granting an indemnit)' to anyone who should criminate 
himself in his testimonj- before the Committee. But such a 
precedent for <’.v post facto inquisition would hiive been, it was 
felt, highly inconvenient. It was denounced in the Peers by 
Carteret as unconstitutional, and rejected by 109 to 57. In the 
Commons it was moved that tJie rejection of the Bill b\- the 
Lords was an obstruction of justice, and might prove a fatal 
blow to the liberties of the nation. The promoters of the Bill, 
however, did not on this occasion succeed in cc^lectively keeping 
their countenance, and but 193 to 245 voted censure on the 
Upper House ; and upon this closing scene of Walpolian rule 
the historic curtain falls, k'rom time to time a corner is raised 
by cynical Horace the younger, or little Lord Hervey, and we 

' I 7 lh April, 174-’. 
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catch, a glknpse of the doings which the Secret Committee 
sought„in vain to pry into. But the rest of the acts of Sir 
Robert, all that he did, all the pensions he gave, and all the 
Members hd bought, arc not to be found in any of the-books of 
the Kings of England. 

Baffled in their .search for probable details by the refu.sal of 
the ex-Ministor’s agents to peach on their master, the Committee 
relied on general notoriety as sufficient evidence of the fact ; 
which it is indeed impossible for anyone to doubt who reads the 
personal memoirs of the time, reinforced by i)artial disclosures of 
half-repentant accomplices willing to float ashore with the turning 
tide, but not expected to remember too much or too particu¬ 
larly what might directly compromi.se former friends. It was 
one of these indecencies of political life which everyone in public 
declared to be scandalous, and from which few in private were 
altogether free. Hervey and Horace Walpole talk of the mat¬ 
ter in the same cynical tone of half-banter and half-blame with 
which they speak of wantonness in old men, or indelicacy in 
women. Neither could have kept his countenance had he tried 
to speak gravely of Treasury investments in rural boroughs as 
morally wrong. Morality was held to have nothing to do with 
the matter ; but it was always an open question among privileged 
gamblers, how far it was worth while playing with some few of 
the lowest cards marked, when everyone knew that no game of 
office could be won without them. There was, indeed, a certain 
jealou.sy whenever there seemed to be an e.xcessivc interference 
by Government in the Seat-market. What at the utmost it 
actually amounted to does not distinctly api)car ; but when the 
Government was strong and the Exchequer rich, there was 
always a disposition among the unofficial buyers of boroughs to 
grumble at their spoiling the market; and the exce.ssive use of 
irresponsible power in this as 1*1 other respects was condemned 
as unfair. 

The accusation-of having surreptitiously shared in Government 
contracts was endbrsed by Lord Limerick’s Committee ; but the 
friends of the accused Minister found it ca.sy to repel this, by a 
sifting analysis of the vague and unsatisfactory evidence adduced 
against him. That corruption of this kind was not uncommon 
we may rea.sonably infer from the phlegmatic tone in which it 
wis di.scu.ssed, and the readiness with which the imputation was 
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telievcci. But Walpole had no need to .sully his hands" with 
constructive bribery of this sort; and any appellate tribunal 
impartially constituted would have reversed this pgrtion of Ute 
verdict against him, and returned at least one of not proven. 

The Session clo.sed without anything having been done to 
prevent the continuance by the Cabinet of the clandestine prac¬ 
tices, the name of which had thrown Parliament into .such 
paroxysms of virtue. That they were punctually and persistently 
resumed, the correspondence of Ministers with one another and 
with their respective agents sufficiently shows. For 

b)t*ssc«l rrenUircs, wr do hear ye, 

(.)ne to another call. ’’ 

Walpole, who had pullcdthc strings throughout the complicated 
negotiations and man<euvres that followed his resignation, had 
succcedetl to his heart’s content in splitting the Opposition into 
its primary element.s. The secession of Carteret, Sandys, Win- 
chilsea, (jower, and Pultcnoy and their numerous friends, drove 
Pitt and Grenville to reorganise their party in alliance with that 
of Shippen and Sir J. ri>’nde Cotton, on a new though narrow 
basis. 

Loud and deep, incoherent but inveterate, were still the 
demands for impeachment. Walpole was no coward, and having 
survived numberless vici.ssitudcs of fortune, he had grown habit¬ 
ually hard to frighten ; and he u.sed to make open fun of real 
as well as imaginary danger. He could laugh without aficctation 
in the very hour of his fall ; and honesth- pity the Ling when 
he wept for it. Yet there were moments in which his stout 
heart quailed at the contingency of the power he had lost falling 
into reckless and vindictive hands. His own persecution of Ox¬ 
ford, the attainder of Bolingbroke, the beggary and banishment 
of Atterburj' were not yet forgotten. He did not believe in the 
inveteracy of Carteret, whose chTef stud\' was to conciliate Roj'al 
favour, and whose nobler and kindlier naturj was more to be 
relied on than the shuffling plausibilities of >i:wcastle. 

Of Hardwicke he thought better, though he had not forgot¬ 
ten how he slunk from the side of Lord Macclesfield when his 
patron’s position, credit, and fortune, were in jeopardy. Still, 
with his never-failing shrewdness in striking the balance of temp¬ 
tation, he judged rightly that the two best things for him wc*ild 
be that Hardwicke should remain in the Cabinet, and that Pifl- 
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teneyshoulcl be allowed to disappoint the hopes he had raised 
of impersonating unworldly virtue. His own career in the Com¬ 
mons being ended, it was a consolation to think that ho had left 
no I’ultenc)' behind him. 

But no attempt was made after all to formulate measures of 
impeachment, and, had there been, the assent of too many would 
have been necessary who for various, reasons could not have 
afforded the practical adojjtion of such a proceeding. 

Pulteney was declared Earl (tf Bath, and Che.sterficld affected 
to lament that he had fallen upstairs ; but he retained his seat 
in the Cabinet, and ere long repented his self-denying ordinance. 
He had played a great part as 'rribunc of the (ientr}’ and leader 
of the untitled aristocracy in Opposition, of whom he was, per¬ 
haps, as fine and yet as fair a specimen as was ever seen. V'aluing 
highly the wealth which rendered intlcpendcnce easy, he could 
iKJt be drawn by the lure of official emolument into public 
inconsistency, whereby he might have doubled his fortune. 
Enjoying, as few ever did, the .sense of being raised by his own 
intellect and eloquence above his fellows, he refused repeatedly 
to ascend halfway the heights of the E.KCCutivc. Other men hatl 
waited and worked long to gain that much-coveted reward—-the 
being called upon in the hour of party triumph to form a 
Ministry. But each and all of them had either spurned the com¬ 
mand when coupled with unworthy conditions, or had taken a 
secondar)' pbicc in a new c<jmbination. Bultcncy did neither. 
He insisted on showing the world that he had led the way over 
Jordan, although he did not enter the promised land. 

He remained in the Commons during the .Session, and strained 
every nerve to obtain by degrees better terms for his more than 
half-disappointed party. His tone regarding the Sovereign w:is 
sufficiently imperious ; and the more so, because he found him¬ 
self, in con.scquencc of the aversvon of George II., shut out from 
all means of personal influence. 1 le was compelled to act 
through Carteret * when he would persuade, and through the 
House of Commons when he would command. At the instance 
of Walpole, the King gave him to understand that as the posi¬ 
tion he assumed was alike unprecedented and unconstitutional, 
implying without official responsibility a sort of tribunician power, 
he ought to put an end to illegitimate suspicions by the accept¬ 
ance of a peerage. Pulteney instinctively recoiled from, the 
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iiycvocable step which everybody but his wife saw cfearly would 
break his enchanter’s wand ; and he continued during the Session 
to urge the promotion of faithful friends and the rernoval of dis¬ 
trusted Jiclhcrcnts. Of the latter none was more persistently 
desired than that of Hervey, whose bitter wit had left him few 
friends cither amongst new or old courtiers. 

Me relied on the habitual confidence reposed in him by the 
King, and the remembrance of the singular regard which had 
always been .shown him by Queen Caroline. All suggestions for 
his dismissal failed for a considerable time. At length, in the 
beginning of July, Pultcnty declared that, unless Herve\' were 
compelled to make room for (iower as Privy Seal, he should con¬ 
sider all understanding between him and the Court at an end, 
and that in that case he should certainly decline going to the 
1 .ords. 

Hcrvcy was told he must gi\ e way. In appeasement of his 
remonstrance, his Majesty offered him a pension out of tlie Civil 
List which he at first declined, hinting that his father would 
make good his official Icjss ; but eventualh' he was glad to remind 
the King of his munificent offer, sti])ulating only that he should 
be made a Lord of the Bedchamber, as an ostensible reason for 
his voting with (jovernment. 

Discordant views rendered opposition practically powerless, 
cither to modify Ministerial policy (jr to exact a participation in 
office. A malcontent council of nine consisted, of Bedford, 
Chesterfield, Gower, Pitt, Lyttelton, Cobham, Waller, Dodington, 
and Sir j. Cotton. The latter four had urged the exaction of 
some legislative concessions before taking office, and they jrer- 
suaded them.selvcs, if not others, that Pelham had encouraged 
their ideas of a Place Bill, bj’ which subaltern officers in the 
Army and N'avy might be excluded from Parliament, and 
collectors of Customs and lilxci^’t deprived of their votes. There 
is no evidence that he ever committed him.self to any terms of 
the kind, and there is no probability that h^* believed his col¬ 
leagues would ever consent to them. Waller, indeed, went so 
far as to ascribe the Place Bill offered by Pelham to his in¬ 
capacity and {nisillanimity, not that he felt any compunction for 
the public, but fncrely that he might sit easy in power, and 
shelter his inability from the force of Waller's experience, Pjtt’s 
clo<^ucnce, the party strength of Gower and Cotton, the keen and 
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lively parts of Cobhain, and the social arts of iJodington, which, jf 
conccirtrated in supj)ort of a patriotic policy, would have proved 
a .serious cjanger to the Ministry. The leading members of 
Opposition saw through the unreality of rreasury professions, 
and thought they were only losing time by insisting upon terms, 
letting it be understood, however, that in the grave condition of 
affairs abroad, they were not averse from a friendh' conference 
with the Triumvirate regarding po.ssiblc coalition. 

Carteret accompanied the King to Hanover, and kept his 
leading colleagues informed of the progress of affairs abrotad, 
which he painted en bean, lamenting* the sinister neutrality of 
the King of Pru.ssia, and exulting in the indomicable resolution 
of the Empress-Queen. The new Lord Bath amused himself 
by resuming his old opposition tone of criticism, expatiating on 
the attenuated confidence of the public in military combinations 
that, however well planned, resulted in nothing, and endorsing 
the prevalent demand that cverj- Erenchman should be driven 
out of the Empire, and the Dutch drawn into gi\’ing their sup¬ 
port, or el.se we had better make peace forthwith, and have done 
with the burthensome war. He was .sorr)- to remind his (trace 
of Newca.stle that people were not s(j well satisfied with affairs ; 
every measure in this coimtrv' was considered wi.sc or in¬ 
judicious, according to the success attending it, and not accord¬ 
ing to the prudence or i)olic)' with which it was concerted, and 
people began already to grudge and grumble at the ex])cnse.s 
entered on, so that he found that there would be more difficult)' 
to be met in the next Parliament than once he apprehended. 
Sir J. H. Cotton bragged much that there would be a full 
attendance the next .Session. He had made a progress through 
the western parts, and had been at Mr. Dodington's to concert 
matters for opposition, (ircat clamours were raised against 
taking the Hanover troops fnto'our pay, which they .said would 
be of no use whilst the Dutch would not co-operate with u.s. He 
hoped Carteret’s jcjurncy as Mini.ster in attendance on the King 
would be succe.ssful, but the motive of it must be somethitig 
more than he cared at prc.sent to mention. Lord Stair would 
probably be offended with it, and as they had had small differ¬ 
ences, possibly this might incrca.se them. If Carteret could 
enj^ge the Dutch to join heartily with u.s, or if, by going a 
hftle further than the Hague, he could draw the King of I’rnssia 
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fjom hi.s irif^lorious neutrality, it would be of infinite cbn.se- 
(juencc.* 

Used to the strain and strug^^lc of pilot in stonjiy seas, the 
e.x-Tributic hardly knew what to do with himself at anchor in 
the Lords. In the Cabinet only he could make his power of 
argument and cxj)ression felt, and he was already beginning to 
.see how he could be troublesome. 

Nothing had struck the I'rench, he thought, so much as our 
being able without dcla\- or difficult)- to raise over si.x millions 
at three per cent, for the war, and it might be well without the 
semblance of boasting to I 5 t our allies generally be made aware 
of the fact. The)- had all a hankering after English help in the 
shape of subsid)-, and their disjjosition would be favourably im¬ 
pressed by a reminder betimes how easily we could afford it. 
V\'ell might .Sandys tremble for financial acts he was unable to 
control. 

■At a meeting (ff the Cabinet at Whitehall on the 29th of July, 
the unanimous advice was given that 16,000 Hanoverians and 
6,000 Hessians should be ordcreil to join the 16,000 British 
troops ahead)- in the field, aiul advance to the support of the 
Oueen of Hungar)-.- 

Xothwithstanding their success in reconstructing the Cabinet, 
the I’elhams were conscious of their intellectual weakness, and 
the infirmity of their hold on the humour of the King. They 
were no match for Carteret and Pultene)- in foreign affairs, or 
for the undisguised continuance of Walpole’s influence at Court. 
Their chief reliance in .Administration was on Hardwicke, who 
seemed inclined occasional!)- to take things eas)- and to be pre¬ 
occupied with the careful building of his judicial fame, and the 
expansion of his family importance. The Duke, in one of hi.s 
intermittent fits of feverish distrust, threw himself at the Chan¬ 
cellor’s feet when he was afraicT hi.s* indispen.sable friend was 
likely to leave town. He had observed less aedvity in business 
than formerly, which might arise from an in«lination to with¬ 
draw from the active part of it bx- degrees, and to confine him¬ 
self chiefly- to his own office. If this were in any measure the 
case, he must beg of his friend to ccrnsidcr in xvhat situation it 
vx'ould leave him regarding measures started, perhaps in the 

‘ i'rom Lord 15 . 1111 , 201I1 .September, 1742.— .MS. 

“ Carteret .MSS. 
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Closet, and Vdopted with precipitation by those who were rt;- 
sponsitJle. Ilis brother had all the prudence, knowledge, ex¬ 
pedience, an.d good intention that could be wished or hoped for, 
but it would be difficult for them alone to stem that wlfich, with 
Hardwicke's weight, authorit)-, and character, would not be 
twice mentioned. Besides, his brother and he might differ in 
opinion, in which case he was sure that of their friend would 
determine both. There had been for many years a unity of 
thought and action between them, but it would be impossible 
for him to go on with credit and security' to himself, or with 
advantage to his friends, if the world did not sec and understand 
that the three were one, not in thought only, but in action ; not 
in action barely, but in the first conception or digestion of 
things. This would give them real weight in the Closet and in 
the Ministry', but this could be done only^ by the Chancellor him¬ 
self. If the writer knew his own heart, it was full of iill the love, 
attention, gratitude, and regard that was possible for mie man to 
have for another.* 

Lord Gower was regarded .is one f)f the leaders of the Tory- 
party' in the L[)pcr House, ;ind though of moderate parts, was 
much esteemed for his public and private virtues. He declined 
to be tempted by' office until July, 1742, when Wilmington per¬ 
suaded him to take the Privy .Seal, on the assurance that sub¬ 
stantial reforms were contemplated, the nature of which he felt 
at liberty to commimic.'ite in confidence to his friends, whose 
chagrin was not disguised. But on Wilmington’s death soon 
after, the promises of improvement were forgotten, and an Earl¬ 
dom was the only' consolation Lord Gower had for the loss of 
influence he had once enjoyer).- 

Argyll’s impetuosity and vacillation committed him often to 
contentions and confidences, neither of which he could thoroughly' 
defend, but his death, in \^ctober, relieved his Parliamentary 
associates from farther trouble regarding him, and left Chester¬ 
field without a riwal in the Upper House as a Leader of Op¬ 
position. 

Before the end of October, Hardwicke drafted a Speech from 
the Throne which he .sent to the Huke, “ not as complete, but as 
.something to work upon by his brother and himself, .and not to 

' To tliL- Ch.sncellor, jrd AiiifU-st, 1742. 

“Dr. Kiiij'’.s (Jwn Times.” 
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hurried into the h;inds of anyone else, much less* of the King, 
prematurely.” ^ What his Majesty was to say must be settled 
definitely before he was allowed any opportunity of thinking 
about it. • 

During the autumn the outcry was renewed for detection 
and e.\po.surc of the wa.ste of public money by the late Board of 
Treasury, and the Pitts and Grenvilles sought allies in Waller, 
Shippcii, Sir J. H. Cotton, Lord Strange, Da.shwood, and Lyttel¬ 
ton ; and the host of many colours who rallied round tlicm never 
ceased reviling the turpitude of those who, having had the great 
delinquent in their grasj), had loosed him and let him go. The 
constituencies were urged to make their members feel the>’ must 
be stern when Parliament came next to judgment. Horace the 
j-oungcr had his own reasons for straining ever)' nerve to catch 
the rumbling presages of the storm, and spared no opportunity 
of prejudicing all he knew with the belief of the malice and in¬ 
justice of his famil) ’.s accusers. 

Cobham had not been tempted to lake office, and on the Ad¬ 
dress his friends broke out vehemently against the compromi.se. 
I’ilt spoke, they said, “ like ten thousand angels," and Richard 
(jreiub'llc did his part in the contro\ers\-. His ) ounger brother 
James “was likewise all on fire, but could not get a place” The 
mincirit)' divided 150, but counted their strength all told at 200. 
“ It was inconceivable how colloguing and flattering Ministers 
were to them, notwithstanding their imi)crtinence.” ’ Pitt’s speech 
was not rcirorted. 

On the vote for pay of Hanoverian troops to be .stationed 
in Belgium,-' Henr)- h'ox, Survcn or-General of Works, ably 
defended tkirterel's polic)-. Pitt replied with great spirit, and 
the memorable duel of twenty \ ears may be said to have begun. 
I’itt was more open than former!)' in satire on the P'lector of 
Hanover, whom he refu.sed to idbntiT)' with the King of Eng¬ 
land in fulfilling treaties, pa) ing troops, or providing for their 
employment. If bound by engagements to sypport the Queen 
of Hungary in the field, he should have raised his Hano¬ 
verian troops at the cost of Hanover, and sent them to her 
aid, instead of dispatching them to a place far from danger to 

' Ilardwicko lo Xewc.'islle, l8th Ocl., I742.--.I/.S-. 

- K. (a-onvillo l<> his brother, 22inl November. 1742. 

■' loth December, 1742. 
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eat and sleep ; or, if generosity rather than justice were the ii^- 
pelliniJ motive, the honourable feeling ought not to be gratified 
at the expense of England, that had no interest in the quarrel. 

When, if ever, will the whole truth of this remarkaBle period 
of executive rule be written ? Old Horace, writing two years 
after his brother’s fall to the tru.sted chaplain Ktough, wished that 
well-informed aid could be given to Tindal, who, he heard, was 
writing a continuation of Rapin, and who was most likely to tell 
the truth.^ The Chaplain was, evidently, thought the safest hand 
through which such communications might be made, as one not 
likely to be mistaken about facts and motive.s. And the sug¬ 
gestion marks him as a witness of especial value on the Wal[)ole 
side of the controversy. He responded as wjis to have been ex¬ 
pected, and urged his old friend and gossij) to put together every 
jot and tittle of contemporary annals tending to vindicate the 
statesman’s claim to honoured recollection.- 

Carteret, after twelve j'ears’ e.xclusion from office, found his 
hands too full of foreign affairs, bj gone, actual, and impending, to 
find time for the interminable details of patronage on which 
many of his colleagues lived. He could hardly, it w.as said, be 
induced to lend serious attention to importunities for place or 
promotion ; and when set upon by Newcastle to desist from some 
inconsiderate promise, or to adopt in preference some ill-bred 
or ill-looking candidate, legal f)r clerical, he was apt to yield with 
a shrug, or .say with a laugh, “ I’ooh ! let it be so.” Ranter came 
so naturally to him, and humour was sci cs.sentially part of his 
nature, that if every casual word droi^ped at table or in Council 
were to be registered against him in its literal .sense, his be.st 
friend must have failed to make a grave and coherent story-of it. 
His enemies, while he lived, and captious critics ever since, have 
.stumbled over whims of phrase and equivoque of interpretation 
in a manner of which not S fer^ of his successors at the Foreign 
Office have been made to feel the discomfort. Chief Justice 
Willcs, who applied to him for an appointment for one of his ad¬ 
herents in the law, bored him probably with the recital of cre¬ 
dentials and testimonials, while the Secretary of State, though 
willing to be civil, felt far away, and at length, out of patience, 
he broke out with, “ What is it to me who is a judge, and who a 


' From Wollerlon, 9th Septenil)cr, 1744. - Etough MS. 
■- To Birch, 6lh Augu.sl, 1744. 
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ibishop? It is my business to make kiiTgs and emperors, apd to 
(Maintain the balance of .Europe.” His ideality in contrjvance, 
vigour in the use of means, elo<iucnce of tongue and pen, and 
undoubtipg confidence in hirn.self, carried him over all commbn 
difficulties for a time; and he counted with reason on the sup¬ 
port of Bath, Sandys, Winchilsea, Tweeddalc, and Gower. But 
from the first they were outnumbered by the remains of the old 
Cabinet, who had held on after Walpole and Wager retired. 
If Newcastle was not already casting into the deep of intrigue 
for a new draft, he was bu.sy mending his nets ; and while Wal¬ 
pole lived the minority in the Cabinet could never feel secure 
that his personal influence might not be exerted cflcctually 
against them. 

Di.scontent at the employment of 1 ‘Llcctoral troops in Flanders 
did not subside, and in the Upper Hou.se Lord .Stanhope, son of 
the once popular Minister, but himself inexperienced in affairs, 
was put forward to move an .-\ddrcss to the (.'rown, that, con¬ 
sidering the burthens of tl>c nation, the foreign mercenaries lately 
taken into pay should be disbanded. The French were too strong 
to be kept out of the Low Countries b}- a group of Hessians and 
Hanoiverians in British pay, and, the constitution of the German 
Empire forbidding them to take such service, they ought not, in 
fact, to be so employed. Carteret, from his knowledge of the 
code of the Empire, which, he said, he had studied as a 
diplomatist before his critic was in being, undertook to .show how 
greatly he had been misled. For the rest, it was time, he thought 
for England to cast off the reproach th.at we feared, in a ju.st 
cause, to face the power of b(5th branches of the Hou.se of 
Bourbon- The cause of the Empre.ss-Ouccn was that of the 
liberty of Europe, and he trusted they would show that in the 
defence of our rights and interests the\' did not shrink from the 
whole power of h'rance. The Dij^e oX Bedford and the ex-Privy 
Seal supported the motion on the broad ground that Hanover— 
said to be in danger—was no justifying cause f®r extended war. 
Bath, for the first time, addressed the Lords rc?Iuctantl}'; but he 
could not reconcile it to hirn.self to float down the stream of popu¬ 
larity in silence, or shrink from defending in Parliament what he 
had approved in Cabinet. The Queen of Hungary, prcs.sed on 
every side, declared herself unable to support the garrisons of 
the barrier towns, and must recall her troops to defend her c<?lv 
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tral States. •‘Either, then, these strong places must fall attain'* 
into th|; hands of the French, and we should be obliged to recover 
them at the cost of another ten years’ war, or we and the Dutch 
must promptly send a sufficient force to retain them. #The duly 
lay, indeed, pre-eminently on the States-Gcneral; but a single 
province of the Federal Republic might hesitate, or might, per¬ 
haps, be tampered with by an artful enemy. Was the common 
safety to be neglected, tlierefore ; and if it was for their sake, not 
for our own, we were called upon to act, the excuse would be 
valid; but the imminence of the common danger admitted not of 
delay. If, indeed, the Dutch were coiitent to forsake the .stand 
they once occupied as the generftl watch of the world, let us not 
give way to the same infatuation ; let us not look with neglect 
on the deluge that rolled towards us till it was too near to be re¬ 
pelled. Let us show mankind that we were neither afraid to 
stand up alone in defence of justice and of freedom, nor unable 
to maintain the cause that we had undertaken to assert. On a 
division ninety Peers rallied to this trinnpet-call, and but thirt\ - 
five voted for the motion. 

Little legislative energy appeared to surv ive in the diminished 
ranks of Opposition to realise the promises of organic re-form. 

A Place Bill, indeed, was brought in, as it had so often been 
before, but it met with .scant furtherance, and was speedily laid 
aside. A serious conflict arose upon a very different theme. 
Jekyll's Act^ which was to have put down e.xcessive drinking by 
expensive licences and heavy penalties, had not only broken 
down, but the evils it was meant to check notoriously increased. 
Low public-houses traded without paying victualler’s licences, 
and the town overflowed with drunkenness and vice of every 
de.scription. .Some change had become absolutely ncce.ssarj’ in 
the provisions of the law, not only for the sake of public morals, 
but for the sake of the revesuc ;,and, reverting to the forecast of 
Walpole, who had anticipated the failure of extreme measures, 
Sandys introduceSi and carried rapidly through the Lower House 
a Bill framed in a more temporising spirit, but easier to be en¬ 
forced by an hlxecutive who had at their command no organi.sed 
police. In the Upper Hou.se too much stress was laid on the 
recommendation by the I'irst Lord of the Treasury that under 
the proposed enactment an improved excise would afford means 
f»r raising at moderate rates the loans which Government re- 
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^uiretl for the prosecution of the war? This \va.s. taken,as a 
^rtual admission of mercenary and immoral motives *for the 
Bill, and warm denunciations followed from Hcrvcy, Lonsdale, 
Talbot, .'jandwich, and Chesterfield. All the Bishops pres<?nt 
voted in the minority, but the measure was carried by nearl>' 
two to one. The Archbishop and Gower differed from their 
colleagues, but the rest of the Cabinet held together. 

The,taking of the Hanover trooj^s into pay by the new 
Ministers, notwithstanding all they had said when out of place, 
confounded simple-minded followers throughout the countrj'. 
In the outcry against Wiijpole, measures, it was said, would be 
changed with men ; and when it grew clear that the old policy 
was not only taken over, but justified as necessary and on prin¬ 
ciple, simple-minded men woke as from a fleeting dream. Even 
])ersonal obligations and attaclnncnts were forgotten in the first 
flush of disappointment. .A Whig prelate owned in confidence 
to a friend that though he had come uj) late in the Session, he 
felt he had come too .sooir ; finding some points so doubtful that 
he did not know how to vote at all, and others .so clear that he 
was grieved to be under the neccssit\' of voting against friends 
of whom when out of i)lacc he had a good opinion. There was 
indeed “a nccc.ssity for doing .something to prevent the drinking 
of that poi.son called gin ; but unhappily the increasing of the 
vice was found to be a wa>’ to increase the revenue ; and this 
was the fund cho.sen on which to borrow the millions wanted." 

Gc<jrge II. had been too long used to rely on his ()ld ]\Iinisters 
easily to reconcile himself to the want of their advice. He still 
sought their counsel, but furtively, and as though he feared to 
give umbrage to those whom he had been compelled to accept 
instead. Through Cholmondelc)-, he asked Walpole’s opinion on 
several occasions ; Colonel Selwyn, who had been Treasurer to 
the Ouecn, and Dr. Ranby, IMij'.snciai^to the Household, likewise 
lent their aid when required. It was difficult for them to perform 
this .service without being observed, and resoiit was had to an 
e.xpedicnt of a novel kind. Mr. Fowlc, who hact niarrieil the niece 
of Wal]X)le, and who hail been made by him a Commi.ssioncr of 
E.xcise, lived in Goklcn S([uare. The e.x-Minister spent man\' 
evenings there ; and often as late as midnight, when the .servants 
had been on various pretexts sent out of the way, and the fiimily 
had retired, the street door was opened by Fowle him.sclf,* a 
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sedajn-chair, admitted ifito the hall, and a little man came out' 
who went upstairs and remained in the drawing-room for sonie 
time. It was Livry, the King’s favourite page, who was thus 
eitiployed to learn secretly Lord Orford’s sentiments and view.s. 
To the man who for fifteen years had exercised supreme control 
over the highest and lowest in the land, it was no doubt a source 
of pleasure and pride to think that his counsel, after all, was 
thus anxiously sought. 

George II. was impatient to put himself at the head of his 
troops, Carteret having filled him with confidence that the mar¬ 
tial hopes of his youth were at length,about to be reali.sed. He 
him.self tarried by the way at the Hague, in order to ratify the 
agreement he had successfully made for an alliance, offensive 
and defensive, against France. The hesitation of the Dutch, 
which had outlasted W’alpcjlc’s irresolution, was removed by a 
Convention with Prussia in November, and a treaty, offensive 
and defensive, with Russia in the following month. Their re¬ 
viving courage was still more strengthened by the recent votes 
in Parliament of men and money. When George II., accom¬ 
panied by Carteret, reached the army under the command of 
Lord Stair, they were encamped between Mount Spe.ssarb and 
the Main, greatly in want of provisions, and preparing to fall 
back, expecting to be reinforced from Hanover. They were 
considerably outnumberetl by the army under Noailles, who on 
the first sjnnptom of their movement detached his nephew, the 
Due de Grammont, with a corps of 23,000 men to cut off their 
retreat through the defile of Dcttingcn, while he himself pressed 
with the main bod\' of his forces on their rear. P'rom this 
critical position they were relieved by the rashness of the youth¬ 
ful officer in command of their foes, who, without orders, pro¬ 
voked a conflict with the Fnglish advancing column, led in 
person by the King. A copflict,of several hours ended in com¬ 
plete victory, and George II. became the hero of the day. 

Carteret, who bad been on the ground all day, describes the 
action with the coblness and clearne.ss of a .soldier. He gives 
the King full credit for personal courage and judicious direction 
of the troops under his command. Prince William and other 
officers of distinction were wounded. ' George 11 , and his 
Minister sought to turn the victory to account in hastening 
* To Newcastle, 20th June, 1743.—,I/.V. 
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^negotiations for peace. The labour these entailefl’la.sted* from 
-seven in the morning till nine at night, but the ec/a^^gained 
afforded an opportunity that could not otherwise hgve 
been had, and no pains must be spared in putting it to 
good use. 

Uplifted from the melancholy of his situation by an event so 
signal and .sudden, the deposed Minister offered an untsinted 
measure of sympathy and commendation to his successor. “ I 
am very much obliged for the early account you gave me of 
this great and important news from the army. I do not re¬ 
member any event that ever more sensibly transported me, and 
the more I think of the happy consequences that must attend 
this success and the great advantages that may be drawn from 
it, which I make no doubt will be properly applied, I cannot 
enough rejoice, at least cannot enough express the infinite satis¬ 
faction which the fate of this great and glorious day has filled 
my heart. . . . Let it at present suffice to rejoice with the 

King for the glorious part he has had in this first essay, to 
rejoice with my country at this check which is given to the 
ambitious views and cnterpri.ses of France, and rejoice with the 
King’s .servants at the great turn which is given in support of 
the measures of the Government, and which, if not interrupted 
by any cro.ss and unhappy accident, must make opposition fall 
before them. There is nothing that I can contribute towards 
this desirable end that shall not be most readily exqrted with all 
the zeal and sincerity which can be expected from me.”* 

It reads as if he had not read it over before impressing the 
wax with his new coronet; but who would jar its true ring of 
earnestness to mend the blemishes of style that rather add to 
its value ? 

King George was advi.sed to be content with what had been 
done at Dettingen, and the army fell back to the frontier of 
Hanover. The English regiments, with their German auxiliaries 
under d’Aremberg, were suffered to take rest ’in Flanders, and 
Prince Charles, having cantoned his troops in Suabia and 
Havana, betook himself to Vienna for his nuptials with the 
sister of Maria There.sa. How many of the English Cabinet 
indulged in half-stifled satisfaction, that the showy march of 
triumph had thus come to an end for the year, and looked 
* Orford to Newcastle, 25th June, 1743.— MS. 
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forward'enviously to the nearer return of the colleague who ha(/ 
invented alliances and organised victory. 

Carteret floated on the top of the tide, and for the moment 
he looked irresistible ; but he must be resisted, and Ifis power 
gnawed away if it could not be suddenly broken. The per¬ 
plexed condition in which Imperial interests had been left had 
led the Emperor to make overtures to England for a separate 
accommodation, and George 11 ., for the sake of Hanover, was 
not unwilling to come to terms with the Federal Head of the 
Empire. The Pelhams demurred to any deviation from the 
letter of our engagements with the’Queen of Hungary, and 
Newcastle, with seeming franknes.s—writing to Carteret “as 
freely as he would have talked to him at Stone’s”—dilated on 
the dangerous complications that would arise should we become 
peace-makers among the Powers of Germany, and be left alone 
to contend with France and Spain. But Carteret, conscious of 
the weakness of the position, and knowing the undercurrent 
of Hanoverianism that rendered unstable the Royal boast in 
unexpected success in arms, believed he could render no better 
service to his own country, or to Germany, than to facilitate 
an accommodation of differences between the Powers of the 
I'^mpire without the humiliation or, what he feared still more, 
the mutilation of any of them ; and while negotiating prelimi¬ 
naries for the treaty soon afterwards concluded at Worms, he 
endeavoured to bring his colleagues in London to revert to the 
views imperfectly developed some time before for the pacifi¬ 
cation of central Europe, even though the Maritime States 
might still remain in conflict. The Plmpcror held back, insist¬ 
ing upon reparation for his losses and territorial concessions 
that to his allies seemed too humiliating. The position was in 
every way critical, and they well knew what party advantage 
would be taken at home bf any seeming error committed at a 
distance in diplomacy. A private letter from Carteret defined 
more accurately ihan dissertation could the nicety of the rela¬ 
tions subsisting between King and Cabinet. “His Majesty thinks 
the gaining of the Emperor, or even keeping him in su.spense, of 
such importance that, though he will make no stipulations with¬ 
out the combined sense of his servants, nor engage absolutely to 
pay three hundred thousand crowns ; yet he thinks it proper 
lhat the affair should not, in this great crisis, fall at once to 
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pieces ; and therefore thinks it proper to hazard one hundred 
thousand crowns under the head of secret service for the 
Emperor, for which a warrant is signed according to the form 
which Mn Pelham and I agreed upon. If the Emperor accept 
it, we may insensibly carry him into all our measures ; then, as 
more money will be .stipulated for publicly, this warrant may be 
taken up and brought to public account, and if he does not 
accept it, it shall be cancelled and never heard of. I confess to 
you that I think everything is in our hands, both as to honour 
and security, if we can biijt know how to make a good use of 
it.” 1 

In reply, the Duke wrote that the Chancellor, the Lord 
President, his brother, and he himself strongly deprecated any 
engagement to support the I^nipcror with subsidies to which 
they believed the Queen of Hungar)’ was in no condition to 
contribute, and which a communication in cypher from Paris 
convinced them that the Court of Versailles would counterbid. 
Parliament could not be expected to incur such an obligation. 
They therefore advised his Majesty to discourage any hopes of 
the kipd.“ On receipt of this communication, the Secretary 
anxiously disclaimed any idea of ]rermancntly subsidising the 
Emperor, but he again urged his colleagues to consider whether 
it might not be worth while to purcha.se his formal repudiation 
of the French alliance by granting three hundred thousand 
crowns for his immediate needs. The allies were preparing to 
pursue their retreating adversaries across the frontier stream. 
Eventually the Emperor refused the offer, and the project came 
to nought. 

A despatch announcing the victory of Dettingen, and another 
rendering the result without any account of the negotiations 
with the Emperor and Prince Charlq^, were all that the self- 
reliant Secretary had sent from Hanover. His excuse was that 
he feared his messengers might fall into the* hands of tlie 
enemy, on which his colleague observed that h*e had with him 
a cypher had he chosen to use it, which it was next to impossible 
they could read. Carteret’s reticence came of no fear of free- 
booting. But for his daring, and, it miust be owned, patriotic 
council, George 11, might not have risked his crown and life in 

' To Newca.stle, 5th July, 1743.— MS, 

” Newcastle to Carlerel, isthjuly, 1743.— MS. 
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battle, and thereby won for his house in the minds of his pcoji^G 
a title to rule they could better understand than his hereditary 
reversion. The fearless and far-sighted proposal by which 
Carteret endeavoured to separate Austria from France was a 
stroke of genius which he well knew his pottering colleagues in 
London, had they been consulted beforehand, would never have 
allovv'ed him to play; ,and of personal consequences on the 
morrow of two such triumphs he thought he could afford to be 
reckless. But the feline jealousy of Newcastle was stirred, and 
the constitutional caution of Hardwicke naturally shrank from 
sanctioning a precedent so full of danger; while Henry Pelham, 
whose personal position was more dependent on retention of 
office than that of either, viewed with misgiving the bold asser¬ 
tion of the isolated Minister to ascendancy in the Cabinet. The 
Duke was therefore allowed to send a remonstrance to their 
tantalising colleague in their joint names. It expressed much 
concern at their being often so long without any accounts from 
his Majesty and his army. It was thought the greatest slight 
and disregard to those who hatl the honour to be in the King’s 
service at home, and who he intended should be in his con¬ 
fidence. The accounts, when they did come, were usually 
.short, from whence no judgment could be made, either as to 
the situation and condition of the army or the enemy ; or any 
confidential communication as to what were the King’s real 
intentions; or what were apprehended to be the views and 
designs of the Due de Noaillcs. They had hitherto been very 
cautious in suggesting any opinion at this critical time, and 
would be more so from the little notice taken of the few they 
had made. The limperor’s declaration that he would act no 
longer against the Queen of Hungary was thought to be in 
consequence of a negotiation with the Knglish Court, of which 
they were ignorant. “ A gooti peace, to be sure, was, and ought 
to be, their soje view, ai\d the sooner it could be procured the 
better. But unless the affair of Dunkirk was absolutely termi¬ 
nated to their satisfactiem, peace with Spain and with Italy, 
made upon advantageous terms, and France tied up in the 
strongest manner not to give any assistance to Spain, it would 
not be thought a good peace ; and they were not sure that the 
•restoration of Lorraine might not be expected.”' 

’ Newcastle Papers, 1743.— MS. 
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The English army crossed the Rhine at Mayence, arul took 
up their quarters at Worms. Distracted councils paralysed 
their further movement, and Lord Stair, out of patience at beiqg 
continually thwarted by German generals, in a memorial full of 
complaint, asked permis.sion to retire to his plough. George II. 
was angry at his tone, and what he deemed his desertion at a 
critical juncture, and granted his request. The Duke of Marl¬ 
borough, who was second in command,*did likewise, and other 
officers, declaring themselves humbled by the partialities shown 
to Hanoverians, followed the example. The campaign termi¬ 
nated by the withdrawal <5f the army to its former position in 
Flanders, and the return of the King to England, after signing 
a Treaty of Peace at Worms. 

On the death of Lord Wilmington an inter-ministerium of 
.several weeks succeeded, during which the friends of Bath would 
fain have had him chosen to fill the vacant place ; Carteret him¬ 
self undertaking so to advi.se the King. But Walpole from his 
retirement recommended Pelham ; and to the astonishment of 
all but a few he became head of the Treasury. Can anyone 
believe that in the zenith of triumph Carteret would have ac¬ 
quiesced in so .secondary a colleague being put over his head if 
the first place in the Financial Department implied, as some 
have suppo.sed, the dignity and precedence of Prime Minister? 
He frankly explained to the fortunate First Lord how he had 
acted in the affair.* “ I told his Majesty that you had acted 
very fairly and kindly by me, for which I thought ms’self obliged 
to you. If 1 had not stood by Lord Bath, who could ever value 
my friendship ? and you must have despised me. However, as 
the affair is decided in your favour, 1 wi.sh >'ou joy of it, and I 
will endeavour to support you as much as I can. I have no 
jealousies of you and your brother; but if you will have jealousies 
of me without foutidation, it will disgvftt me to .such a degree that 
1 .shall not be able to bear it. and as I mean to cement a union 
with you, I speak thus plainly. His ]Ma:jesty certainly makes a 
very great figure, and the reputation of the country is at its 
highest pitch, and it would be a deplorable fatality if disputes 
at home should spoil the great work.” Trying to bridge over 
his past differences on foreign policy with Newcastle, he wrote 
him by the same post a reply to all his recent questions ; and, gs 
‘ From Meiitz, i6th Aug., 1743. 
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if t© r.ally ’him out of* his captious pragmatism, he added, 
desira the Stone Club shall read this.” The Duke bid Scropc 
carry the warrant for the new Commission of Treasury through 
forthwith ; but it instantly occurred to him that “ Sardys might 
resign, and there might not be a Board, except Gibbon and 
Compton remained,” if Rushout with Sandys quitted.* Newcastle 
pretended even to Ilardwicke that he was surprised at his brother’s 
promotion, though he cOuld not expect that astutest of-men not 
to see, what to everybody else on reflection was palpable, that 
the choice was a reassertion of the predominance in the Cabinet 
of the territorial connection without whom the Administration 
could not subsist. The disappointment of Bath was only equalled 
b)' the mortification of Sandys, who would cheerfully have filled 
the second chair at the Board, his old friend and leader taking 
the first; but who could not brook the Paymaster of the Forces 
being put over his head. Me asked, accordingly, permission to 
retire with a peerage. Pelham thereupon was made Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, as well as First Lord, and Winnington was 
appointed Paymaster-General without a scat in the Cabinet. Sir 
T. Winnington was said by an unfriendly critic to have more 
wit than any man he ever knew, though his facility in rfcpartee 
shone more in private than in public life. Bred a Tory, he at¬ 
torned to Walpole when at the height of his power, and was 
made Lord of the Admiralty in 1733, and of the Treasury in 
1736: but when his patron’s star declined he was thought to 
waver in his fidelity. 

Sir W. Yongc, having served eight years as Secretary at War, 
hoped he would not be forgotten in the day of promotions. “ He 
hated soliciting, and wished to avoid complaining, but he folt, not 
without reason, that he had done his part efficiently and faith¬ 
fully.’”^ In debate he was thought by his contemporaries to 
have few equals, and Pultenoy had often given him unstinted 
praise. 

Even now, wiicn his name has nearly faded out of recollection, 
the reports of his speeches are very good reading. He was tired 
of secondary rank in office, but he was a poor man, had married a 
plebeian wife, and had no rotten boroughs. How could he ex¬ 
pect a seat in the Cabinet ? 

’ To Ilardwicke, 23rd Aug., 1743. 

“ To Newcastle, Sth July, 1743.— MS. 
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Each of the Ministerial sections was numerically lessened by 
one; but the proportion borne by the minority was obviously 
rendered still weaker. The fear of Carteret’s influence, far from 
being ajipeased by the possession of three great offices by the 
Pelhams, showed itself more irritable every day in consulta¬ 
tion upon measures of detail and questions of patronage. The 
Chancellor vainly strove to smoothe over affronts, to adjourn 
points^!! dispute,and to prevail upon his ducal friend to restrain 
exuberant petulance, at least in Council. The arbitrament of 
Orford seemed at one time to be the easiest and best resource 
to avert an actual schism.* His early attendance in town for the 
benefit of his advice on matters of grave exigency was reque.stcd 
confidentially in letters from Cholmondeley. 

Orford had been keeping carnival at Houghton. Every autumn 
he had for many )’ears surrounded himself with a strange medley 
of guests, high-born and ill-bred, profligate and pharisaical, faded 
leaders of fashion who had younger sons to provide for, and bold 
beauties of rank, in whose loud laughter he never ceased to take 
delight. 

Even in earlier days, Townshend used to get away from 
Raiilham in September rather than mingle with the noisy and 
di.scordant throng. Later on we find Pelham, not daring to 
refuse invitation, muttering between his teeth confidentially to 
his brother his regret at the company he found there. But Orford 
was himself to the end in.sensible and incorrigible. . He wrote to 
.say he was still suffering so much from a fall downstairs after 
dinner—the consequence, he suppo.sed, of dining out with Tories, 
—that he was quite unable to undertake an ordinary journey to 
town ; nothing serious had happened ; but if he could be of any use 
later on he was always ready to attend his Majesty. Meanwhile, 
he hoped that nothing he could add to the counsels of his present 
Ministers could be of any impextanoe. 

Dwelling apart, he was gratified by continually being con¬ 
sulted by Henry Pelham, who avowed himstlf to be his Ad¬ 
ministrative disciple. The defection of Stair, and the evidently 
widening estrangement of Pulteney and Carteret, led him to 
suggest the possibility of what he called taking in the Cobham 
party, for whom, hitherto, room had not been made. It seemed, 
however, to be fraught with the old difficulty of all coalitions, 
that any increase of the coveted ingredient would inevitably rc- 
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quire k counter addition ot the opposite material; and the Pclhami/ 
could nfot see their way to either without the other. Incompati¬ 
bility of prejudice or opinions was not thought worth mentioning, 
the only matter of consideration was of which .sort of ti 9 nber the 
new wheels should be made to replace those likely to break down. 
The Duke does not appear to have contemplated an open breach 
with Carteret, if “on his return his behaviour .should make it 
practicable for them to go on with him ” ; but it was otherwise 
with respect to the Privy Seal. His Lordship was accordingly 
allowed to go to Bath without any premonitory hint that the Seal 
might be wanted for somebody else 6y Christmas. In private 
society during the autumn, Pitt, disappointed and impatient, 
sneered at Carteret as the new sole Minister re.sponsible for 
bad measures. VVinnington fairly reminded him that if there 
were a sole Minister, few had helped more to make him than the 
person who now assailed him. The Duke of Marlborough, find¬ 
ing “ old Sarah ” implacable against all who had parted among 
them only to put on the garments of Walpole, suddenly resigned 
everything to reinstate himself in her will. Her comment was 
eminently characteristic: “It is very natural; he’ILsted as soldiers 
do when theyare drunk, and repented when he was .sober.’’ Gower, 
di.ssatisfied with the small share Tories had in the Administration, 
soon afterwards resigned ; and the Privy Seal was given to Chol- 
mondeley. 

Carteret leoked anxiously to making preparations for the ne.xt 
campaign. Knowing the tardiness of the States-General, he 
visited the Hague towards the end of November. F'agel de¬ 
scribes with great naivete their frank and friendly colloquies, 
wherein he made the most of his country’s inability, by rea.son of 
its federal jealousies, and the want of money owing to the pro¬ 
longation of the war. The Secretary was emphatic on the need 
of making an early show df combined vigour in order to bring 
France to terms, for, as before, his paramount desire was peace.* 

It was natural that Orford should exult in the success of his 
intervention in the choice of his successor in the Treasury. “ I 
most sincerely rejoice with you at this first event. It puts you 
in possession, and gives you time to turn yourself, and the defeat 
of Lord Bath is more decisive against him than a battle of 
Dettingen. Yr>u have taken post, and will be able to maintain 

Fagel to M. Hop, 22nil Nov., 1743.— MS. 
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it ; for, whether your colleagues go oh awkwardl/, or dp not go 
on at all, either behaviour will, upon the King’s return, give you 
both pretence and power to fix the scheme upon your own 
model. •But .surely for you it is rather to be wi.shed that they 
will hold on. It will avoid your contending for new alterations 
absent from the King, when every occasion will give your dear 
friend^ an opportunity of crossing or delaying your purpose.s. 
It is too certain what advantage preSence has against absence 
with somebody. The boobies must be managed. The worst that 
could happen to you is for two months to bear the disagreeable 
{)art borne by Lord Wihtiington, with a majority of the Board 
against you. Gibbon and Compton, I should think, may be 
made reasonable when they see you there ; the other two are 
not worth having, or they must be bought at too dear a rate, 
considering what a bargain you have to make with other people 
who will not come cheap. Write to the King, full of duty and 
acknowledgment ; without reserve, approve what he has done 
for the present, because lie has done it. You will treat the great 
man abroad, too, in his own way ; give him as good as he brings, 
and desire him, as an earnest of that cordial affection which he 
bear% to you and your brother, and as a proof that he will endea 
vonr to support you as much as he can, to prevent any changes or 
engagements to be made in the province w here you now preside 
detrimental or di.sagrceablc to you and your interests. Bath, in 
his di.sappointment, may write over to protect his. creatures in 
their present pos.scssions, and encourage them to hold together. 
If they w'ould purchase their peace of you, it will be false and 
ilcceitful. Your strength must be formed of your own friends, 
the old corjrs, and recruits from the Cobham squadron, who 
should be persuaded, now Bath is beaten, it makes room for 
them, if they will not crowd the door when the house is on fire 
and nobody can get in or out. • I’itt»is thought able and formid¬ 
able. Try him or show him. I'o.x you cannot do without. 
Winnington must be had in the way that hej:*an or will be had. 
Your Solicitor'^ is your own, and surely will be useful. Hold up 
the Attorney General,'* he is very able and very honest. It is 
your business now to forgive and gain. Broad bottom cannot be 
made for anything that has a zc.st of Hanover. Whig it with all 
opponents that will parley, but hvare Tory. I never mean tp a 
• ‘ Lord Carteret. Murray. ^ Sir Dudley Ryder. 
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person or .so f but what‘they can bring with them will prove a, 
broken, reed. Dear Harry, I am very personal and very free,, 
and put rnyself in your power.”^ 

The changes in the Cabinet, wisely improved, opened to 
liardwicke’s ruminating mind the prospect of firmer and more 
lasting power. He gave himself up to the Pelhams, in con- 
.stant and unreserved consultation, and believed that with them 
power might be permanently .secured. Did he know how* far the 
health of their Lord Protector at Houghton was sinking ? Or 
was the knowledge the unconfessed reason why he said nothing 
about him in writing to Newcastle? 'Not a w’ord either of the 
five ducal cyphers in C.abinet, w'hose adhesion gave the com¬ 
plete preponderance therein. It seems as though, aware of the 
yearning of Newcastle for the inclusion of Tories in the Ad¬ 
ministration, he was not dispo.sed to encourage that sentiment 
over-much. Pelham had no doubt been .sent to Houghton in 
July to break the design of w'hat w’as called a broad-bottomed 
Ministry ; and it is evident, from Walpole’s letter already given, 
that he had wholly failed to .shake the ineradicable distrust of 
his host in everybody and everything that was not Whig. But 
Hardwicke, who had the facult}’ of looking intimates thft)ugh 
and through, was cautious not to weaken his own influence at 
Claremont by the expression of any opinion that w’ould be un¬ 
welcome : and he required no reminding that what was .so to-day 
might be ju.st the rcver.se to-morrow'. Throughout the whole of 
the Chancellor’s correspondence of twenty years, nothing is more 
notable than his astute abstention from giving an opinion un- 
nece.ssarily soon on any ciucstion. .^\gain and again we have 
Newcastle complaining, like a neglected old maid, of his reserve ; 
but he was not to be moved thereby into anything more than a 
double dose of sedatives, sw'cctcned ad tiat/scam with confections 
of respect and regard. The Pelhams went on their way during 
the autumn and winter, holding out hopes and lures to in¬ 
dividual malcontents of both .sections of Opposition : but unable 
or afraid to go very far in realising schemes of fusion. Orford 
was content to tell the man at the helm how to steer, without 
any longer touching the tiller him.sclf. He wi.shed, if possible,, 
that even his hints should be unknown. “ The secrecy of corres¬ 
pondence with Houghton will become every day more necessary. 

' From Houghton, 25th August, 1743. 
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For your .sake and for mine, it must not be knofti'n th^t f enter 
at all into your affairs. Bath, from the moment he *vas dis¬ 
appointed, turned his eyes upon me. He thinks he shall be 
stronger upon stirring old questions and re-uniting numbers 
personally against me than in any other light. He will try to 
fling my weight into your scale in order to sink it. I write not 
out of any apprehensions ; but my indiscretion will be thought 
very great if it should be known Hhat I begin to provoke 
valour.”^ Late in October, the King being still abroad, Orford 
repeated his adjurations that l^elham should not mistake Car¬ 
teret’s friendly tone as indicating more than his wish to keep 
things quiet for the time. “ I cannot conceive what measure 
this old adventurer forms to himself to secure success. To stick 
at nothing to gain the King, to indulge him in all his unhappy 
foibles, and not to .see his way through a labyrinth of expecta¬ 
tions which he must have raised, deserves no better title than in¬ 
fatuation. He suffers not the King to doubt, but promises him 
success in all his undertakings. He gains him by giving in to 
all his foreign views, and you show the King that what is reason¬ 
able and practicable can only be obtained by the Whigs, and 
can*nevcr be hoped for by any assistance from the Tories. He 
promises and you must perform. .A dissolution in the midst of 
war might give Carteret and his friends a majority ; but its 
spirit would be Tory, and hostile to the German policy of the 
King.”- Newcastle’s jcalou.sy of Carteret's pcr.sqnal influence 
had eaten up his recent zeal for maintaining the Hanover troops, 
and he actually proposed to the Chancellor, without confiding 
the change to his brother, that they should deprecate a Vote in 
Supply for the unpopular corps. A majority of the Cabinet 
were ready to agree to this change of front, and it would pro¬ 
bably have been resolved on but for Orford’s i^terfcrenc^ for the 
last time. He vehemently took the opposite side in secret 
council. Pelham made himself acceptable at Court, arranged 
that Sandys should have his peerage, with iSie Cofferership of 
the Household ; and that he himself should have his place in 
comvundant with the first seat at the Board. . Sir John Rush- 
out was promoted to the Treasurership of the Navy, and the 
Duke of Dorset was gratified by his eldest son being made 

* To Pelham from Houghton, 18th Sept., 1743. 

“ To Pelham, 30 th jOctober, 1743. 
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a Jurfior. Ldni, with Henry Fox for his colleague, at the 
Treasury. 

A new source of weakness begins to be traceable where it 
might hav'e least been expected. The dry rot of egortsm had 
reached even to the core of fraternal friendship ; and the Duke, 
jealous of Henry Pelham’s personal popularity at Court and in 
the Commons, complained to the Chancellor that his brother 
took too much upon him. •“There is one thing I would mention 
to you, relating to myself, which must be touched tenderly, if at 
all. My brother has been long taught to think, by Lord Orford, 
that he is the only person fit to succCed him, and that has a 
credit with the King upon that foot ; and this leads him into 
Lord Orford’s old method of using the first person upon all 
occasions. This is not mere form, for I do apprehend that my 
brother does think that his superior interest in the Closet, and 
situation in the House of Commons, give him great advantages 
over everyone else. They are indeed great advantages, but they 
maybe cdunterbalanced, especially if it is considered over whom 
these advantages are given.”' 

They differed in consultation about the Hanoverian troops 
which Carteret had promised the King and the new head of the 
Treasury was willing to risk a vote in Parliament to secure, but 
which the Duke condemned as certain to be unpopular with the 
army and the public at large. When Parliament reassembled, 
discord in tha Cabinet was freely talked of at Court and else¬ 
where. Gower and Sandwich pressed Bedford to come to town 
that they might confer with their leading friends on the course 
it would be best to pursue. “ The old and the new sections of 
the Ministry were upon such bad terms that there was great 
probability of a rupture between them, and if that happened 
probably one side or other must apply to Opposition for support, 
which w<5uld draw on a negtjtiatton, and the fate of the nation 
might be decided before Parliament met.”^ The crisis was, 
however, deferred,*though Carteret took little pains to strengthen 
himself or the King to conciliate the goodwill of his rivals. “All 
was di.straction ; no union in the Court; no certainty about the 
House of Commons.”® It was resolved to move in both Houses 

' To Hardwicke, 7lh November, 1743, marked “ Most secret.”— aMS. 

“ Gower to Duke of Bedford, 21st Nov., 1743. 

’ H. Walpole’s Letters, Vol. I., 314. 
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for disbanding the Hanoverian regiments. It ha’d indeed been 
expected that the general satisfaction at the course cff events 
abroad would be placed on record with unanimity in Addresses 
to the 'Phrone. The unpolitical masses of the people were agreed 
in being glad that they had a King who would fight on foot, and 
who could win a battle from their natural enemies, as they were 
taught to call the French ; and that if his eldest son was not all 
they dould wish, his younger .son ha 3 a taste for fighting, and 
when wounded would not quit the field till the day was done. 

They were told, moreover, that foreign Powers began once 
more to side with us as 'they used to do, and that on the whole 
England was regarded as better able of late to hold her own. 
The logic of popular felicitations might be open to endless argu¬ 
ment as that of the best-bred politicians, but of its prevalence at 
the close of 1743 there could be little doubt ; and of the impru¬ 
dence of flouting or neglecting it there could be as little on the 
part of Members representing large constituencies or dependent 
on popular favour. It seemed strange, therefore, that the Mem¬ 
ber for Old Sarum should undertake not only to criticise 
disparagingly the military and diplomatic proceedings of the 
Gov*ernment, but in the tone and attitude of one having autho¬ 
rity to pronounce against it the protest of Opposition. Men 
could not forget how brief a space had elapsed since the deafen¬ 
ing cry had been against a too peaceful Minister ; and for a change 
of hands that would insure a spirited foreign policy, nor could 
the)’ forget who were the ringleaders in revolt against national 
humiliation. Yet now they were told by him who assumed the 
right to speak in the people’s name that they must expect na 
change for the better in their affairs. “Our former Minister 
betrayed the interest of his country by his pusillanimity ; our 
present Mini.stcr .sacrifices it by his Quixotism. Our former 
Minister was for negotiating with till the world ; our present is 
for fighting against all. Our former Minister was for agreeing 
to every treaty, though never so dishonourable ; our present will 
give ear to no treaty, though never so reasonable. Thus both 
appear to be extravagant, but with this difference, that by the 
extravagance of our present, the nation will be put to a much 
greater charge than ever it was by the pusillanimity of our 
former." ‘ Without scruple or apology, mi.sgiving or qualifica- 
' I’itt in UelKile, isl Dec., 1743, Aiidress. Almon, I., 12^. 
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tion, he proceeded to treat with scorn every diplomatic act, and 
with ridtcule every sacrifice of life and treasure which Carteret 
and, Bath, Winchilsea and Sandys had sanctioned ; and oracu¬ 
larly to say how each step ought to have been taken and each 
peril avoided. An entire want of sympathy with the feelings 
and predilections, .sentiments and passions of the public at large, 
and the weaknesses, interests, and prejudices of those to whom 
he spoke, singularly contrasted with the tact and versatility that 
had made Stanhope and VVyndham, and Pulteney and Walpole 
masters of debate. From being at first suspected, it grew evident 
to the di.scerning ere it was done that he was attempting to 
commit his party without previous consultation to a new line of 
policy ; and he believed in his individual power of splendid 
eloquence and intrepid assertion to overbear all resistance or 
hesitation. Ending as he began, he exclaimed, “ It is a new 
doctrine to pretend that we ought in our Address to return a 
favourable answer to everything mentioned in his Majesty’s 
Speech. It is a doctrine that has prevailed only since our Par¬ 
liament began to be as acquiescent as a French Parliament. If 
we put a negative upon this Address, it may awaken Ministers 
out of their deceitful dream. If they stop now the nation may 
recover ; but if by such a flattering Address we encourage them 
to go on, it may soon become impossible for them to retreat ; 
and therefore for the sake of Europe and my country I shall 
most heartily^oin in putting a negative upon it.”' Winnington 
and Henry Fox replied to him ; Lyttelton and Cotton feebly 
maintained his argument, and 278 to 149 voted the Address. 
It was carried without amendment. In the Lords Bedford 
denounced exchange of troops as hateful in the nation’s sight; 
and Che.sterfield was yet more unmeasured in jihilippic, aiid 
unscrupulous in his choice of topics. Deceptive muster-rolls, 
disposition to plunder their English comrades, desire to prolong 
the war for the sake of pay, and to leave the brunt to be borne 
. by others ; supposod enjoyment of invidious favour, and failure 
to earn by length of .service the character of veterans, had con¬ 
tributed to breed such enmity between them and our fellow- 
countrymen in the camp that collisions were con.stant, and a 
speedy and succe.ssful end of the war was hopele.ss. Popular 
impatience had come to such a pass, he said, that the growth of 
* Pitt in Dclxile, i.st Dec., 1743, Address. Almon, I., 125. 
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<lisaffcction might be actually feared ; but the Peers would hot be 
moved by a coxcomb, however fluent and scholarly, whb they 
■did not believe altogether believed his own story. The King 
was supjibscd to be dissatisfied with Carteret “ because he had 
not communicated several affairs he was acquainted with, and 
which he ought to have done.” ’ A .sanguine temper prevailed 
and was encouraged by most of those in office as to the ea.se 
with which the .strength of France might be reduced and her 
projects baffled. Carteret and I'agel viewed matters very differ¬ 
ently ; and if the former was more outspoken in Court and 
Cabinet, it accounts for Ris loss of popularity in both. The 
k'rench Army cro.s.scd the Rhine in mid-winter, and at Versailles 
great activity was ob.servabIc for the ne.xt campaign. On the 
last day of the year the sagacious head of the Dutch Executive 
wrote: “According to my opinion it is not good that in England 
they are so much taken up with I'arty busine.ss and ordering 
things at home that little care is taken as yet to provide for what 
is neces.sary in order to be ready early against the ensuing cam¬ 
paign. It gives me great grief that I .see al.so that they have let 
precious time slip, while all atlvices from I'rancc .say that with 
the greatest eagerness they arc putting themselves in a condition 
to act with vigour in the spring.” He owned that the States 
were still unmoved if not irresolute, and augured ill for the 
result.- 

’ M. Hop ti> Kagcl, 3r(l Dec., 1743.—-l/.S'. 

“ Kagcl to Hop, 31st Dec., 1743.— 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE PELHAMS. 

1744. 

Pelham’s finance—Fraternal Jealousy—Resolved to get rid of. Carteret— 
Fear of a Highland Revolt—Enforcement of Penal Laws—France 
Declares War—Carteret, Driven to Resign, Retains his Influence -His 
Policy Readopted—Chesterfield Viceroy- Eight Dukes in the Cabinet 
—Concession of Minor Offices—“ In England, Ministers .ire the King ” 
—Fontenoy. 

G eorge II. wi,shed to retain his sixteen thousand Hano¬ 
verians in Rritish pay, which Carteret engaged should be 
done. The Pelhams, .scared by the denunciations of 
Chesterfield and Pitt, who made the employment of German 
troops a .subject of their most brilliant attacks in Parliament, 
would fain have given them up. But the Foreign Minister, 
with Orford^’s help, made good his promise to the King, and 
got decisive majorities in both Houses on the question. The 
strength of the Pelham Party in the Cabinet, however, was 
shown as often as they assembled at the Cockpit. The Cheinccllor 
refused to put the Seal to a Convention with the King of Sar¬ 
dinia explanatory of the Treaty of Worms, which bound Eng¬ 
land to a 2>ayment of £200,000 a year for an indefinite time, and 
when Carteret averred tlu^ King might affix it himself, various 
alterations proposed by the Pelhams were carried by a majority 
of five. Hardwfckc, Harrington, Newcastle, Dorset, Richmond, 
Montagu, Argyll'' Grafton, and Pelham were for the alterations, 
Carteret, Winchilsea, Tweeddale, and Bolton again.st. 

To provide the interest on a new loan for the war, Pelham 
proposed, in Ways.and Means, to put a further duty of 2s. 6d. 
a cwt. on sugar. Sir John Barnard led a combination of in- 


Lale Islay. 
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terests against it; and men of various .shades of opihion contri¬ 
buted objections and arguments to prove that besides being an 
additional burthen on the consumer, it would ensure the already 
apprehended transfer of production from our own to the Dutch 
colonies. If extra funds were really wanted, Lord Limerick 
asked, why not put a penny a yard on linens brought from 
iibroad ? a proposal which warmed the hearts of all who were 
connected with Irish and Scotch industfy. The First Lord of 
the Treasury argued that this would defeat the Commercial 
Treaty negotiating with .Austria, whereof one of the preliminaries 
engaged that no further iir/^rart duties should be imposed on the 
products of the Empire. It was contended that our merchants 
had rather incur the risk of retaliation to an equal amount on bur 
fabrics than that one of the few comforts of life should be turned 
into a luxury unenjoyable by the people. Why not apply the 
surplus revenue already arising from the Gin Ta.x, or borrow once 
more from that never-failing friend in need, the Sinking Fund? 
Divisions ran close, and Government was at last beaten on the 
recommittal of their Bill. Sugars and molasses for the time 
escaped ; the Cabinet were too far pledged to risk the Com- 
merciakTreaty with Austria by an additional charge on linen, 
and the First Lord of the Treasury was obliged to come down 
with a reluctant admission that he hoped to make both ends meet 
by reliance on some of the other means proposed. 

Careful in observing the temper of the House, and.sedulous in 
endeavouring to adapt the harness of taxation to the galled jade 
of popular toil, Pelham prepared to follow up the increased duty 
on gin by an augmentation on foreign wine, the bulk of which was 
still imported from P'rance. To tax the indulgence of the work¬ 
ing man without proportionately taxing that of the rich, would 
sooner or later stir up fresh and formidable complaint. In his 
11 ;xt Budget, therefore, he proposed to»lay an additional impost of 
a tun on foreign wine and a tun on foreign vinegar, in order 
to provide for the payment of interest on furtl\pl loans for sup¬ 
port of the war ; and no party, however disposed to find fault, 
cavilled at this mode of replenishing the military chest. 

More than one circumstantial account had reached the P'orcign 
Office of Prince Charles P'dward having quitted Rome in di.s- 
guise, to hunt, as some reported; and, as others said, to take com¬ 
mand qf the Irish Legion in King Louis’s service, hoping thcrebt* 
VOL. II. I) 
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to draw frc^ recruits to its standard from home. The knowledge 
of his departure was concealed from his father and from the l^opc 
until after he was gone, and the rumour seems to have gained 
credence that his destination in reality was Scotland, where he 
hoped to rally sufficient adherents to challenge the possession ot 
his regal heritage. All knowledge or even belief in the design 
would, of course, be disclaimed at Versailles ; but on the convoy 
of the French fleet, thdi lying at Ikest, the hopes of the adven¬ 
ture confessedly turned. If the other maritime Powers were upon 
their guard no need c.xisted for any apprehension, as the squadron 
there was ill-prepared for sea; and Frtince was not likely to devote 
sufficient means to render it formidable.^ 

At the beginning of February came tidings that the squadron 
from Brest had passed the Scilly Isles, and was sighted midway in 
the Iri-sh Channel. The news spread no little alarm at Whitehall. 
Some uneasiness was felt as to the temper of the army. Lord 
A. Hamilton and other officers were looked on by the Whigs as 
untrustworthy, and the Master of the Horse reminded the Secre¬ 
tary of State that half the forces in Ireland were Catholics,- yet 
no sign of di.saffcction was manife.sted there; and when the sta¬ 
bility of the Government was really threatened in the following 
year Ireland did not .stir. 

But it was thought useful, from a party point of view, to 
affect, in the spring of 1744, distru.st of the loyalty of the 
Catholics ia both kingdoms; and the provisions of the Abjura¬ 
tion Act, enabling magistrates to call upon all persons of the sus¬ 
pected creed to take the oaths of abjuration and allegiance under 
pain of fine or imprisonment, were suddenly put in operation. 
The Duke of Norfolk e.Kpostulated earnestly with the Secretary 
of State against the hardship of the proceeding. 

“The tranquillity the Roman Catholics had ever enjoyed under 
his Majesty flattered thciH that they might still continue under 
•the same gracious influence, unless interrupted by their own in¬ 
discreet behaviSur.” The tendering of the oaths at York had 
caused the greatest apprehension, and it was increased by the 
orders which were sent down to the Justices in Norfolk to do the 
.same. This naturally put him upon having recourse to New¬ 
castle’s good offices to obtain his Majesty’s favour and protec- 

*.Secret intelligence to M. <le Wasner, 25th January, 1744.— Jl/S. 

“ Richmond to Newcastle, 3rd February, 1744.— A/S. 
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tion. The reque.st by no means implied any desire Yor o-xefnp- 
tion from giving such security for personal behaviour as ftiight 
be thought necessary by the Government.* 

Still vague rumours of sedition were heard now and then. As 
Gustos Rotulorum of Notts, the Secretary of State had called on 
the Deputy-Lieutenants and the Justices of the county to 
assemble and take counsel, who, finding nothing better to do for 
their defence, asked for a warrant to search the Duke of Nor¬ 
folk’s hou.sc, which, they were told, was not necessary. Thus 
the whole country was kept simmering, to the no small amuse¬ 
ment of the disloyal few, 5 s they proved to be eventually ; but 
who, no doubt, duly reported the bustle of administrative mis¬ 
giving to their friends in France, and thereby helped to foster 
the belief in the practicability of a revolution, which led to 
trouble in the following year. At St. James’s it all tended to 
create a belief that never had King such vigilant guardians of the 
throne. In.structions were sent to the Lords Justices of Ireland 
to issue a Proclamation closing all places of Catholic worship. 
The names of Archbishop Hoadly, who professed to know better 
on religious feeling, and of Speaker Foyle, who certainly knew 
better bn political grounds, were, with that of the Chancellor 
Jocelyn, appended. 

To this last fling of intolerance no open resistance was offered, 
and the numerous congregations, who found their chapels closed, 
were obliged to resort to various obscure and hunriliating ex¬ 
pedients for participation in the rights of their communion. 

After a time the vigour of the interdict was relaxed, and no 
one seemed to be interested in calling for its enforcement. 

In an humble building, situated in one of the poorest portions 
of Dublin, a priest named Gerald celebrated Mass without inter¬ 
ruption, until at length, having drawn to his ministry too 
numerous a flock, the ruinous buildiri|j suddenly gave way, and 
many of them were buried in its fall. For very^shame the local 
Fxecutive hastened to recall their proclamation^ and it was never 
more renewed. 

George Grenville opposed the suspension of the Habeas Cor¬ 
pus Act for two months as a mere proof of weakness on the 
part of those in authority, who were unjustified in impugning 
the loyalty of the people at large. Chesterfield, in the Upper 
* From Worksop, 7th February, 1744.— AfS. 
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House, coifimended the moderation of Government in limit¬ 
ing the measure to so short a period, but he subsequently objected 
tp a Bill, introduced by Mr. Fazakerly, making it treason to cor¬ 
respond with sons or descendants of the exiled Sovereign. Dis¬ 
sensions in the Cabinet were hushed for a time by the threat ot 
invasion. About the middle of March a fleet of eighteen ships 
of the line, with a proportionate number of frigates, having the 
Young Pretender and‘Marshal Saxe, with 14,000 troops, on 
board, appeared off the Isle of Wight, where no force lay to 
resist them. But before they made any attempt to land a violent 
gale blew the whole of the squadrorf out to sea ; and it was not 
without difficulty the ships corrqiosing it reached the French har¬ 
bours. The immediate danger past. Government gave an account of 
it the utmost publicity. In the City subscription lists were opened, 
and a loyal address voted to support the Constitution and the Pro¬ 
testant religion. The Duke of Marlborough and Lord Stair, whose 
recent resignations had failed of their intended effect, offered to 
take office again in order to give strength, as they said, to the 
established order of things ; and as it was not a time to be nice, 
the tender was accepted. A hubbub of perturbation and patriotism 
was kept up for some weeks, and in the midst of it the*sum of 
;^io,ooo,ooo was voted to provide additional means of national 
defence. The panic had served its turn, and was already snoring 
drowsily. Devonshire was able, without boasting, to terminate 
his seven years’ trust with the report that public order had 
not been disturbed in Ireland, and that party spirit had, for a 
time at least, given way to passive contentment. At length 
h'rance declared war. Instead of dynastic invasion, the cam¬ 
paign of 1744 was fought in Flanders and on the Rhine. The 
Young Pretender’s letters to his father complained that their 
party in England were thinking much more of amusement than 
ought else ; and two or three Catholic gentlemen, who had been 
arrested on suspicion, were liberated by the Council of Regency, 
there being no* evidence against them. Carteret accompanied 
George II. to Hanover, where they remained throughout the sum¬ 
mer. Chesterfield was rewarded for his aid in the Lords with 
the Viceroyalty of Ireland; and Stair, for similar help ener- 
geticallyafforded,was once more made Commander-in-Chief. The 
magistrates in Northumberland grew ashamed of the seizures of 
‘.irms and horses they had made, and requested Tankerwille to 
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ask for further instructions. They desfred an orde^ for restitu¬ 
tion to their Catholic neighbours, as there was not a man in the 
county who had the least intention to stir.^ 

A letter from Goodwood relates to a variety of topics 
domestic and foreign, but there is not a whiff of smoke about 
invasion. And so on throughout the wearisome mass of corre¬ 
spondence from all parts of the Kingdom, from persons of various 
cla.sses about places, promotions, pensions, reversions, and the 
other stock-in-trade of official importunity, there was no more 
allusion to Charles Edward, a French landing, or possible change 
of dynasty than to the watrt of rain in Arabia Felix. 

Matthews reported that the fleet under his command was in 
urgent need of reinforcement, and the Cabinet met to consider 
what was to be done. There were present: Lord President, 
Privy Seal, Lord Steward, Lord Chamberlain, Bolton, Devon¬ 
shire, Argyll, Tweeddalc, VVinchilsea, Carteret, H. Pelham, and 
Newcastle. They could only agree to call upon the Board of 
.Admiralty to report witliout delay what naval strength was 
available. - 

Carteret’s habitual spurn of the vermiculatc questionings and 
cavils (»f his colleagues tormented Newcastle more than others. 
At intervals he rumincated the possibility of getting rid of his 
supercilious coadjutor, who would think and act for himself, 
and daily e.xerciscd more and more complete sway over the 
mind of the King. From Claremont the head of yie Pelhams 
appealed to his brother whether they ought to endure such con¬ 
tumely any longer: “ I have, you know, long thought that it 
was not possible to go on with my Lord Carteret with any 
satisfaction to ourselves, or prospect of doing service to our 
country. This opinion chiefly arose from the nature of the 
man; who never will have any fixed scheme of acting; lives 
upon events ; and has such a contempt for everybody else that 
he will not so much as vouchsafe to communicate his thoughts 
to those with whom he acts, whoever they are^ • But that which 
particularly at this time makes it unsafe to go on with him is 
that his chief view in all that he does, or proposes to do, is the 
making court to the King, by preferring Hanoverian considera¬ 
tions to all others. By this method he secures the Closet, 

^ Tankerville to Newcastle from Chillingham, l^th May, 1744 -— 

“,Mem. 15th May, 1744.— MS. 
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whether hi# schemes succeed or not. Hitherto we have defeated 
many, and if we were all equally determined to take and share 
the weight of so doing we might hope to get the better of him, 
upon the only solid foot, namely, that of prosecuting*the war or 
making peace, if practicable, upon an English principle. My 
present resolution is to content myself with having contributed 
to set aside those onerous engagements actually taken by the 
declarations and sccrcf articles of the Treaty of VVorrfis, which 
were not ratified, a treaty calculated (as Mr. Shippen said) for 
the Meridian of Germany. I .shall not upon this immediately 
resign my employment, which, I sTm sensible, would be dis¬ 
tinguishing myself from the rest of my friends, and turn the 
criticism of the world upon my immediate conduct, rather than 
upon that of my Lord Carteret. My intention, therefore, is to 
remain until the rest of my friends think they can go on no 
longer, and then most heartily and cheerfully to go with them, 
and whilst I do remain to confine mj’self only to the business of 
the Southern Province, now confined to the Court of Turin ; 
never on any account to promote any meeting of the King’s 
servants ; to come, however, when it is desired by others, and to 
give my opinion, pro rc natd, to go into the King’s Cfo.sct as 
seldom as possible, to avoid being there with Lord Carteret 
whenever I can, and to take an oi)portunity to explain to the 
King the reasons of my particular conduct. But one thing I am 
more determined on than any other. If the King would remove 
Lord Carteret to-morrow, and make an Administration just as 
we ourselves would have it, I would not, on any account, take a 
part in it without having it first explained that this Hanover 
complaisance is no longer to influence all our conduct. There 
is the sore,—there the grievance. If the King goes abroad I 
take it for granted things will then be brought to a decision.”' 

Had a majority of the'Cabinet been asked their opinion it 
would probably have been given against the King’s leaving 
England. They,still occasionally tried to persuade one another 
that they were afraid of the Pretender, and with better reason 
they were haunted with the fear that any civil commotion would 
disclo.se their weakness and how little hold they had upon the 
respect and confidence of the work-a-day community. 

•In a paro.xysm of candour, the Master of the Horse wrote : “ I 
‘ To II. Pelham, loth June, 1744.— MS, 
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am shocked at the King’s going abroad’ the more I^think of it, 
it being not only a rash undertaking, but I know and am, sure 
that it must be attended with very bad consequences abroad, and 
in all likelihood fatal at home, for I am very sure we shall havb 
all the old Hanoverian quarrels over again, get worse, rather than 
improve in the ill-will of the army, which is at present the 
only thing we have to trust to, be beat very likely by the French 
abroad, and, what is still more likely, t>e invaded by them at 
home, for which considerations I think that no means can be 
too strong or even violent to stop it. If entreaties won’t prevail, 
and if Parliament had bccit sitting, 1 think he would and ought 
to be addre.ssed in the strongest terms.” ^ His correspondent 
had not the courage to reiterate such rhodomontade, and, if he 
had, he would only have been snubbed bj- his Majesty, who was 
never easily frightened, and who might well have asked what 
had become of the millions voted by Parliament to make the 
Kingdom safe a few months before. Carteret might have sup¬ 
pressed a rising laugh till after dinner, and called for an extra 
flask of Burgundy to aid him in forgetting for an hour to what 
impotents the executive power must be left in his absence. But 
Georg® II. had ever since Dcttingen been pos.sessed with the 
devil of battle, and to Ilcrrcnhausen he would go; while his 
favourite son, then just out of his teens, should h.ave a chance 
of distinction. Carteret, who had a Furopcan policy in his head, 
whereof one of the conditions was that the reigning family by 
Act of Parliament should vindicate their preferential title to the 
Throne by .showing that they were not unworthy of their feudal 
lineage, rejoiced at rather than lamented his obstinacy. Had 
there been any real danger to the realm he must have known it, 
and he would have been insane, for his own sake, to have quitted 
Whitehall. He would have stuck iit no device or difficulty to 
obtain a postponement of the Royal journej-; and expostulation 
from such a man would have jjrcvailed, as it had done when 
Walpole di.s.suaded George I. from quitting P'^igland on the eve 
of the revolt of Mar. 

But on the 23rd of June he received through Lord Stair a 
despatch from General Reid regarding 500 transports which had 
suddenly assembled at Dunkirk, in con.sc<iuencc of which the 
Cabinet was summoned ; and in a long audience, his Maje.^ty, 
»' Richmond to Newcastle, from Goodwood, 20th June, 1744 '— 
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in considcvation, “did change his resolution and countermand 
his o/^ers, so that difficulty was over.” ^ 

But torpor soon overspread both Court and Cabinet, and 
Newcastle found -nothing more important to write about to 
Houghton than the next presentation to Frimingham, a little 
parish wanted for a friend, as worth no more than ;tlo a year. 
The next time Newcastle went to Kensington, he took care to 
mention it. But the King said he had promised the first living 
to a protege of Lady Yarmouth. His Grace argued that the 
Suffolk parish was not worth that gentleman’s taking, but 
George II., grown e.xpcrienccd in thc*art and my.stery of patron¬ 
age, replied that he found livings were .said to beonly;£^ioa 
year when they were worth £200 ; and the Duke could only 
console Lord Orford by reminding him that these things happen 
at first sometimes, but arc soon afterwards got over.'- 

If he could not go himself into Germany, his Majesty wished 
to do something there in aid of the Allies that would be recog¬ 
nised by them. The King of Poland was engaged to furnish, as 
Elector of Saxony, a contingent of 30,000 men. The force was 
organised, but could not move without money, and Carteret was 
ready to assent to a moderate subsidy, but what would other 
Ministers say? The Chancellor, when consulted, could only 
hope that our army in Flanders would be able to make 
their superiority felt over that of the French. The sinister atti¬ 
tude of Prussia was ascribed to our refusal the preceding year to 
sanction a .separate negotiation for active alliance, and “ the in¬ 
action of the army in F'landcr.s to the King having been forced 
to stay at home. Whatever the eause, he was now in more 
indecent ill-humour, after things were partly over, than he had 
been during the time of their opposition to what was proposed : 
and Newcastle thought he could see by the air of the Court 
and the courtiers towards <them, or at least towards himself, a 
greater shyness than he had yet observed. The King probably 
thought that he’l^d nothing more to hope for from them, and 
nothing to fear; that they would go on with his favourite 
Minister, and he would use them accordingly. If any joint 
resolution could be taken by all their friends, to show him that 
he must choose between the different parties in his Administra- 

* Carteret to Newaistlc, 24tli June, 1744.— MS'. 

2jr(l .\iigust, 1744.—/I/.V. 
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tion, his Grace would leave the time of doing it to them. But if 
not, he was determined to let the King know that his having 
had the misfortune to differ in some points from Carteret had 
made him<BO disagreeable to his Majesty, that out of duty to 
him and regard for himself he must resign his employments : for 
no man could bear what he went through every day at their joint 
audiences in the Closet.” ^ 

Anxious as the old Ministers were, a# well they might be, to 
keep in touch with the Master of Houghton, he was not always 
as careful of their susceptibilities. Memory would sometimes 
bring back the time when he could fling little favours around him 
without asking leave or pausing to think, for he never cared 
what might be said about them. He wrote to Hardwicke, ask¬ 
ing if he would make one, Courtville, Justice of the Peace for 
Westminster. There was nothing to be said against the man’.s 
character, and possibly he had as much .sense in ordinary affairs, 
and knew as little of the law as their existing worships of the 
quorum. But the Keeper'of the Great Seal was troubled with 
administrative qualms. Come of nothing himself, he had now a 
reputation for full-dress dignity to supjjort; and without 
venturiflg actually to refuse he filed a special demurrer : “ I beg 
your lordship will be assured that no person in the world can 
have more zeal than I have to obey your commands, nor can 
think himself more interested where you or jamr friends are con¬ 
cerned. If the question was concerning anything that ought to- 
be made lucrative I would contribute to it all in my little power,, 
but the true and real reason why I have not yet put him into the 
commission for Westmin.stcr is, the low employment of organist 
of St. James’s Church, which he is now in the actual possession 
of. This has made some persons of that Parish, who arc Justices 
of the Peace, object against him ; they consider him only as their 
organist, and whether from a certain Itautcur or other considera¬ 
tions, they think it improper that he should be brought upon the 
Bench with them. Neither can I find that aij>'person in that 
situation has ever been put into the commission. These are the 
grounds why I have hitherto delayed complying with your 
request in this little affair, and I beg your lordship will be 
assured that when I do so, I do a thing much more disagree¬ 
able to myself than it can be to you.” 

* Newcastle to I’olham, 25th August, 1744. 

“ To Orfortl, 4th August, 1744. 
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Was it a tardy impulse of compunction on tlic part of the 
fallcy Minister for a wrong done in times gone by that prompted 
the request ? Courtville was said to be the disappointed lover 
of Maria Skerritt, whom Walpole beguiled from her h»me several 
years before, and for the loss of whose services her father 
made him pay five hundred pounds. Sir Robert was induced by 
his mistress to whom he became much attached, to have Court¬ 
ville made organist of tKc parish church ; and now that the grave 
had closed over her remains he bethought him of the strange 
device by way of reparation to which the Chancellor could not 
be induced to lend his sanction. • 

In the autumn of 1744, to the amazement and perplexity of 
Ilardwicke, a feud suddenly broke out between the Pelhams 
regarding certain rights of private property, about which he had 
been consulted as their common adviser. His arbitration of 
their contending claims was upon the whole favourable to the 
younger brother, on which the Duke gave vent to his mortifica¬ 
tion in terms of unbridled spleen. His nephew, Henry Earl of 
Lincoln, and heir-presumptive of his estates and honours, had 
long been a cause of solicitude and concern to his family. Sine¬ 
cures and dignities heaped upon him failed to kindle ] 5 olitical 
ambition in one whose only boast was that of fabulous excess in 
■every kind of sensual indulgence. Hoping to wean him from his 
worthless ways, a match had been proposed for him with Lady 
Pomfret’s 4 aughter, the acknowledged queen of beauty of her 
time, but “Juno,” as her adorers called her, listened only to 
laugh at his foppish and foolish tenders of admiration, and when 
her hand was given to a worthier suitor, the Duke persuaded him 
to marry his cousin, daughter of Lady Catherine Pelham. In 
framing settlements, differences unexpectedly arose that threa¬ 
tened to mar the engagement. The First Lord, naturally anxious 
that a suitable provision should, under all circumstances, 
be' secured for his beloved, instructed counsel to provide, 
amongst other things, a rent charge of four thousand pounds on 
the ancestral estate. The warmth of Newcastle’s professions of 
affection suddenly cooled on the suggestion of the new liability : 
for do not shallow waters freeze in temperature that does not 
even seem to chill those of deeper flow ? In an outbreak of ill- 
tcpiper he exclaimed : “ Every deed, every transaction, every 

thought that arises, convinces me more and more that np man 
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ever was so hardly, so unkindly, so cruelly used as ham by-my 
brother, but he puts a pistol to my breast and I must yield. To 
tear a power from me when It is not pretended that any friend 
or adviser«ever propo.sed or talked to me upon it, or had my 
jircvious consent to it, is unheard of. But it is over ; I sign to- 
jiight, to show how little I was to be suspected, and that I am 
not what others are, nor as my brother—without a heart. I have 
ordered Mr. Murray to prepare the docifment for me to sign.” * 
Ilardwicke, being consulted, e.xpostulated to such purpose that 
the point was conceded without further reproach, and the 
world was left in ignorantc how near the unity of the family 
had been to snapping asunder. - 

In the Low Countries the war languished, and the Dutch, 
angry at the withdrawal of some of the English troops, and 
distrustful of the intentions of the Cabinet, refused to be drawn 
into more active measures. .Austria, unsustained by her old 
.idlies, was glad to take into pay a motley host of Croats, 
I’andours, and condottieri. The victory of Dettingen had 
veali.sed the life dream of George 11 ., but it had realised little 
else. The French arms everywhere prevailed, and the hopes of 
the Erdtender daily rose. People grumbled at the mismanage¬ 
ment of the war, which they ascribed to what they called the 
rashness and levitj^ of Carteret; and his colleagues, who resented 
his impulsive and inconsiderate demeanour, threw all the blame 
■on him. 

Newcastle, his brother, the Chancellor, and Harrington made 
tip their minds to drive him from the helm. lie still believed 
himself supreme, and too strong to be moved. He treated his 
■contemned associates in council with provoking candour and the 
King with sleepless attention. Could we know all that passed 
in his long audiences, we should probably find not a few touches 
of ridicule and perhaps of caricature*in his versatile relation of 
his hindrances and difficulties with Newcastle ; but, too well- 
bred to allow outsiders a share of the amusenjctit he gave him¬ 
self and his master at the expense of a colleague, he kept his 
laugh for occasional oircning in the Cabinet, where he could be 
bru-sque and blunt. .At the end of the session of 1744, the ill- 
3’oked Secretaries had grown tired of the stifled conflict so long 

' To IlariUviiUe -•■.l/.s'. 

Ilardwicke to NewcMstle, l5lhOct., 1744.— 
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going pn. fl'he freedom of speech used in their altercations at 
the (^ockpit and elsewhere left Carteret in no doubt as to the 
purpose which we now know was expressed in the Duke’s letters 
to the Chancellor. By his mother’s death he had succeeded to 
the title and e.state of Granville, and wc read of him by his old 
name no more. 

The ev'cnt, long awaited, conferred a step in rank at which his 
wife was said to be fclatcd more than him; and though in 
mourning, she continued to receive without political distinction 
the best and wittiest of the political world. Horace Walpole the 
younger was welcomed as though his father had never been an 
enemy. 

Carteret ruffled too often and too openly his official way- 
layers. His intellectual superiority to most of them would have 
been hard enough to bear even though he had not unnecessaril>- 
made them feel it. George 11, might get out of temper, might 
be sullen, wayward, and rude to those who would have him 
throw over his chief confidant in German affairs, but it could 
matter little if they held together and stood firm ; for Granville 
had no following in the Lower House capable of wrestling 
with the trained and tried adherents of the Muster-Mastcr- 
General. Pitt and Cotton might have been kept, perhaps,, 
on his side by Leicester House, but while the Cabinet remained 
as then constituted, it would avail nothing. Piarly in June he 
exclaimed ip an altercation at the Palace : “ Things cannot go 
on as they are ; they must be brought to some decision. I will 
not submit to be overruled and out-voted on every point by four 
to one. If you will take the Government you may ; if you 
cannot, or will not, there must be some direction, and I will do 
it.” Next day he went further : “ There is anarchy in Holland 
and anarchy at home. The first may be removed by a Stadt- 
holder ; but, to remove thc»latter, things must be brought to an 
immediate decision.” He believed that the reins would fall into 
his hands throu^l^thc weakness of the Pelhams and the necessity 
that was felt for a firm hand in the conduct of the war. The 
Pelhams continued to cast all the blame of failure on their hated 
rival and his friends in Council, the leading features of whose 
policy they had acquiesced in, but whose executive capacity they 
affiected to contemn. Newcastle repeated intermittently his 
proposal to resign, but without being able apparently to coiivince 
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any of his colleagues of the probability of that step. % Sending a 
sheaf of despatches to the Chancellor, he urged that the,only 
means to act effectually for the public and honourably for them¬ 
selves was«to remove the cause and author of all mischances an?l 
misfortunes, and to continue no longer answerable for the general 
conduct of affairs. In the first case, they might carry on the 
war or put an end to it as they thought best; in the other, they 
would be answerable for nothing. ThisAvay of thinking was not 
agreeable to their friends. They would have liked better to jmt 
it upon measures. What he most feared was that this difference 
of opinion, this uneasiness* and this indecision with regard to 
going out, would draw them on nc.xt Session as it did the last 
blaming, cavilling, but still going on ; to prevent which he de¬ 
pended on Hardwicke’s friendship and weight in their delibera- 
tions.i 

When the time for the meeting of Parliament approached, the 
Duke made the Chancellor draw up a memorial to the King 
setting forth in gloomy terms the condition of affairs, and attri¬ 
buting to the P'oreign Secretary all the failures and mischiefs 
that had occurred.^ This was first^ agreed to by the four con¬ 
federates, and subsequently by several others. Harrington 
praised it highly, and it was ne.xt day sent by special messenger 
to Euston. All agreed that it should not be presented until its 
learned author returned from Hertfordshire. News meantime 
arrived that the Prussian King had suddenly broken, through all 
his engagements, and reduced Prague after a fortnight’s siege, 
making its numerous garrison prisoners of war. Wade, though 
a brave soldier and an honest man, remained motionless in 
Elanders; the Dutch were discouraged by his inaction ; and 
autumn wore away. 

Too late awakened to the want of reliable support, Granville 
tried by various means to abate the personal antipathies arrayed 
against him. A curious instance is described by Andrew Stone 
in a letter to his chief. Pelham told him that ^6 Earl had made 
him a visit ostensibly of compliment on the recent marriage in 
his family, and then, as if he had just recollected it, said he had 
had something to mention for near a month past, but had 
always forgotten when they met. The King had long had an 

* Newcastle to Ilardwicke, 14th .September, 1744. 

’ Mem., 20th Sept., 1744.—. 1 /-V. 
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intentjon #b do something for Mr. Edward Finch,* had been 
thinl^ing of granting him the reversion of some office, had fixed 
on the auditorship of the Exchequer ; and, therefore, directed 
liim to .speak to Pelham for that purpose. The.se rwatters had 
sometimes passed through the hands of the Secretary of State, 
of which he had a proof in the warrant which he drew from his 
pocket, signed by Sunderland when Secretary, granting the 
same office to its therf possessor; but he himself thclught the 
more natural course was that it should go through the Treasury. 
I’he P'irst Lord asked if he had the King’s orders to deliver this 
message to him, to which Granville* replied that he had : on 
which Pelham said he would not fail to let the King know that 
he had been thus told of the orders of his Majesty, adding, with 
great plainness and firmness, his sentiments upon this manner of 
treating him in the office he bore : and which he had undertaken 
by express Royal command, and not by any .solicitation or desire 
on his part. Granville, seeing his mistake, said that he might 
very n.aturally think that this thing came from him, but that it 
did not singly arise from him. To which Pelham replied that he 
understood his meaning, and suppo.sed that Lady Yarmouth 
was employed, but he could not allow that that m^de any 
difference. It rested there ; and they then talked of foreign 
affairs. The speech must be thought of without delay. The\' 
were all embarked in the same ship, and must sink or swim 
together, Opposition certainly thought so. On which Pei- 
ham rejoined that they were indeed, as far as the kingdom 
was concerned, and .so were the Opposition themselves. It 
might possibly be thought that he would not be able to rai.se 
the requisite supplies for next year ; but that was a mi.stakc ; 
he was confident of being able to do .so, but he certainly would 
not attempt it, unless he knew and approved of the services for 
which they were wanted,*for this was no time for walking by 
faith and not by sight. Plis visitor went away without betraying 
any ill-humour bi; disappointment at the reception his maladroit 
effort of treating had met with.- 

The effect produced upon the King by the joint memorial was 
“ sullenness, ill-humour, fear ” ; a disposition to acquie.sce, if it 
could be done, with Lord Granville’s administration (of Foreign 

* M.I’. for Cambridge University and Groom-in-Wailing. 

’ A. Stone to Newcastle, 4th November, 1744. From Whitehall.— MS. 
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Affairs), for that was the whole. This appeared plainly by»his 
Majesty’s looks and discourse. Addressing Granville, he ^aid : 
“ It is time to think of a Speech ; we must speak plainly, and lay 
the whole before Parliament.” 

“ I conclude this day the scheme of conduct will be settled 
between the King and Lord Granville, which will, I believe, be 
what I always foresaw: a seeming acquiescence, depending 
upon Lord Granville’s savoir to draw tjs on. This is what I 
most dread ; and I own I think nothing will prevent it but a 
concert iniime in a proper manner with Lord Chesterfield. I 
have delivered the paper (tU the Chancellor) in the manner you 
all like, my brother has well supported it; you will be so 
good as to do it to-morrow or Monday, and I beg you will ex¬ 
plain it to the King; but firmness is beyond all argument. Lord 
Harrington must soon follow, and I think the Dukes of Dorset 
and Argyll.” ^ The document sent was a round-robin for the 
dismissal of Granville. The King returned it without any com¬ 
ment, and the ostracised Secretary sore beset looked anxiously 
on every side for succour. 

Through Lord Cholmondcley he sought a reconciliation with 
his an(5cnt foe, now a lonely invalid at Houghton. Were it 
possible to bring about an alliance with him, damaged in reputa¬ 
tion and enfeebled in strength though he was, Granville be¬ 
lieved that he might still be able to break the cabal of dis¬ 
affected colleagues, if he could not set them at dcfiajice. 

The Pelhams divined or had some inkling of this attempt, and 
confidentially advised Walpole to wrap himself in silence, and 
not to come to town. 

Old Horace wrote to his brother that the contest going on 
was evidently one for a change of men and not of measures. 
But the veteran statesman, more weary of idleness and of neglect 
than of bodily pain, grasped eagerty at the reins which he 
fancied were once more within his reach, and, against the desire 
of his physician, undertook the journey thaW ^vas destined to 
hasten his end. 

Meanwhile his reply to his son-in-law held out little hope of 
his sharing the views of Ministers ; and certain negotiations 
with the Tories for a junction having failed, “the great 
but hunted statesman,” to use the words of one of kis 
* Newcastle, 3r(l November, 1744. 
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pursuers: i' an outcast from all partic.s, was at length obliged 
to resign.” 

Granville still retained the confidence of the King, who he 
ITeely acknowledged had stood by him as long as it ws possible. 
His sense of commanding ability as a debater had made him 
too sanguine and reckless in his personal demeanour. It was 
said of him by Winnington that had he studied Parliament more 
and Demosthenes less,•he would have been a more successful 
Minister. Without borough influence in the one House or 
powerful connections in the other, he needed all the coolness 
and beguiling talk of Walpole to folk)w in his footsteps or make 
head against the jealou.sy which his talents were certain to 
engender. He lacked both, and took little pains to affect cither. 
Given to pleasure, his fine intellect was often clouded and his 
temper ruffled by indulgence, and he had sometimes been im¬ 
prudent enough to appear in public when heated with wine. 

Opposition was sounded as to what share of office was e.v- 
pected as the price of .support. Negotiations of this kind are 
naturally carried on with continual disclaimers of authority to 
bind anyone to anything, but in their progress caution is some¬ 
times forgotten, and patriotic impatience is tempted on a hinch to 
make free with that most unsafe of political implements—the 
j)en. While the terms of coalition were still unsettled. Chester¬ 
field wrote to the remaining Secretary of State: “ When I had 
the honour, of seeing your Grace last, you seemed desirous to 
know the numbers and names of our necessary people ; in con¬ 
sequence of which Lord Cobham, Lord Gower, and myself have 
prepared such a list, which we arc ready to give you whenever 
you please to command us.” ^ Newcastle replied: “If you, 
Lord Cobham, and Lord Gower will be so good as to come to 
my Lord Chancellor’s house at eight o’clock. Lord Harrington, 
my brother, and I will •not fail to meet you there.” ^ Pro¬ 
tracted comparison of personal merits and egregious protesta¬ 
tions of private ^steem ended for the time only in promi.ses to 
meet again, but by degrees the force of gravity in votes over¬ 
came obstacles and softened difficulties. 

Harrington resumed the Seals of Secretary of State ; Dorset 
became Lord President, and was succeeded by Devonshire as 

* To Newcastle, 1st December, 1744.— AfS. 

'■* To Chesterfielfl, jrd December, 1744.— MS. 
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Lord Steward ; liedford was made First Lord of the'Adnjirc'rity 
instead of Winchilsea, Gower displaciiig Cholmondeley as Ifrivy 
Seal. Newcastle wished to be considered Chief Minister. He 
told Chesterfield that he had tried to bring him into the Cabinet, 
but found the obstacles insurmountable. He was, however, 
appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and at the same time 
Ambassador Extraordinary to the States General, in the hope 
of inducing them to form an offensive ^nd defensive alliance 
against France. George II. had been nettled at some liberties 
Chesterfield had taken in criticising the strategy before the 
battle of Dcttingen : and When, at his audience of leave, the 
Earl, with his best grimace of humility, asked to be acquainted 
with his Majesty’s final wishes, the impatient reply was, “You 
have already received your instructions.” 

The new Cabinet stood thus :— 


POXTER ... 

Duke oe Dorset ... 
Earl Gower 
Hardwicke 

Duke of Newcastle anu-^ 
l^OKj) Harrington > 

Duke of (jrafton 
Duke of Devonshire... 
Duke of Richmond ... 
Duke of Montagu 
Duke of Bedford 
Duke of Argyll 
Marquis of '1’weeudale 
Henry Pelham 


Archbishop of Canterbury 
Lord President 
.. J^rii'y Seal 

I.ord Chancellor 

.. Secretaries of State 

Lord Chamberlain 
f.ord Steward 
.. J fas ter of the Horse 
.. Master of Ordnance 
Admiralty ^ 

67. Seal of Scotland 
Secretary for Scotland 
First Lord of the Treasury 


Stair was satisfied with the Command of the Forces, without 
being called into Council. But Sandwich would hardly have 
taken a Junior l.ordship of the Admiralty under anyone but 
his Grace of Bedford, or a Junior Isordship of the Treasury 
under anyone with whom he was less intimate than Pelham. 

Opposition in the Lords had in 1732 gained ^ highly-prized 
recruit in the head of the hou.se of Russell. For a few months 
he had sat in the Lower House for Brackley, when the death of 
his brother made him the unexpected pos.sessor of Woburn. 
Venturing somewhat prematurely into the lists, his bright little 
Grace, as Chesterfield called him, with his small voice, clear 
blue eyp, and brow unruffled as a boy’s, moved the Lords, That 
VOL 11. E 
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the engaging anj' Peer by threats or gratuities to vote for a 
representative of the Scottish Peerage should be pronounced a 
high insult to the justice of the Crown, an encroachment on the 
freedom of elections, and an injury inflicted on the hqpour of the 
Peerage. Defeated at first, he returned to the attack, and when 
out-voted found half-a-dozen young Whigs to join him in putting 
his accusation of Government corruption on record in the form 
of a protest. In I739,<ie supported the cry for war wkh Spain, 
presenting the petition of the London merchants for better com- 
pcn.sation than was held out to them, and accusing Ministers of 
pusillanimity in negotiation. He book an active part in the 
culminating cabal that drove Walpole from power, and was no 
doubt mortified at not being included in the Privy Council of 
victors, who made terms with Newcastle and Hardwickc re¬ 
garding the first coalition, now come to an end. 

John, fourth Earl of Sandwich, was an adherent of the Duke. 
Itnergy of character and love of notoriety rendered him dis¬ 
tinguished equally in business and in vice. Subtle, ready and 
adroit, he easily fell in with the wants and wishes of his political 
allie.s, and rendered them considerable service by his activitx’ 
and zeal, both in and out of office. He did not grudge the hours 
devoted to admini.strativc work as long as he had mental and 
bodily vigour left for midnight wassail. Current belief invested 
him with the character of atnc damn^ oi the first Lord. 

Althougj;! eight out of the thirteen members of the Cabinet 
were of ducal rank, they were not agreed as to one another’s 
pretensions. The lord of Goodwood, in his own outspoken way, 
questioned the fitness of the new First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Sorry for his being at the head of that department, he looked 
upon him as vain, proud, and wrongheaded, and he feared they 
would have “ a great deal of plague with him. He was very 
glad to hear that Oi>position were reasonable upon the article of 
Tories; but the only real difficulty of Ministers was in the 
Closet, where* t^ie King mu.st be spoken to in the same 
manner he had been ; in other words, that he might do with¬ 
out Supplies if he did not submit to be governed as they .should 
dictate.” * 

Sir John Hynde Cotton, M.P.ffor Cambridgeshire, where he 
possessed a good estate, was namltd Treasurer of the Household. 

‘ To Newcastle, nth D4scmbcr,^744t-t-.1/5. 
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George II., who hated him as a foremo.st leader of th« Jacobites, 
objected passionately to having such a man forced into'daily 
communication with him, but he pleaded in vain. 

Hardwiejee, who had just completed his new house at Wim*- 
pole, had his own reasons for conciliating the proprietor of 
Maddingley. A caricature of the day represented Ministers 
cramming the corpulent Baronet down his Majesty’s throat, and 
the only marvel is why Sir John, who Imd hitherto acted very 
independently, and who po.ssessed sufficient talents to make 
him very troublesome in Parliament, should have agreed to be 
placed in such a position. Waller became Cofferer of the House¬ 
hold, though peculiarly obnoxious to the King for the part he 
had taken against the Hanoverian troops. George Grenville 
and Lyttelton were appointed Lends of the Treasury and Ad¬ 
miralty to please Cobham, whose regiment was restored, and a 
promise was held out to Pitt of his being early brought in. Bubb 
Dodington was made Treasurer of the Navy; Lord Pembroke 
was made Groom of the Stole ; Lord Monson, I'irst Commi.s- 
sioner of Trade ; Winnington, Paymaster of the P'orces ; Sir W. 
Yonge, Secretary at War ; Lord Edgeumbe, Chancellor of the 
Duchy;*Lords A. Hamilton, Vere Beauclerk, and Baltimore, 
and Admiral Anson, Lords of the Admiralty ; Lord Cholmon- 
deley, Vice-Treasurer of Ireland ; Lord Hobart, Captain of the 
Band of Pensioners ; Lord Halifax, Master of the Buckhounds. 
For Pitt no place was found. Since Wyndham’s death and the 
retirement of Pulteney to the Peers, he had become chief orator 
in Opposition, and still kept his post in the Prince’s household. 
He wished to be Secretary at War, but an occupant of that 
office was too valuable and complaisant an ally to be exchanged 
by the Pelhams for an ambitious demagogue without adminis¬ 
trative experience or freehold estate. The usual confluence of 
discontents encompassed the Coalition ; all vigorous life and 
current of thought for the time had ceased. The rank and file 
of neither of the great political parties were satisfied, the sense 
prevailing on both sides that they had been sold by their noble 
chiefs. When George II. complained of havdng his bitterest 
opponents forced upon him, the Keeper of the Great Seal re¬ 
plied that it would' have been no use to take any who were less 
conspicuous into the new combination, and if his Majesty' 
looked,round the House of Commons, he would find no man 
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of.businesi, or even of weight, left capable of heading or con¬ 
ducting an Opposition.* 

George II. made no effort to conceal his chagrin at having 
been compelled to abandon those whom he liked best and 
trusted most His ^Icmcanour towards the Ministry was so cold 
and reserved as to attract observation, and their uneasiness 
increased day by day. Before the Christmas holidays expired, 
llardwicke a.sked aii*audicncc, and undertook to‘read his 
Majesty a lecture on his past conduct, and to admonish him as 
to what it should be in future. The King received him standing, 
and during the interview said little.* It began with deferential 
expressions of desire to know the Royal pleasure, and of concern 
at the critical position of affairs. If those who had gone out 
had represented the readjusted Cabinet as opposed to the 
vigorous prosecution of the war, they had greatly belied them. 
Far from such being the case. Ministers were ready to call on 
Parliament for a renewed subsidy to the Queen of Hungary, 
who would engage the services of the Hanoverians for the pre¬ 
servation of the Electorate; and in addition to take thirty 
thousand Russians into pay: in short, everything ought and 
would be done to prosecute the war with vigour. But'for this, 
something more was indispensable than the mere grants of 
money from a manageable Parliament. 

The King interrupted him: “ I have done all you asked of 
me. I have put all power into your hand.s, and I suppose you 
will make the most of it.” 

The Chancellor rejoined : “ This disposition of places is not 
enough if your Majesty takes pains to show the world that you 
disapprove of your own work.” 

' The King: “ My work ! I was forced ; I was threatened.” 

The Chancellor: “ I am sorry to hear your Majesty use tho.se 
expressions. I know of‘no force; 1 know of no threats. No 
means were used but what have been used in all times, the 
humble advic(? ^f your servants, supported by such reasons as 
convinced them that the measure was necessary for your ser¬ 
vice.” 

The King: “Yes, I was told that I .should be opposed.” 

The Chancellor: “ Never by me, sir; nor by any of my 
friends. How others might represent us I do not pretend to. know.” 

* Conference with the Kin(;, 5th January, 1745. 
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He then proceeded to dilate on the advantage which a Coali¬ 
tion of the heads of parties gave if it were properly usedf not 
only in carrying legislative measures, but in exercising a freer 
choice between candidates for Administrative office ; and, trying 
what a stroke of flattery might do, he added : "Your Ministers, 
sir, are only your instruments of government.” This was too 
much for Royal patience. The King smiled and said bitterly, 

“ Ministers are the King in this country. 

No debates of any interest occurred during the Session. In 
the Lords there was hardly any discussion worth remembering, 
and in the Commons Pitt \\^as wondering when his turn would 
come. Rumours arose, indeed, from time to time, that the 
“ Cobham Squadron ” grew impatient, and if not better looked 
after, might desert. Some curious hints pointing this way were 
thrown out by Bolingbroke in confidential letters; and schism 
was to be apprehended, that it was in the power of Ministers to 
prevent easily and cheaply enough if thought of in time.- George 
11 , persisted in his ungracious manner towards Ministers, and to 
their remonstrances refused to give any answer. 

He could neither forgive nor forget the unceremonious dictation 
to which he had been subjected, and he lost no opportunity of 
making Newcastle feel that he knew him to be the chief promoter 
of the recent change. The costliest designs of Granville were 
adopted without scruple as unavoidable ; ;£^5oo,ooo was agreed to 
for the Queen of Hungary instead of ;^300,000 ; and^he subsidy 
of ;^ji00,000 to the King of Poland was adopted by the united 
Cabinet as no longer unjust, but, in fact, indispensable. Gran¬ 
ville failed to rally any serious opposition in the Upper House, 
and Pitt figured in the new character of apologist of the martial 
policy developed by the Ministerial proselytes from the heresy 
of peace. Newcastle had got rid of Walpole and Carteret suc¬ 
cessively, but there j-et remained one Trho fed his envy—his own 
brother. Undiscerning followers continually talked as if the 
younger and not the elder member of the famili^'was chief. This 
was intolerable. To get himself endued with the title of Premier 
might be impossible ; but he would at least insist on co-ordinate 
authority without reserve. If fraternal dualism came not spon¬ 
taneously, it must be enforced. A formal proposal in writing to 

‘ Account of an inten iew with tlie King by Lord Hardw'ickc, 5lh January, 174J. 

Fro*) Bolingbroke, 14th Jan., 1745. 
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this affect bears date 19th January, 1 / 45 ) I'liow my uwn 
present situation at Court as well as anybody. I ran bear a [;<»)d 
(Jeal, but can’t bear that any of my colleagues, specially those 
who are become considerable only bj'this (late) niea.sure, should 
take advantage of the ill-will and resentment that I h.avc drawn 
tipon myself by it. This you, and you alone, can prevent. I am 
sure you will not think unrea.sonablc what I now propose that 
everything, as far as possible, should be first talked over by )'ou 
and I, before it is either flung out in the closet, or communi¬ 
cated to any of our colleagues ; I always except the Chancellor 
who, I know, is a third brother ; that we should have no reserve, 
either public or private, with each other ; and that in our trans¬ 
actions with the other Ministers, or with other persons who may 
be negotiated with, we should always let it be understood that 
we speak in the name of both, or in the name of neither. This 
Conduct, once established, will grow easy and natural, and will 
effectually prevent any jealousies on. the one side ; or any dis- 
kgreeable warmth, occasioned by them, on the other. I will call 
every morning at your hou.se, as regularly as I once did at Sir 
Robert’s. There the scheme of the day shall be settled, to be 
handed out to others afterwards, as shall be thought necessary, 
and frequent intercourse at each other’s hou.ses, at all hours and 
times, will also make this very ea.sy to us. You must take an. 
Opportunity to let the King .see that I feel his behaviour, that I 
don’t desenye it, and that 1 am, and must be always, a j)rinci|)al 
part of this pre.sent scheme. It would be very unjust that I shoukl 
be the object of the resentment of all our enemies, and be de¬ 
stroyed by my own Hull.” ' 

The new Cabinet adopted without scruple the Foreign Policy 
for which Granville had been hustled from power. “ Truth,” says 
Hardwicke, who had borne an active part in the transaction, 
“ obliges me to say that tlie war was not better conducted on 
the Continent ^fter he was turned out, nor did Chesterfield bring 
the Dutch up to* our propositions, and the Duke of Newcastle 
grew as fond of the war abroad as Granville him.self. ” 

The Secretary-at-VVar moved that 7,000 additional British 
troops should be sent to reinforce the 21,000 already in Flanders. 
Lord Powlett’s brother would have had the .service limited to a 

' To Pelham, 19th January, 1745.--.I/.S'. 

'■* Note of the Chancellor on one of the Duke'.s confKlcntial letters. 
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period of two months, and some disappointed Tories were dis- 
]joscd to fetter the action of Government by a condition^that 
was generally felt to be unreasonable, calling this an old measure 
from a ne^ Ministry. Sir Watkin Wynn declared that for thb 
first time in his life he would vote with the Treasury against 
old friends, and a more important sanction came from Pitt, who 
appeared in the House on crutches to avow himself of but one 
idea, thaf of the dangerous condition o# the realm, to which all 
other considerations should be made subsidiary. When the 
cjucstion was put no negative voice was audible but that of Lord 
Strange.^ • 

In the lull that ensued before Lent the re-established members 
of the Ministry had little to do but wait in their country houses 
impatiently for the frost to give, that they might resume their 
business of fox-hunting. 

The Emperor’s death and the birth of another .son to Maria 
Theresa are noticed ; but for the rest nothing in Parliament or 
in the country seems to have been thought worth a line of 
correspondence." 

Pelham’s duty was to inform the Sovereign of such news as 
came from abroad requiring any modification in the estimates. 
His reception at St. James’s was more disagreeable than usual. 
Left to himself since the fall of his favourite adviser, to suggest 
what .should be done abroad, George II. talked warmly of attack¬ 
ing his brother-in-law of Prussia, which the P'irst J^ord argued 
against by saying that it would be impracticable to enter into 
new engagements of that kind ; but he did not think that what he 
said m,ade any impression, and though he had nothing to com¬ 
plain of personally, he had never had a more unpleasant conver¬ 
sation. The King spoke with great dislike and acrimony of 
Harrington on the occasion of his having got Mr. Rich to be 
made a lieutenant-colonel by Genetal Wade; “he was always 
getting something for his dirty relations, and had views on all 
manner of things, letting nobody else havg Miem.” Pelham 
mentioned nothing of what passed at the next meeting of 
Cabinet. The new Secretary came himself late, and said he 
had no difficulty in the points he went through with the King 
except the Hanover troops and the Command-in-Chief. He 

‘ 231,1 Janu.nry, 1745. Yorke's “ IVrliaincntary Journal.” 

“ Kichmoinl to Nowi-astle, lOth Kekniary, 1743.—-V-V. 
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showed that a commission could not legally be 
Konig'seg to command English troops. The 
answered that he saw what was meant; that he himse ac 
Heen thought worthy to command, yet now \t was to given to 
his second son,—“ a youth of but four-and-twenty.” Upon Har¬ 
rington disclaiming such a motive for opposing his Majesty’s 
going abroad the previous year, he said, “ It must either have 
been that, or a resolutioft to get rid of Granville, and in “that case 
he was sacrificed, and his honour given up for their cabals. 
Granville was a man of the greatest abilities this country had 
ever bred. They had forced him frofn Him, and He was weary 
of them all.”^ This was said with great heat and passion, not¬ 
withstanding which, Harrington thought he left him with an 
understanding that the command of the whole combined army 
was for the Duke of Cumberland.'^ The disastrous issue of this 
decision was destined to become memorable ere long. Prince 
William was gazetted Captain-General of the Forces at home 
and abroad. His personal courage at Dettingen was pardon¬ 
ably made the most of at Court, and was made a prete.vt by thfc 
Cabinet for his appointment to command the army in Flanders. 

His lack of age ought not to have stood in the wa^ of his 
gradual promotion, if at four-and-twenty he had had e.xperience, 
or had displayed qualifications of strategic lead that have .some¬ 
times though early justified a Government in committing the lives 
of a numerqus host and the credit of their countrj' to youthful 
discretion. 


But Pelham and his colleagues could not plead misconception 
or affect ignorance of the Prince’s incapacity ; and the sanguin¬ 
ary event speedily branded with reproach their grave dereliction 
of duty. 

F'or many weeks Walpole lay at his house in Arlington Street 
suffering intensely from the malady that had long afflicted him, 
and with which no skill of surgery at the time ventured to deal. 
Day by day he* Ipst what remained of faith in the soothing 
promise of amendment, and even the hope of mitigation grew 
vain. He was .seldom able to leave his chamber, and whole 


‘ See the different colour which the biographer of Pelham seeks to give to the 
transaction. Coxe, I., page 230. “ 

. A. Stone (recounting what Pelham and Harrington had told him immediately 
aft^r their audiences) at Whitehall, i6th February, 1745 .—^ 
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cla>-s iiiid sleepless nights were passed in pain, only assuaged by 
opiun). He still communicated constantly with the King, ^hom 
he criunsellcd to accept a situation which he said was inevitable. 

i\\e linie \v(i was lo\d GtativWk l:iad resigned \vc was tdb 

ill to be troubled further with public affairs. Against the en¬ 
treaty of his family he resorted in a frenzy of pain to the speafic 
which a quack had gained notoriety by advertising, and which 
it was pfetenjded would dissolve the infernal impediment that 
tortured him ; but the effects were fatal, and on the i8th of 
March he'sank to rest. 

The campaign in Germany went so ill that all the hoiies of 
Ministers centred in the event of the war in Flanders. 

The feeble efforts at negotiations for peace having failed, the 
Queen of Hungary and the King of Great Britain prepared to 
renew a struggle with the help of their allies at the head of 
248,000 men ; while the King of France and his au.xiliaries 
boasted of 355,000 troops fully equipped for war. In the councils 
of Versailles the conquest of the Austrian Netherlands was re¬ 
solved on as the primary object of the campaign, and the best 
regiments, both horse and foot, were concentrated near Valen- 
ciennes'Nvith an adequate force of artillery. 

Louis XV. resolved to witnc s in person the sticccs destine of 
his arms, and, accompanied by the Dauphin and the chief nobles 
of his court po.ssessing militarj' experience, prepared to make 
his home in camp when the season opened. To ]\Lir.shal Saxe 
was confided the fortunes of France, and when he took the 
command there were no fewer than 76,000 disciplined troops 
while against them were arrayed of combined English, Dutch, 
and German levies about 51,000 all told. 

Divided command, however, was said to have heretofore 
proved unsatisfactory and unsafe. The Cabinet therefore re¬ 
solved on stipulating at the Hague aitd at Vienna that the sole 
direction of allies in the field should be entrusted to the Duke 
of Cumberland. The veteran Lord Crawford,^pressed his re¬ 
gret that reinforcements of at least 5,000 each were not provided 
to sustain the impending encounter. 

Suddenly, as a bolt from the summer sky, the intelligence 
reached .Whitehall, that the allied armies had been engaged for 
many hours on the iith May near Fontenoy, and had been 
driven/rom their camping-ground with dreadful slaughter. • 
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Th^ memorable tale has been often told, but after a century 
and «. half it remains a reproach to the Ministers of 1745, who, 
in the pursuit of their own aims, risked, without a scruple or a 
qualm, the reputation and the fate of the only Brttish army 
serving abroad. 

Parliament had already ri.scn ; many persons of consequence 
had left town, and the King, dejected and disgusted at his more 
than ever helpless position, was at Hanover when ^he disastrous 
news arrived. Hardwicke’s stifled muttering of dismay was 
characteristic of the man. Plverything seemed out of order, 
method, and reason. Little or nothing was said about the 
army, or the juvenile commander, or Marshal Saxe, or the 
Irish Brigade; but much about the inevitable ignominy into 
which Ministers were doomed to fall unless something could 
be done, which he owned his incapacity to compass. “ If we do 
not try to retrieve either misfortunes or mistakes, and if wo do 
not do it no'n.' with discretion and with the utmost vigour and 
application, and perhaps with the appearance of even more 
than wc can effectually exert, we shall be thought Inexcusable- 
Recruits can’t be raised in time, and yet the British troops, who 
have suffered abundantly the most, must be recruited. 1 know 
our weak condition, but might not draughts be made from the 
regiments here and sent immediately, and their strength re¬ 
placed in Great Britain by troops from Ireland ? The talk of 
the town seems to be that there were not above 12,000 Dutch 
in the army. If that be so, ’tis abominable, but the next thing 
seems to be to compel them to send up the rest of their stipu¬ 
lated quota. 1 have said five hundred times this winter that 
we should have no sufficient army in Flanders. For God’s 
sake, my dear Lord, consider whether there ought not to ‘ be 
some appearance at least of the Ministers meeting to deliber¬ 
ate upon these things at sfleh a crisis. Though nothing effectual 
can be done, the world at such a time expects such appearances. 
1 hope my Lord* Chesterfield has not yet left Holland ; and, if 
he has not, I should hope he would .stop a little. That might 
be of use, and there might be more utility in my Lord Harring¬ 
ton’s conferring with the Pensionary and his Lordship there, 
than with us here.” ^ 

‘ From Powis House to Newcastle, l6th May, 1745.—^F.S'. 
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Charles Edward at Holyrood—Perplexity at Whitehall—.Absence of the 
King—Chesterfield in Ireland—Celts at Carlisle, Manchester, and 
Derby—No Quarter in Repression—Failure of Cranville and Hath — 
Pitt at the Pay Ofifice^—.Stamping out Disaffection—Culloden and 
After. 


C HARLES EDWARD was the guc.st of the Due cle 
Bouillon in Normandy, when he heard of Fontenoy. 
Ha.stcning to Paris, he was told by his parti.saiis that 
his longed-for opportunity was come, that the English army 
was demoralised by their great disaster; and that if supported 
promptly by Louis he might now recover .Scotland without a 
blow, and cause his Hanoverian cousin tfj tremble on his 
P'nglish Throne. 

Early in July he set out on his memorable quest of a Crown ; 
and there were not wanting generals and politicians at the 
Court of Versailles who were struck by the daring and plausi¬ 
bility of his venture. Week after week the great fortresses of 
the Netherlands surrendered, and the remains of the allied army 
were obliged to fall back to Antwerp. Andrew ITetcher, a 
staunch friend of the Government, v’rote to Secretary Tweed- 
dale : “ Ivver since the battle of Fontenoy, I have been dreading 
an invasion ; and I am sorry to find by your Lordship’s letter 
that there is great reason to apprehend that one is near at hand, 
while we continue to be so ill provided to resist any powerful 
attempt.” ^ The first rumbling of the storm which was destined 
to sweep over half the Kingdom came from a confidential .source 
in the Highlands on the eve of Walpole’s death ; but it made 

Campbell-Maclachlan (jenetal Onlers, Cumbcrlaml Campaign*. 
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apparently little, if any, impression at Whitehall; and prepara- 
tions,continucd to be made for sending every available corps to 
encounter the French before Tournay. At Edinburgh it was 
openly said that as soon as Parliament was up rtie young 
Chevalier would appear in the Highlands with such a force as 
one ship could carry, and the Irish troops in the French service 
were to follow as soon as possible. This daring scheme, though 
but partially bruited, threw Ministers into perplexity. News 
had come that four thousand Hanoverians on their way to 
reinforce the Garrison of Ghent had been cut to pieces, or 
made prisoners ; Moltke, who comiflanded them, having only 
escaped with a shattered party of horse to Ostend, said to be 
destitute of any adequate means of defence. The Cabinet was 
hastily summoned to meet at Lincoln’s Inn Fields on the 
3rd of July to consult with Sandwich, V. Beauclerk, and Anson, 
how a fleet might without delay be got readj" for sea to defend 
the South Eastern coast. It was hoped that in a week or ten 
days six or seven 90-gun ships and as many frigates might be 
assembled in the Downs, without recalling too many from the 
pressing service of convoy. An Admiral was required to com¬ 
mand ; and it was proposed to name Vernon, as Sir J. Norris 
would certainly decline. Government had no account of the 
Duke of Cumberland, or his army, and they feared the worst. 

Newcastle lost no time in consulting with Stair and Sir J. 
Wade, how temporary succour should be send to Ostend ; and 
the tidings of the reduction of Sonnenburg and Cape Breton by 
volunteers from New England, .supported by Admiral Warrens 
fleet, rallied his energy for National defence. 

The state of public feeling towards the established order of 
things is vividly portrayed in the private letters of those who 
were identified by interest and feeling with the .stability of the 
Government. Fifty-seven years after the expulsion of J ames II., 
his grandson, encouraged by' promises of aid from h ranee and 
Spain, landed ifl Scotland,^ and rea.ssertcd his hereditary claim 
to the Throne. He was joined by several of the Highland clans, 
and not a few men of rank rallied to his .standard. Edinburgh 
opened her gates to him, and in the ancient palace of Holyrood 
he held his Court for several weeks. But the Castle of Edin- 

’ .Sandwich to Bedford, 4th July, I 74 S' 

“ ajth July, 1745. 
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burgh held out for King George, and the Lowlailds sullenly 
refused to acknowledge James III. as their King. It was a 
revolt of the Celts against Constitutional Union. 

The Cabinet agreed to send for military aid to Holland, .ts 
every day the aspect of matters became more grave, Newcastle 
grew more fus.sy, and Pelham more alarmed ; but the King, at 
Hanover, was told there was no danger, and his fears were 
calmed by the assurance that the coa.sft of England were well 
guarded against any attempt at landing by the French. The 
English regiments in Flanders, and the Dutch succours were 
certain to arrive before the* Scotch could cross the Border ; and 
if need were, three thousand Hessian troops might be obtained, 
and a brigade of Danes. 

A gradual sen.se of the infirmity of purpose and sterility of 
resource in administration crept through the community. Chief 
Justice Willes, on circuit, struck by the muttcrings of misgiving 
and complaint, reported confidentially what he heard. “ Where- 
ever he had been, he found those who were disaffected to the 
Government elated to the highest degree, and those who were 
best affected under distressing apprehensions. He endeavoured 
to enedhrage them as much as he could, but it was difficult to 
give spirit to another when one had little of one’s own. For 
God’s sake, what were they doing ? Would not his Majesty 
come home to them, when his presence was so much wanted ? 
Should we continue to send men and horses abroad when 
threatened with invasion at home ? ” ^ 

On the news of the Chevalier landing, orders were given r.r 
abundantia cautela, though no alarm was felt by the Secretary 
of State. “ It would have had an odd appearance, however, for 
m'y brother and I {sic) to go to horse races fifty miles off upon 
receipt of this new.s, though we are under no new alarms upon 
it. I have sent to Jimmy (Pelham^to make our excuses and 
do as if we were there. I have also ordered Sam Bush to send 
back the Cooks and the Butler, but to keep tlw Tinron with him.” 

Misgivings daily spread. The Chancellor proposed to arrest 
the publishers of papers of an inflammatory kind. Urgent des¬ 
patches were forwarded to Hanover, praying the King’s im¬ 
mediate return, and to the camp at Ostend for the transport of 
troops to England. 

•* From Hereford, to Secretary of State, Sth August, 1745 .— MS. 
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The Postmaster-General desired a warrant to open all sus- 
pectqJ letters, as he had formerly done, but feared to enter 
upon afresh without explicit authority. 

• On the King’s return sooner than was expected, Grjinville was 
admitted to audience, and his communications, it was thought, 
did not add to his Majesty’s alarm. He could not be expected 
to own that his continental policy, which had been adopted by 
others after he had been driven out, was substantially wrong, 
though they had blundered in their copy : but from first to last 
he was incredulous and contemptuous of alleged dangers to the 
dynasty. The King was not easily frightened at any time ; and 
his late advisers continued to feed his confidence in his own 
security with .sarcasm and scoff at the perturbation and feeble¬ 
ness of their riv'als. The latter complained of its being said 
that they had had the game in their own hands in the Low 
Countries if they had known how to play it. France, after 
all, was making pitiful use of her success in America, whereas 
England had made a very good figure. Both the Pelhams had 
very unkind receptions at St. James’s.’ 

From Powis House were .sent various signals of distress. 
Lady Hardwicke wrote to her son, Philip Yorke, on th« ist of 
.August, describing the state of feeling in the Metropolis. “ In 
the meanwhile we are marrying and giving in marriage ; even 
our patriot Bishops of seventy are comsoling themselves with 
young wives. In short, all ranks, all oi'ders of men, think of 
nothing but pleasure or profit.” To her .son, Jo.seph, then in 
Flanders, .she said : “ The town is full of fears, and which way 
.soever I look I see little comfort.” The Chancellor himself repre¬ 
sented the state of affairs in language still more desponding 
To Lord Glenorchy he wrote: “When I look around me,-and 
consider our whole situation, our all appears to be at stake ; ” 
and to his son, Colonel Y<jrke : “ How weak we are at home is 
too well known to everybody, and was so when we sent that 
fruitless reinforoeipent to Ostend ” ; and to Archbishop Herring : 

“ We are threatened with having the Kingdom wrenched out of 
our hands ; in the North the storm is gathering ; Archbishops of 
York have before now drawn the secular as well as the spiritual 
sword, and I hope your Grace will stand between us and danger. 
That the Pretender’s son is actually joined by some of the clans 
‘ Newcastle to Chesterfield, 5th Sept., 1745. — AfS, 
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of Macdonald and the Camerons, mostly Papists, l»take to, be 
very certain. Incredulity has much prevailed here concerning 
this fact, though I think it is something attested ; but I cannot 
help agreeing with your brother of Canterbury that in this case 
our want of faith proceeds greatly from want of zeal, which in 
politics is the worst sort. The spirit of the nation wants to be 
roused and animated. The success at Cape Breton is very con¬ 
siderable,, a vast loss to France, and ih maybe a very great 
advantage to this country. I wish we had more of these articles 
to balance the account. Is it not time for the pulpits to .sound 
the trumpets against Popery and the Pretender ? ” 

Prussia just then wished for breathing time after her exhaust¬ 
ing efforts ; and proposals of peace were welcomed by the Chan¬ 
cellor, the Duke, and others of the Cabinet; but viewed with 
averted eyes by Pelham and Harrington, who studied more 
closely the wishes of the King. Newcastle distrusted the Courts 
of Vienna and Dresden. He could not but be uneasy, when he 
plainly perceived in his brother rather a dissatisfaction than 
otherwise, at the near prospect of a conclusion of the quarrel, 
which he attributed first to an apprehension that they should feel 
the resentment of the King, for having forced him to this dis¬ 
agreeable measure, and secondly, that a peace would not be 
likely to be generally regarded with favour. He was thoroughly 
convinced that the fear of offending Hanover was the sole cause 
of all their misfortunes, and that his brother had sucked in that 

s 

poison from his late governor (Walpole), from whom for some 
years he learned nothing that either tended to his honour or to 
his interest.' 

Pelham, writing to Argyll, says : “ I am not so apprehensive of 
the strength or zeal of the enemy, as I am fearful of the inability 
and languor of our friends. I see the contagion spreads in all 
parts, and if your Grace was here, yow would scarce in common 
conversation meet with one man who thinks there is any danger ; 
scarce truth, in an invasion at this time. For <ny part, I have 
long dreaded it, and I am now as much convinced as my late 
friend, Lord Orford, was, that this country will be fought for 
some time before this year is over.” P 3 re September had arrived, 
those in Government who were least wanting in pluck or discern- 

^ To llardwicke, nth Aug., 1745.— MS. 

^ 20th Aug«.st, 1745. 
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mont, bejafne seriously alarmed. Henry Fox, in a fit of ill- 
humour or recklessness, magnified the danger. 

“ England, Wade says, and I believe it, is for the first comer ; 
a‘nd if you can tell whether the six thousand Dutch, and the ten 
battalions of English, or five thousand French or Spaniards will 
be here first you know our fate. The French are not come, God 
be thanked.—But had five thousand landed in any part of this 
Island a week ago I vefily believe the entire conquest would not 
have cost them a battle.” ^ 

A meeting was held in the City which voted a loyal address, 
and several of the wealthy merchants headed a subscription to 
raise a Volunteer Corps. But their example does not seem to 
have proved contagious. Rumours were current of plots, but 
either they rested on vague surmise or Ministers deemed it more 
prudent to affect unconcern, and no one of note was taken up. 

Whatever disaffection there might be to the reigning family, it 
apparently did not proceed from love to the other. 

A despatch from Whitehall announced the threatened move¬ 
ment of the Scotch insurgents southwards, and directed the im¬ 
mediate transport of two regiments from Dublin to Chester to 
overawe any movement of disaffection. Government \^as sen¬ 
sible how small a force would in that ca.se remain in Ireland, and 
they would have the Lord-Lieutenant consider whether it might 
not be expedient to raise some new corps in the northern parts 
of the Kingdom.^ Chesterfield replied that he had no doubt of 
being able to recruit numerously among respectable classes of 
Protestants in Ulster should the emergency really arise, but he 
hesitated to broach the subject to any of his staff. The country 
was indeed in a wretched state of defence, the regular troops but 
few, the forts and barracks long neglected and extremely out of 
repair, and the Catholics throughout the Kingdom four to one 
Protestant. He further depicted the state of things without party 
divisions, and “ no formed opposition, but every connection ^ 
nay, almost evdrj* family, expecting to govern, and meaning to 
distress the Lord-Lieutenant, if they couldn’t govern. Anything 
proposed by one was, for that very reason, opposed by twenty.” •’ 
He earnestly recommended his Grace to try all means to keep 
tc^ether the majority in Parliament. It was more necessary now 

* To .Sir C. II. Williams, 5th and 9th .Sept., 1745. 

* Sept., 1745.—MS. 

“ To Newcastle, 9-l2th .Sept., 1745.— MS. 
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than ever. He was sensible there would be great difficulty, in 
■doing it, but necessity knew no law. “If he could not sliqw a 
very great majority in the Irish Parliament, and hinder the form¬ 
ing of a party of various denominations, which would then bfe 
called a National Party, he need not mention the obvious con¬ 
sequences of such a situation. Some public brand should surely 
be put upon Lord Granville and his followers that people might 
know where power at least, if not favour,»was lodged. Finches 
turned out, Garters properly disposed of would be the true signs 
where power was to be found : and the same methods that 
turned out the master, would turn out the men.” ' 

He was rather for declining the offers of the noblemen who 
would raise new regiments. Lord Kildare, though his estate was 
extensive, and his income large, would probably gather most of 
his recruits in Dublin and the neighbourhood, which were not 
the best to be relied on. Lord Southwell could only recruit 
among the Palatinc.s, who had immigrated in his father’s time ; 
and Lord Clanricarde could not enlist a dozen Protestants in 
Galway. Both men and officers in these corps would be raw and 
inexperienced, and the whole more expensive and less .serviceable 
than the regular military. The prevalent feeling among the 
Protestants of the community of loyalty and spirit was universal.^ 
But he grieved to own that the peasantry were used worse than 
negroes by their lords and masters, and their deputies of deputies 
of deputies. He refu.scd absolutely to i)Ut in force-tjie statutes 
still existing for closing Catholic places of worship, and said that 
the beautiful Miss Ambrose was the only dangerous Papist that 
he had found. But he comforted his colleagues in the Cabinet 
and his acquaintances in society with the assurance that the 
penal law by which Catholic estates were to be divided according 
to the rule of Gavel-kind unless the eldest son professed Angli¬ 
canism, and the operation of the Charter-schools might perhaps 
.some time or other reduce the disproportion between the privi¬ 
leged communion and the out-lawed multitude# 

Government received assurances from various quarters of en¬ 
listing zeal. The peers and gentry of Yorkshire assembled to 
organise companies and battalions of Volunteers. In Derbyshire 
the Militia and Yeomanry answered the appeal from Chatsworth 

‘ Chesterfield to Newcastle, 12th {September, 1745. — vl/.S'. . 

• “ Chesterfield to Newcastle, I4lh Septemlter, 1745. —MS 
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to piaster and arm ; in Notts and Northamptonshire there was 
a lively response to similar calls : and General Oglethorpe asked 
for rifles and ammunition for a Regiment of Hunters which the 
gentlemen in his district had undertaken to raise. »The mer¬ 
chants of Bristol subscribed for the pay and keep of the City 
contingent, and Lord Berkeley reported that the working-men of 
the Forest of Dean would be ready to move at three days’ 
notice. Circulars wera issued by the various Nonconformist 
bodies in London to their brethren throughout the Kingdom to lose 
not an hour or miss an opportunity in rendering effective aid in 
resisting the Pretender. From Knovwsley there was intelligence 
that though they had many Catholics in those parts, “ they were 
perfectly quiet; how far things might alter when they saw their 
friends amongst them his Grace would be the best judge; for 
the rest of the county there never was less appearance of an in¬ 
tention or a desire to disturb the Government.”^ 

Charles Wesley’s diary records the unanimous loyalty of his 
people. The Dissenters everywhere' offered their support to 
Government. In Northamptonshire, Halifax was busily engaged 
in raising recruits, and found zealous aid in their distinguished 
pastor Doddridge, who boasted that he had brought him twenty- 
four brave soldiers ; and his congregation joined in weekly con¬ 
tributions for supporting them. 

Not knowing what to believe, and the atmosphere being full 
of threatening tales, the King listened to the spurn bestowed by 
Granville on the panic of Ministers, and met their suggestions' 
by crying, “ Bah, don’t talk to me of that stuff.” Pelham 
threatened to resign, and his more tenacious brother wrote to 
his scattered colleagues urging their presence in town. Rich¬ 
mond refused to come, as they knew his mind already. He 
thought all of them were bound in duty to bear with anything, 
even with such foul language as no one gentleman could take 
from another, at that critical time, rather than give up their em¬ 
ployments ; for tlys single reason, that their master was so blind 
to his own interest that he would put his whole Government into 
the hands of Granville and others, who would bring about im¬ 
mediate destruction, to him and them. He thought they ought 
to save him whether he would or not, but if the Pelhams and the 
Cljancello^quitted their employment, he would resign his. He 
' Earl of Derby to Sec. of .State, 22nd Sept., 1745. 
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had hitherto pinned his faith upon these three. The behaj/iolir 
of the Dutch was the most treacherous and astonishing thing 
ever heard of, and as it was Harrington’s measure, he would be^ 
torn to pieces in Parliament for it; and the whole nation would 
be in a flame. There was no retrieving it without the Duke of 
Cumberland and the whole English army being sent for home 
immediately to defend them against the French, and send all 
the Dutch'against the rebels. But he was*so tired of advising of 
late, seeing so plainly that he had never been listened to (and he 
believed laughed at), that he did not care to trouble them or him¬ 
self any more. Though each of his colleagues singly seemed to 
be of his opinion, when they were all together, advising the 
King, instead of sending for the army home, it had never been 
thought expedient. It gave him a great deal of uneasiness, for 
he owned he thought destruction was at their door. All he had 
was at stake, but he did not come to town, for he knew that was 
of no use.” ' 

George II. in a fit of impatience asked the Chancellor if he 
would undertake to reform the Ministry, replacing the Pelhams 
with Winchilsca and Cholmondeley, and as.suming that there 
need be no other removals. Hardwicke at once refused, showing 
the impracticability of the scheme, and desired Granville might 
be tried. Objections were made that Granville had no following 
or any means of getting any, but still he might be sent for. ^ 

Official hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness were stunned 
into silence for a time by the intelligence of Sir John Cope’s 
defeat near Edinburgh with the loss of several hundred men, and 
his rapid retreat southward, with the remainder of his shattered 
corps. 

Before the news of Preston Pans arrived, the Secretary of 
State had the weakness to write to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ire¬ 
land that “they had for the present lost'one kingdom, and he was 
afraid that the proper methods would not be taken to save the 
other. He meant to follow such advice, and cbuntenance such 
persons as were most capable. But the ill-humour and jealousies of 
part of the Administration increased every day; and a new 
method was now taken, to cajole and flatter almost every other 
member of the Cabinet at the expense of the Two Brothers. 

* From Goodwood, i6th Sept., . 

’ Newcastle to his wife, l8th Sept., 1745.— MS.' 
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They had‘spoke out very plainly ; but that plainness had em¬ 
barrassed, not convinced. They had at last directly and plainly 
declared that in case the Queen of Hungary did not consent to 
fhe proposed treaty of peace, either through her ow« obstinacy 
or any other motive, they could not undertake; to support her 
any longer, or to open Parliament upon that foot.” This declara¬ 
tion had been strongly backed by the Chancellor, Harrington, 
Bedford, and Gower, \’fith whom they acted in perfect concert 
and friendship in everything. The objection made was, would 
they abandon their allies? If they would not support the Queen 
of Hungary, would they abandon the Dutch in I'landcrs? To 
all which they gave the answer that it was impracticable and 
impossible to go on with the war upon the old footing ; that the 
Dutch would make their separate peace and the King of Sar¬ 
dinia too; and Hungary and the Empire be overrun by France 
and Prussia. This made some, but very little impression. 
Nothing but a rebellion in the heart of the Kingdom would or 
should hinder them from retiring from the most disagreeable and 
perhaps the most dangerous situation that ever Ministers were 
in ; and as soon as the rebellion was in effect over that would be 
their measure.^ The Duke of Cumberland had 'been early 
advised of the peril that had arisen, and was pressed for detach¬ 
ments from his army to defend the Capital. No adequate force 
could be immediately mustered for its protection ; and had not 
these arrivsd the day before the news of Cope’s defeat the con¬ 
fusion in the city would not have been describable. Some weeks 
later General Wade was enabled to cro.ss the Trent at the head 
of .several thousand men : yet this was not enough to deter 
Charles Edward from resolving to pass the Border. The irreso¬ 
lute Minister wrote to Prince William : 

“ If France, who has set this young gentleman to work, should 
support him we have no vf ay to save this country and the King’s 
Crown but by further reinforcements from your Royal Highness’s 
army. We have endeavoured to prevent the misfortunes that have 
happened, and to extricate his Majesty from them as well as we 
could, and yet we are far from having the satisfaction of being 
approved or supported.”* At length the youthful General was 
recalled to England, and, notwithstanding his proofs of incapacity 

, ’To Chesterfield, 2i.st Sept., 1745.— A/S. 

® 2Sth Sept., 1745. 
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in Flanders, was named to take command against the invaders. 
In the I’ress and in Parliament his personal bravery was deemed 
more than compensation for his faults as a strategist ; and he 
was hailed* by the unpolitical many as a deliverer from civil 
war. 

In the panic of the hour, the price of recruits for the Guards 
rose from forty shillings to six pounds : and it took some months 
to restore’the normal price of physical securities.^ 

Amid his military preparations, Chesterfield found time to tell 
Andrew Stone what he thought of Ministerial prospects. Why 
he preferred unbosoming his viceregal mind to him rather than 
to his chief does not exactly appear; but he desired his own 
thoroughness and devotion to the Pelhams not to be mistaken. 
The Two Brothers had the game in their hands. “ How could 
Somebody help himself if he couldn’t get others to undertake 
the Administration ? The present public situation and the 
private distress in the Royal closet should be made proper use 
of immediately. The Brothers could never expect favour ; but 
they had strength, and should exert it without loss of time ; they 
had friends who would stand or fall with them, and if they would 
now give the law—he was convinced they might— why should 
their continuance at their posts be put singly upon the Queen 
of Hungary’s acquiescence ? And why should not domestic 
regulations be made at the same time another condition, stne qiiA 
non ? If a public brand were not put upon Granville and his 
adherents before the meeting of Parliament, they would have 
the strength before the ending of it. Delenda est Carthago, and 
this was the moment in which it might be done. For himself, 
he was already half-tired of office, and when he gave up Ireland 
he would be tempted to look for leisure.” 

To Newcastle himself he was still less reserved. 

“ After the late defeat, which coulcf only have happened from 
ill-conduct or cowardice, some particular acts of rigour and 
severity were absolutely necessary. The rebdls were no doubt 
in spirits on the occasion, which spirits ought as soon as possible 
to be taken down by .some act oFrigour. If any officers had not 
done their duty, he hoped they were by this time broke, be they 
who they might, and he hoped, too, that the regiment of dragoons 

' Gazette of 7th September, IJ45. 

“ 30th Sept., 1745.— MS. 
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that did nbt stand one fire was at least decimated. If the severest 
exa^nples were not made upon such an occasion, cowardice and 
treachery would promise themselves impunity upon every other. 
*As Scotland had hitherto been constantly the nursery of rebel¬ 
lion, he hoped it would now be made the grave of it. Favour 
and leniency to that country had, he was sure, run their length. 
The collusion was too gross between the avowed enemies and 
many of the pretendecf friends of his Majesty’s Goverrtment, and 
if regard for the latter was to produce management for the 
former, the seeds of rebellion would ever remain in that country, 
and germinate upon every seemingly favourable opportunity. 
He made no difficulty, therefore, in declaring his opinion that 
the Commander-in-Chief should be ordered to give no quarter, 
but to pursue and destroy the rebels wherever he found them, 
without regard to the inconveniences that might result for the 
time to others who might call themselves loyal. And he was 
fully convinced that if the Castle of Edinburgh had battered the 
town about the cars of the rebels, not five of the King’s real 
friends would have suffered by it.”^ He had taken on himself 
to order the immediate recruiting of four additional regiments in 
Ulster to supply the want of those withdrawn. He had given 
strictest orders that no man should be enlisted without a certi¬ 
ficate that he was a Protestant, from the parson of the parish, 
and he had declared that he would break any officers who dis¬ 
obeyed. He had further mustered all the troops within reach 
into cantonments to be ready to repel any attempt at invasion 
in Galway or Cork, where if anywhere it was sure to be, but 
where, as the event proved, it was not made. “ He had left the 
north of Ireland to take care of itself, which it was able and 
willing to do.” And for Dublin he had two regiments of horse 
and three of foot which he had sent for from Ulster ; he had 
besides 300 pensioners and the City militia. Government might 
be sure that no attempted insurrection would gather strength. 
Finally, with the sadvice of the Primate, Chancellor, and Speaker, 
the Militia had been called out in every Irish county without 
waiting for legal authority. He could make nothing of the few 
suspected Catholics that had been taken up, and on the whole he 
did not think they were in the secret.* “ You remember how 

* 29th Sept., 1745.— AfS. 

* To Newcastle, 29th .September, 1745.— 
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you got Lord Granville out of place. Somebody was then a 
prisoner, was ill-used, had the law imposed upon him ; the Two 
Brothers were the jailers, the usurpers, the Devil and what not; 
but you persisted and you prevailed. The same means will anS 
alone can give you the power, and take it from Lord Granville, 
who will always have the favour. I consider the rebellion in 
Scotland is crushed as soon as our army gets there ; the High¬ 
landers will then return to their dens anS tru.st to their damned 
country for security. But were I to direct, I would have a short 
Act of Parliament for the transporting to the West Indies every 
man concerned in the rebellion, and give a reward for every one 
that should be apprehended and brought to transportation. This, 
I think, would be a better way than hanging some of the rascals 
and letting the others go home for another rebellion. AH my 
good subjects here arc unanimously zealous, but unanimously 
frightened too, which I confess I am not. I take all the proper 
precautions, but without encouraging any of the million projects 
offered me every day.”^ George II. was delighted with the 
martial schemes of his Lord Deputy, and said more than once, 
“ Chesterfield is right ” ; and he desired all his recommendations 
to be honoured and countersigned. The contrast pre.sented was 
but too striking between the viceregal vigour and the irresolute 
wrangling of Ministers as to what should be done. The nobility 
were raising regiments rather too fast, for they would be of great 
expense and create confusion among military men.'^ • 

Tweeddale, Granville, and Stair persisted throughout in treat¬ 
ing the outbreak in Scotland as an affair of little consequence. 
And the adherents of Government comforted themselves with 
the reflection that comparatively few men of quality or fortune 
had joined the Invader. Without foreign aid they did not believe 
that he could eventually prevail. On the 7th of October a Par¬ 
liament was summoned in the name bf King James to meet in 
Edinburgh, and ten days later the United Parliament was con¬ 
vened at Westminster by King George. Eachsissembly pledged 
lives and fortunes in support of the dynasty it preferred : and 
left the battle to be fought out by a few thousand troops on 
either side. Fourteen Peers of note had offered at the beginning 
of the panic to raise each a regiment of his own on condition that 

' To Newcastle, 5th October, 1745.— MS. 

* Newcastle to ChesterfieKl, 9th October, 1745.— MS. 
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ha should *have the appointment -of the officers ; but when the 
offei; had been accepted, all, with the exception of Lord Kildare, 
insisted upon the regiments being paid for by the Treasury, and 
threatened to throw up if their terms were not comphed with. 

The victory gained by Frederick over the Queen of Hungarj" 
seemed to facilitate the chance of peace between the German 
powers, and Chesterfield did not scruple to say to Stone that he 
hoped that victory wotfld give a very favourable opportunity for 
another victory somewhere. 

During the most critical period of Charles Kdu'ard’s insurrec¬ 
tion, the course cf post between London and Dublin varied from 
five to twenty days. 

On the 24th of October wc find the Lord-Lieutenant acknow¬ 
ledging a Home Office despatch of the 9th “six posts from Eng¬ 
land being due.” But whatever lack of facilities for communica¬ 
tion there may have been, cessations there were none. Chester¬ 
field’s thirst for the show of personal power had led him to covet the 
Lieutenancy of Ireland, and as he had a notion that his predeces¬ 
sors had neglected their duties and opportunities, he would do the 
work himself with his own hand and set an example for the 
future of activity, diligence and impartiality, toleration ‘and ex¬ 
ecutive vigour. To those who trafficked in Church patronage on 
the old pretence of maintaining the English interest and spread¬ 
ing the growth of Protestantism by importing time-servers, he 
was rather g marplot; and when he allowed himself to be driven 
by a Popish coachman, they muttered audibly that the cause 
was lost. Beyond the tacit assumption, however, of a certain 
species of dispensing power, whereby he mitigated the iniquity 
of some of the laws he had undertaken to administer—(none of 
which, however, he advised should be repealed)—his philosophic 
justice did not go. His former connections gave him acce-ss to 
leading men of the Jacobite party, whom he treated with marked 
hospitality, and strove to conciliate by assurances that under him 
they had no molestation to fear. But he was too keen an observer 
of his time to entertain any respect for the intellectual capacity 
of men who clung to a cause that had been lost half a century 
before : and he gave them to understand that if the credit of his 
Pro-coqsulate were dimmed by plots or disturbances, he would 
b» as ruthless in repression as IBack Tom had been. What pre- 
ei-se effect his mingled blandishments and menaces had,«or how 
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far they contributed to keep Ireland tranquil during the memor¬ 
able autumn and winter of 1745, it is not very easy to,say. 
The fact remains that not a ripple of revolt broke the still surface 
of Irish submission during the whole of that critical period. 

Ministers in London were aghast at the Pretender’s advance to 
Carlisle,^ whose castle and open town submitted without a blow. 
Parliament refused nothing that was asked in Supply; but its 
temper w&s languid and unbelieving. I^ Government could get 
some infusion of new blood, it might, perhaps, do better ; Pitt 
and Cobham had not been factious recently; why should they 
not come in ? The Princd of Wales was moved to press the 
question; and they agreed to meet the brothers to discuss a 
modified line of policy with the substitution of some other 
friends of Leicester House for those who had been last time 
absorbed. His recent affliction, it was understood, precluded 
Granville’s name being mentioned. The Duke’s account of the 
interview occupies ten sheets of foolscap, dull and diffuse as 
usual, and inconclusive, save that peace was not easily attainable 
with the Dutch ; and without them it was impossible to carry on 
the war. The tone taken by Pitt throughout the Session, as well 
as by Lord Strange, was defensive of the Cabinet, and many of 
his party co-operated ostensibly in all the measures to repel the 
Highland in-break. Bath and Granville, as well as Chesterfield, 
had held throughout that the revolt could accomplish nothing. 
England had more disciplined troops at home than she was 
again likely to have at ordinary times, and if these could not 
give an account of the Pretender’s adherents, they could be of 
little use in war; 

Newcastle looked more and more to Chesterfield, and kept him 
well-advised of the throbbings of the Ministerial puLse. “Mr. 
Pitt continues cold and re.served, and frequents none of us ; G. 
Lyttelton is warm, eager, well-inclinecf, but partial in the greatest 
degree to Mr. Pitt and his opinion. The Duke of Bedford and 
Lord Gower have all the good dispositions <ve can wish; act 
entirely in concert with us, approve of all we do, and we do 
nothing without them.”* Lyttelton soon after was made a Lord 
of the Treasury. Chesterfield, elated more than, ever with his 
administrative success, was ready to go all lengths for the Pel- 

’ 17th Nov., 1745. 

* Newcastle U) ChestorfieUl, 30th Nov., 1745.— MS. 
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hams, to \frhom he now professed devotion. He did not expect 
regylar letters from the Duke ; Mr, Stone’s head and hand under 
his chiefs direction would quite suffice for him. His dislike of 
^;he Scotch amounted to fanaticism. He was all against raising 
loyal Highlanders. He hoped and believed that those to whom 
money was given for that purpose might put it in their pockets 
and not raise a man. If they gave way to importunities and 
jobs upon this occasiprt, they would have a rebellion eVery seven 
years. “ The French would feed the rebellion only to hinder it 
from dying of hunger, not enough to make it thrive.” It was 
only to incline us to a negotiation from which at present they 
thought us wholly averse. 

At the head of less than 5,000 men, Charles Edward began his 
venturous march southwards, confiding in numerous promises that 
the English Jacobites would ri.se in arms to join him ; and by the 
end of the month Manchester received him with demonstrations 
of joy. The army under Marshal Wade was still in the north 
of Yorkshire ; the Duke of Richmond, with some squadrons of 
cavalry, waited for orders at Lichfield ; and the Duke of Cum¬ 
berland, with the main body of English and Dutch troops, lay 
encamped at Stone. On the i.st of December the invaders 
crossed the Mersey and, under the command of Lord George 
Murray, out-manoeuvred their antagonists, and reached Derby 
without losing a man. The fact, known in London early on the 
6th, .spread,general con.sternation, for few believed in the capa¬ 
bility of the Guards and Militia .stationed at Finchley, to offer 
any effectual resistance. A run upon the Bank, and a rumour 
that the King had sent his plate and jewels on board the yacht 
lying at Tower Stairs, heightened the alarm ; and no one in 
Government having the self-possession or spirit to give orders, 
signs of confusion speedily began to spread. Unless overtaken 
on their forward march ‘by Prince William’s army, everyone 
believed that the Capital must fall. No one dreamed that once 
within little move than one hundred miles the enemy would 
retire. Already, however, that decision had been taken, against 
the wishes equally of the Chevalier and his kilted soldiery. In 
a council of war the chieftains declared that they had been de¬ 
ceived and deserted by their English allies : and that they would 
never have come thus far had they not been led to reckon on a 
general rising of all classes to sustain them. Half incfedulous 
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of their retreat, the inhabitants of London once mofe breathed 
freely and tried to forget their fears ; the King declared tfjj^t he 
was ready to take command of his Finchley Corps; and the 
Secretary ®f State resumed his official lucubrations on all manned 
of ordinary affairs as if nothing perilous had happened. By 
Christmas Day the misguided Celts had recrossed the Solway 
and made their way back to Glasgow, where they were ill- 
received. • 

Confidence in the summary repression of revolt was staggered 
once more by the sanguinary defeat of Hawley’s numerous and 
well-appointed force at FaVkirk. Regiments honoured for their 
courage at Dettingen, and endurance at Fontenoy, turned and 
fled before the fierce onrush of the Highlanders, leaving half 
their wounded officers on the field. The whole of the baggage, 
stores, and guns fell into the hands of the rebels, and the luck¬ 
less General was only able to palliate the shame of his discom¬ 
fiture by ascribing it to the tempest and darkness which prevailed 
during the brief encounter.* 

Attempts were made to represent the affair as a drawn battle, 
confirmed by the fact that while Hawley fell back on Linlithgow, 
the Chevalier, in.stead of re-entering Edinburgh, withdrew towards 
Stirling, still held for King George. His faith in his fortune 
was already giving way. Help from France was more than ever 
doubtful; succours being intercepted by the vigilance of the 
English cruisers ; and adhesions from the chiefs who bad wavered 
which side they would join, ceased from the day he had been 
compelled to recross the Border. 

The Duke of Cumberland, Commanding-in-Chief, was rein¬ 
forced at Holyrood by the regiments from Holland, and he 
marched without delay to relieve Stirling. Perth was likewi.se 
occupied, and the disheartened Clans continued their retreat 
northwards. The Pretender was joitied at Inverness by new 
levies : Lady Macintosh and Lady Scaforth leading their devoted 
bands, while their husbands were professing fidelity to King 
George in the quarters of Lord Loudoun and President Forbes. 
It is a fair wind, however, that ruffles nobody’s hair. After re¬ 
counting the items of news that gladdened the end of the year, 
the fretful Secretary of State complained in folio to his cheerful 
correspondent at Dublin that, notwithstanding all this, thty 

' 17th J.aniiary, 1746. 
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the intended invasion from France was for the present laid 
aside. 

From Richmond he received a prompt reply of approval, and an 
dvowal of his purpose to follow their example as soorbas he came 
to town. Bedford, Gower, and Pembroke offered to retire, and 
thereupon Devonshire, Grafton, and Winnin^ton did the same. 

What was exactly expected to ensue from this concerted 
demonstration is unknt)wn ; perhaps no two of those engaged 
in it were quite agreed as to the probable results, liut if refusal 
of their scheme to tack on certain patches of fresh colour to the 
hem of power was to be held forth as*a cause of its abandonment, 
would it not be well to make sure of all the credit and benefit 
derivable from such a proceeding ?' The Pelhams clearly 
thought so; and accordingly Harrington was authorised to 
arrange a meeting at his house on the following day for the 
ratification of a compact with the Pitt and Grenville section, 
theretofore understood rather than definitely reduced to form. 
Newcastle lamented his inability to realise the expectations 
hitherto held out, but offered to engage for himself and col¬ 
leagues not to retain or reaccept office without the friends of 
Cobham, if a pledge were distinctly given on their part*to stand 
by their allies in or out of place. The Chancellor, he said, was 
decidedly of that opinion, and had both suggested and warmly 
recommended the mca.sure of a general resignation. He then 
put the question, “ Will Lord Cobham and his friends adhere to 
us in and out of Court, if we engage never to negotiate with the 
Court without including him and all his friends?” Cobham con¬ 
fessed the proposition was so handsome, he could not as a man 
of honour refu.se giving it his hearty assent. The compact thus 
made, and the union cemented between the Parliamentary parties, 
no further cause for hesitation existed about breaking up the 
Administration ; and to the probable surprise of their antago¬ 
nists, two-thirds of the Cabinet resigned. The threat of with¬ 
drawal by the Palhams had not dismayed the King, nor that of 
Hardwicke his favourite advisers; that of Harrington and 
Richmond gave him no concern. Devonshire and Chesterfield, 
it was believed, would remain, and Bedford, if promoted, might 
be beguiled into staying, with Sandwich and Gower as adherents. 
A* general defection of rank and talent from Whitehall was a 
' loth February, 1746, from Goodwoorl. 
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contingency not provided for; and the next two doiys wece 
consequently spent in excited conference and alternate adop^;on 
and abandonment of rash resolves.^ 

Bath kissed hands as First Lord of the Treasury, arid both 
seals of Secretary of State were giv'en to Granville, one for him¬ 
self, and the other for whom he would. Carlisle became Privy 
Seal, and Winchilsea was reappointed to the Admiralty. Chief 
Justice Weils declined the Great Seal, anckSir John Barnard the 
exchequer, which was offered to Sir John Rushout. 

In the premature flush of triumph Granville and Bath threw 
away the opportunity of negaining the Cobham party, and 
enlisting the ability and ambition of Pitt. Had they offered 
him the seals of the Northern Department before the lesser 
biflding had been accepted on his behalf by Cobham, while 
Lyttelton and George Granville were appropriately placed, it is 
possible that Chesterfield also would have joined the new com¬ 
bination ; and whatever doubt might have existed as to the- 
number of votes they could count on in one or two critical 
divisions in a moribund Parliament, they would clearly have 
had the advantage of better and brighter resources in debate 
than theil* rivals. Chesterfield loved Pitt as little as they did ; 
but he was a Stanhope, and Pitt’s aunt Lucy was the wife of his 
cousin, the victor of .Vlmenara, the Statesman whose repute 
almost alone had survived the troubles and disasters of the 
previous reign. With all his pretension to elevated piotives, it 
is clear th.at constancy in party ties was with him, as with most 
of his contemporaries, an unknown quality. On receipt of the 
first intim.ition of important changes. Chesterfield was unable to 
make up his mind whether to hold on or to resign. He had 
already suggested both the policy of taking in Pitt and the 
policy of having nothing to do with him. Had he been on the 
spot during the crisis, he would doubtle.s-.s have offered to explain 
away the inconsistency. But a nine day course of post between 
London and Dublin saved him the trouble. Left to themselves, 
the would-be Cabinet-makers were blinded by their resentment 
at the ruthless attacks of Pitt when he was dropped by them in 
1742, and even in forgiving mood they looked upon him as 
rather desirable than essential in Coalition. In. their over¬ 
weening self-importance they allowed the occasion to slip, with- 
‘ Almon, I., Chapter VII. 
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out paying him the compliment of saying he must be a Cabinet 
Minister. Whatever their immediate purpose had come to, it 
may be taken for granted that after such an offer the most self- 
wor.shipping of men would never have listened to ailything le.ss, 
and the whole course of Ministerial life during the next ten 
years would have been different. If? But what is the use of 
ifs ? Folly and fate will have their way, and the historian can 
only gather and chroificlc their doings. 

Pembroke, in giving up his key as Groom of the Stole, 
assigned for reason his want of confidence in the new Ministers, 
and drew, it was said, very unfavoufablc portraits of both, dwel¬ 
ling on their personal unpopularity. When Winnington came 
to resign the Pay Office, he was offered the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer with the Leadership of the Commons, for which 
his experience and facility in debate were said to qualify him ; 
but his health was already giving way ; his faith in party combi¬ 
nation was dead ; and, despite many flattering assurances, he 
told the King that the proposed Ministry could neither 
support him or themselves. It grew hourly more and more 
clear that on the new lines the ship of State could not be con¬ 
structed ; and next morning Granville waited on hi.s" Majesty, 
and told him that they were able to count on but eighty votes 
certain in the Lower House, and half that number in the 
Upper ; in .short, i't would not do. Surprised and disappointed, 
George II was ivnablc to conceal his alarm. P'or the first time, 
in words not obscurely traceable to one deeply concerned in the 
issue, “ the living had discovered his own insignificancy. He 
found that tlie assurances of men without alliances were no 
support to a Sovereign, and that if a Prince would be maintained 
in Royalty hi must take those into his service who have 'the 
greate.st influence amongst his subjects : for a King without his 
people is eithor more than he ought to be or less than he should 
be.”i 1 

The words pt print are the words of Almon, but the voice 
unmistakable ik Miat of Pitt. 

After seme delrtberation, his Majesty sent agaip for Winning- 
ton, and told him lie should have the honour of the reconcilia¬ 
tion, and sent him Vo Pelham to say he wished him to resume 
'‘office. CholmondeleY was to have been the other Secretary, 

Almon, I., Chapter VII. 
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and Bolton, as his father had been, Governor of Ireland,-Port¬ 
land being made Master of the Horse. 

During the brief interruption it was a joke that one could not 
safely walk*the streets at night for fear of being pressed for the 
C'abinet.i 

Bath was much chagrined at his failure, but Granville was 
not to be disconcerted, and laughed on. 

The Secretaryship for Scotland was again .suppre.ssed, and 
Pitt was made Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, which gave him no 
political influence whatever. It was felt, however, that this 
would accomplish nothing. Soon after, on the death of Win- 
nington, he was made Postmaster-General, without a seat in the 
Cabinet. 

When he knelt to kiss hands on his first appointment, the 
King was observed to shed tears of mortification at being 
obliged to recognise the tribune who had for years sought 
popularity in season and out of season by denouncing the name 
of Hanover. George II. submitted sullenly. How could he 
suppose that the orator would in a few months endeavour to 
efface th^ recollection of his invective.s, and that in a few years 
he would become the most daring and devoted advocate of 
offensive and defensive identity of England with Hanover ? 
Pitt set himself to vindicate his appointment by retrenching 
abuses that had grown up in the Department. It had been 
customary at the Pay Office to invest the money pi'ovided by 
the Treasury for current expenses in the name of the Chief of 
the Department in public securities, and to lodge the dividends 
accruing therefrom to his personal account. This often made a 
very considerable addition to his emolument, but hitherto it had 
never been publicly acknowledged. One of the first official acts 
of Pitt was to make an order that the cash balances should, as 
they accrued, be paid into the Bank of England, and from time 
to time be drawn against, without deduction,, for the public 
service. Another usage long existing in tl^.^j office was to 
charge, as a perquisite of the Paymaster-General, half per cent, 
on all subsidies to be transmitted through him ,^0 foreign 
Courts. 

The.se had of late been greatly increased, and the dedufctioij, 
especially in time of war, amounted to several thousands a year 
' .Sir J. Grey, in (irantham Papers. 
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b'.i*t these likewise the new Paymaster declined to appropriate as 
his predecessors had done, and remitted the grants of Parlia¬ 
ment, without diminution, to the Governments of the allies. 
When the King of Sardinia was told this, he desired his 
Minister in England to pay him an cciuivaleiit sum in acknow¬ 
ledgment of conduct so disinterested. Pitt consistently declined 
acceptance, with the expression of a hope that his refusal would 
not be misunderstood, but he could not think himseff justified 
in alienating any portion of the grants in question from the 
purpose for which they were intended. Unused to such for¬ 
bearance, Charles Emmanuel is said to have exclaimed : “ Eng¬ 
land has got a Minister who is more or less than a man.” 
Excuses are sometimes made for the “ Great Commoner,” as he 
wished to be called, taking a subordinate place while refused a 
share in the direction of affairs. The truth .seems to be that he 


had grown weary of equerry functions at Leicester House, and 
di.senchanted with the illusion of heading an effective Opposi¬ 
tion. The legacy of the Duchess of Marlborough was not 
enough to tempt him to marry, because not enough to support 
the social obligations it entailed. The collapse of the^Jacobite 
revolt, and the attempt to form an alternative Cabinet, admon¬ 
ished him against peremptorily exacting the recognition of his 
due ; but the King had no longer a rival for the Crown, and the 
Pelhams had no longer competitors for the Government. 

The forrlier Ministry resumed its duties with some alterations. 
Pitt, as Paymaster-General, was made a Privy Councillor; Yonge 
Joint Vice-Treasurer of Ireland with Lord Cholmondeley, and 
Henry Fox became Secrctary-at-War. In Scotland, Lord Stair 
was given the command, and in the Netherlands it was conferred 


on Sir J. Ligonier, the .son of a French refugee. Greater vigour 
was promisee^ in the prosecution of the war ; and much greater 
had palpabl)^become indispensable if Holland was to be .saved 
from the fate dC Flanders and Brabant, for while the.se had been 
drained,pfj*jT '^'arri.sons to quench rebellion in Scotland, town 
after/b(yis(-^ '^n forced to surrender, and Marshal Saxe was 
able (quarters provided his numerous army with the 

P^hest jad of j/"* ^Hirough the winter and spring in the neigh- 
■Peir,,a„j aslced''p'^^''’’l^^^''^'l^*^‘^’ Antwerp. 
loans, to u- once more for liberal votes in taxes 

no • V ‘-■'’••ious objection was made, increasing 
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the total charge for the year to ;^7,o63,25o, the permanent debt 
being ^^56,000,000. But when the new Secretary-at-War jjro- 
posed to augment the Hanoverian troops in British pay from 
sixteen to* eighteen thousand men, and the new Paymaster-. 
General, who had first made himself formidable by denouncing 
that unpatriotic force, was found supporting it, the faith of the 
most credulous adherents of Opposition died within them ; and 
Bath more than ever repented that he •had left the House of 
Commons. Chesterfield set about sowing di.strust between the 
brothers and their new adherents. Prefacing his Machiavellian 
hints to the Duke by insisting that what he was about to say 
should go to no mortal living but his brother, he proceeded to 
discount the value of the new auxiliaries, and to discuss how 
they might be dealt with ; “ I am far from thinking your difficul¬ 
ties are at an end, by your taking in the persons you mention. 
You will find they will not cement well with your old people, 
who are in truth jealous of them and not of the Tories. They 
were never alarmed really at the Tories, whose inefficiency and 
insignificancy in business they well knew, but only dreaded the 
talents and efficiency of Pitt and that set, who, they knew, if 
joined w'lth you, would either have the lead given them or would 
take it. In that thej' judged right, and you will find that will 
be the case. They will be for directing ; Cobham will put them 
upon it; and if there is any considerable party left for them to 
retreat to, they will be eternally threatening you vyith such a 
retreat. What convinces me the more of this intention is 
Cobham’s cheerful and willing exclusion of the Tories, for 
whom he was always the great stickler. Consider therefore 
whether you .should leave them this resource, or whether you 
should not rather engage as many of the Tories on your side as 
to leave the rest only a fraction, or, if you will, a faction. You 
will find your own people much easier about the Tories when 
Pitt, the Tory they feared, is not in. But I promise you he will 
not be ea.sy till he is Secretary-at-War, and •Dick Grenville of 
the Treasury. Jemmy Grenville’s £i ,000 a year was dirtily asked 
and prudently granted, but that won’t do, and Dick’s Treasury 
is the tender and favourite point. .Should you not, in these 
difficulties, strengthen Gower’s hands'^to assist you as much as 
ever you can ? You may depend on him, and I would be bound 
for him, which in these times I would be for very few people*” 
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Might not* Argyll and Marchmont be drawn into connection by 
plage or the promise of it; and as “ Somebody had been in¬ 
dulged with his two Finches,” had they not better be transferred 
^rom the backstairs to posts equally good at Whitehall, w’here 
they could not overhear and see all that was said and done ? 
‘‘ Whatsoever disagreeable things Iiavc to be done ought to be 
done while victory is fresh, and Somebody as sore as he could 
be. Tearing open an bid sore a year hence will be ihuch more 
disagreeable to both. When that work is once over, w’ould it be 
amiss for you to cultivate Lady Yarmouth more than you have 
hitherto done ? She certainly can give good or bad impressions 
in the many hours’ conversation she has ; for even the w'i.scst 
man is like the Chameleon. You need not invite me to Eng¬ 
land ; I hiive had enough of Royalty, God knows ; and your 
return of my Rills from the Council determined mine to England. 

1 W'ill hurry them through the Parliament as soon as possible, 
and then in a most gracious speech prorogue it.” ^ 

Trouble was not yet over in .Scotland. Prince William still 
shrank from indiscriminate acts of repression. In remote glens 
the people were still Jacobites, but south of Clyde and Forth 
they w^ere predominantly loyal. Disaffection lingered where the 
parti.sans of Government were few, and how to deal with the 
state of things Newcastle knew not. The cynical Governor of 
Ireland had no .such hesitation; “ Why not put a price upon 
their heads, and then they would bring in and destroy one 
another. There is already a price on the Pretender’s head, who 
is the only one amongst them to be pitied. I u'ould forbid pro¬ 
visions of any kind being sent upon any pretence, unless directly 
to the Duke’s army, and 1 would starve the loy.al with the dis¬ 
loyal, if the former thought proper to remain with the latter. 1 
have flatly refu.sed permission to ship provisions from Ireland, 
and have taken effectual care that the loyalist Highlander shall 
not have an oat-cake from hence. While that favourable dis¬ 
tinction remains*of loyal and disloyal, the Rebellion will never 
be extingui.shed. Recall your Scotch heroes ; starve the whole 
country indiscriminately by your .ships; put a price upon the 
heads of the chiefs, and let the Duke put all to fire and sword.’”^ 
To keep the King in tolerable humour, the Earl had no 

' From Dublin C.istle, 27th February, 1746.— A/S. 

“ //lu/., nth, 2oth March, 1746.—J/.S'. 
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scruple in framing what he called ostensible despatches, which 
omitted what he most wished to say. On a matter of 'some 
importance he tells Newcastle that he “.sent an o.stensiblc letter, 
such as it x'^as, to lay-before Somebody ; he had calculated it as 
well as he could for the purpose, though possibly he might liavc 
failed. He was very sorry that the cu.stom had prevailed for 
some time of showing that Person all the intercepted letters ; 
it must frequently have very ill effects, aiv:! he .should think that 
upon some occasions they, might be sunk, and couriers might be 
supposed to have lost them.”i Newcastle did not venture to 
publicly endorse his Excellency’s murderous coun.sel.s, and his 
official instructions to the Duke were as usual verbose and 
vague, but a curious letter of even date was evidently meant as 
a qualifying interpretation. 

“To be opened by H.R.fl. (most private). 

“The apprehension I am under that the answer I have the 
honour to send your Royal Highne.ss by the King’s commands 
to your letter of the 15th ihay not be so satisfactory as I could 
wish everything to be that passes through my hands obliges me 
to give you this trouble, to acquaint you that upon the most 
mature ct)nsideration it has been found impracticable to give any 
more particular direction than is therein contained. Your Royal 
Highness knows how delicate the point is, and con.sequently 
how difficult it is to give any general order upon it. 1 know 
your zeal for the King, devotion to his service, and detestation 
of this Rebellion will not suffer you to omit anything that may 
be nece.s.sary for putting a speedy end to it. At the same time, 
I should be wanting in my duty did not I equally depend that 
you will not give any just cause of complaint to a country so 
ill-disposed to the King, and so willing to find fault with every¬ 
thing that is done for his Majesty’s service. 1 hope you will 
take this hint, as the effect of my duty and regard to you. 

•“I put my.sclf entirely in your power, and write in my own 
illegible hand for the greater secrecy.’’- 

His Royal Highness thanked the Secretary of State for his 
private prompting, and though he could have wished that the 
King’s order had been fuller, yet he took the hint, and would do 
all in his power to put an end to the insurrection. 1 le believed 

' 20th .March, 1746.—.I/.V. 

- March, 1746 .—MS 
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tlje idat df it was over, but really thought that there was such 
see(^ left of it that God knew how soon it might break out 
again. For the reassurance of his Ministerial prompters, he 
proceeds to sharpen the axe of vengeance. “ He Was sorrj' to 
say that though all the country was as ill-inclined as possible, 
the managers of that part of the Kingdom had made it, if 
possible, worse, by putting all the power of the Crown into 
the most di.safifected Iwinds for the .sake of elections.* Were he 
to enumerate all the villains and villainies the country abounded 
in, he should never have done ; in short, there did not remain the 
least vestiges of any government throughout the whole. The 
Hessians behaved sadl)', which was all owing to Crawford 
and the Scotch, who had their car. He made his compliments 
to Mr. Pelham ; and did not imagine that threatening military 
executions and many other such things was pleasing to do, but 
nothing would go down without it in that part of the world.’’ ^ 
There were not wanting many advocates of unsparing retribu¬ 
tion, even amongst those whose standard of moral and social 
duty differed in almost ever)" respect from that professed by men 
in executive power. “ Might not the escape of the rebels un¬ 
chastised be attended with inconceivable mischief? Would it 
not encourage the nation in general, which must be much dis¬ 
couraged if these few sons of rapine be not .strenuously hunted 
down?” .... “ Might not .some good u.se be made of the 

zeal of thousands of able-bodied men in different stations, who 
would gladly learn discipline and .serve on occasion near home, 
if properly authorised under gentlemen of approved attachment 
to the Government? Perhaps ten thousand such might be 
raised in this countr)-, who, though not to be depended upon as 
regular forces, might, on an exigence, do something, and by their 
numbers greatly discourage an enemy, without any expense to 
the public. . . . The signs of the times seem to call loudly 
for the exertion of the Supreme Power to suppress vice and pro- 
fanene.ss, and for<the public counsels to find out a more effectual 
method of doing it. This, I am sorry to say, makes the Briti.sh 
forces infamous beyond most in the world.” - But the day of a 

’ H.R.n. I>uke ofOinil'crland to Secretary of State, from Abercleen, 4tli April, 
1746.-A/S. 

• * Dr. Doddridge to .Secretary of State, Sth December, 1745, Quoted by Warring- 
Ijtn.—“ Hist. Nonconformist.” 
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national defensive force combining all classes of voluilteers had 
not come, and even the substitution of militia for regimen’ts of 
the line was looked upon as a dangerous alternative. 

.\t length the decisive news arrived of Culloden,' and the 
Gir.u’ttf of the 23rd of April announced the defeat and dispersion 
of the clans. The tenacity with which to the last they clung to 
the cause of the banished dynasty, and, when the issue was no 
longer doilbtful, continued to engage tlieir better fed, better 
armed, and better officered antagonists, caused a passing shudder, 
less of pity than of anger. Sandwich, writing from the Admiralty 
to his chief at Woburn, dwells only on the circumstance as 
remarkable that the havoc made among the rebels was not by 
keeping them off by our fire, but by receiving them with the 
bayonets, which did great execution. The butchery of carnage 
in pursuit was yet to come, but Government already knew on the 
24th of April that after the battle the vanquished had scattered 
and fled to their homes, throwing down their arms ; “ our men 
giving little quarter, so that upwards of a thousand were 
killed.” 1 

Two daj’s later brought further particulars of the ghastly tale. 
Two thousand five hundred perished on the field and a thousand 
more in the pursuit.^ Others who w'ere more or less in the secret 
divulged by degrees more of the truth. A Junior Lord of the 
Admiralty, writing to his chief at Bath, says, “ An express has 
just come from the Duke of C., the contents will be in the Gazette, 
only that the loss of the rebels is more than will be published, for 
what reason I cannot tell. It amounts to near four thousand 
men.”® 

Great exultation burst forth at the news of Culloden. The 
Archbi-shop issued a thanksgiving to be used in the churches, 
and on subsequent tidings of the numbers slain in the pursuit, 
the Master of the Horse gave vent to his joy “ that so many 
villains were destroyed ; indeed, the rope must finish those that 
had escaped with their lives, else they would dftserve to have all 
this over again.” 

The young commander may not have been given to the study 

* .Sandwich to from Admiralty, 24th April, 1746. 

.Stone to Bedford, 26th April, 1746. 

•* Barrington from tlie Admiralty, 26th April, 1746. 

' Hichmond, 27th April, 1746.— MS. 
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of Judaic'maxims in war, but he was resolved to keep clear of 
the^shi of $aul. Ere the dead in fight were hid beneath the sod, 
he was preparing to realise the fruits of victory, and sought to 
prepare the Cabinet for the exercise of the discretion with which 
they had clothed him. On the 30th April he wrote to Newcastle, 
“ I now hope this affair is almo.st over with regard to the military 
operations, but the Jacobite rebellious principle is so rooted that 
the present generatioi» must be pretty well wore out ‘before the 
country will bc quiet.” lie hoped that members of both Houses 
would put up with the inconveniences of a .summer Session, 
which would be absolutely necc.ssary for the almost total change 
of the constitution of Scotland. “ Lord President has joined me 
(on the morrow of Culloden), and as yet we are vastly fond of 
one another, but I fear it will not last, as he is as arrant High¬ 
land mad as Lord Stair or Crawford. He wishes for lenity, if it 
can be with safety, which he thinks, but I don’t, for he really 
thinks that when once they are dispersed, it is of no worse con¬ 
sequence than a London mob. They arc now disper.scd all over 
this kingdom at their own homes, and nobody meddles with 
them except I send a inilitar)' force after them. I have got the 
Lord President to direct Sir E. h'aulkncr in the drawirl^ up of a 
proclamation requiring of all the civil magistrates to exert them¬ 
selves in order that these dispersed rebels may be brought to 
justice ; but as one half the magistracy have been either aiders 
or abettor.s to this Rebellion, and the other dare not act through 
fear of offending their own chiefs or of paining their own cousins, 
I hope for little from them.”^ 

Lest he .should rela.x, or be troubled with compunctious visit- 
ings, his Cabinet mentor took care to tell him that “ his noble 
notions and wise measures were, if possible, more extraordinary 
and more meritorious than his wonderful success over the rebel 
force in the field.” - 

Newca.stle, as he himself boasted, had the good fortune, in a 
very di.stinguishing manner, to make his court to the King by 
doing what was most agreeable to himself—proposing a grant of 
.^^^40,000 a-year, 5,000 from the Privy Purse, to the Duke and 
his heirs male. Their new paymaster, Mr. Pitt, had distinguished 
himself by his forwardness upon this occasion, and had been of 

' Ti) .Secretary of State from Inverness. Rcceivetl 30th April, 1746. — / 1 /.V. 

“ Newcastle to Cuml)erl.an<l, 30th April, 1746.— .VS. 
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great use to them. The King insi.sted on his moving the vote 
in the Commons, which he readily agreed to do. But Pelljam 
thought the honour should be his.’ 

‘ To^. R.H. the Duke of Cumberland, 30th April, 1746.—-l/.V. 
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The waters were no doubt tolerably tranquil; still it is some- 
whE^t' curious to find the helmsman off from the ship boating, 
and only wishing to be signalled back if he should be wanted, 
•especially when he sometimes thought her course, pointed to 
windward : “ I received the letters from Claremont this morning, 
and joining to those of yesterday, must own I think they have a 
bad aspect. Sandwich is too peremptory with' the French 
Mini.ster, but I concli»de he has orders for what he •does. As 
Lord Chancellor does not come to town till this evening, I con¬ 
clude I shall not be wanted till to-morrow.” 

The name of John Byng, whose, subsequent fate occupies a 
tragic place in naval history, now first demands our notice. 
Had Byng lived in other days he would certainly have been 
.said to have been born under an unlucky star. His family 
connection secured him a commission in the cradle ; and his 
father’s name lent a presage of early promotion, if not of 
distinction. But nature was not in the plot, and if his temper 
was yielding and generous, he was singularly wanting in the 
faculties of command. Brave with his back to the wall and 
incapable of shabbincss, he did not know the meaning of dash, 
and when action was imperative it only occurred to him that he 
ought to confer. His cousin, when h'irst Lord of the Admiralty 
in 1746, sought to give him an opportunity of distinction, and 
thereby tempted him into the path that ended in his ruin. 
Government had received a pressing recpiest from the King of 
Sardinia that a senior officer should be sent to take command 
of the Squadron off Toulon, meant to co-operate with his troops 
-invading Provence ; and the First Lord of the Admiralty took 
.;*Byng from a court-martial, on which he was sitting at Green- 
f wich, and sent him at a few hours’ notice over land to join the 
Mediterranean fleet. The benefit of a relative in office could 
no further go. But a private letter of acknowledgment from 
the ill-fated victim of Ministerial favour unfolds the sad secret 
of his doom. Ih the agony of a great war, chosen above his 
fellows to hold aloft the flag of his country, uncompetitive vale¬ 
tudinarian Byng could only say, “ I am greatly obliged to your 
Grace for this honour, and the confidence you have put in me ; 
and I hope I shall behave in such a manner, that you will not 
repent the choice you have made. I do not think myself equal 
to the task I am going to undertake. I can only assure your 
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Grace that nothing shall be wanting in me to forward his 
Majesty’s service all that lays in my power. The only ‘diffi¬ 
culty that I have at present is the being sent away at so short 
a warning, ^o find my way to Genoa by land, a road I have 
never been ; and I am told I shall find it e.xtrcmely cold before 
I get to my journey’s end ; my only fear is I shall be laid up 
upon the road, for I have now upon me the remains of the gout 
I brought-with me from Scotland.” ^ .Had Bedford been a 
true friend he would have been warned by this confession of 
helplessness to leave the Admiral in peace in Mayfair, and to 
appoint Saumarez, who had .captured a French frigate off Ply¬ 
mouth, or Commodore Osborn, who was actually suggested for 
the post by one of the Junior Lords. 

Pelham had more conscience than courage. No deeper, but 
more calm than his brother’s, his mind reflected with more pro¬ 
voking clearness the blunders and jobs which the petulance and 
paltriness of the Duke obscured from himself but not from 
others ; the old fraternal jealousy was incessantly ruffling their 
intercourse, nobody could tell why or for what; but the inap- 
peasable lust of pettifogging power made Newcastle continually 
usurp the initiative that properly belonged to the head of the 
Treasury ; and when he could not do so, led him perversely to 
withhold his executive aid in matters of inferior or casual 
moment. Pelham found it useless to argue, and being by 
temperament averse from wrangling, let things often drift rather 
than prolong altercation. As a last resource, he took the 
strange method of expostulating by letter to Andrew Stone, 
who knew everything, much as an amiable, but desponding 
husband, would appeal to a sensible unmarried sister to bring 
his termagant wife to reason. There is something ineffably 
feeble and foolish in the following ; “ I won't enter into dis¬ 
putes and altercations as to what passed the other, day at 
Newcastle House. You were an eye and ear witness of all. 

I am sorry when it happens; I do what I cay to conquer my 
own weaknesses, but when that is known to my brother, and 
instead of his trying to co-operate with that resolution of 
mine, he is endeavouring upon every occasion to divert it, 

I must conclude that he does not desire it; and that it. is 
a greater pleasure to him to put me in the wrong for aa 
' From Berkeley Square, 25th October, 1746. 
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Meuse, Bergen-op-Zoom was beleagured and taken, and Holland 
lay^a't the mercy of Louis XIV. 

Was this the end for which ten years’ revenue of the nation 
. had been spent in advance, and for the sake of which every 
hope of internal amelioration and progress had been laid aside ! 
After all the French King showed little disposition to insist on 
the retention of his conquest, and lost no time in conveying an 
intimation that he was ready to retire within his ancient limits, 
if only the English Government would not persist in enforcing 
the utter destruction of the harbour of Dunkirk, but if that 
devoted haven was suffered to remain as it then stood, all he 
would demand was the restitution of Cape Breton. The 
Cabinet deliberated without deciding, and weighed each con¬ 
sideration wistfull}', without coming to any agreement or ceasing 
to waver. “We have meeting upon meeting,” wrote Pelham, 
“ and our whole time is taken up in defending and blaming 
without taking any determinate measure of, for, or against.” ^ 
The naval successes of Warren, Anson, and Hawke redeemed 
several disasters by land ; and the overtures for peace were 
rejected. When some stray questioner who happened to have a 
constituency and a conscience asked what had become of the 
millions voted to subsidi.se foreign Courts, the old answer was 
repeated; that true patriotism consisted in making the best of 
disasters, and true constancy in persevering undismayed to the 
end. Nor was this mere rhetoric. Further sums of money were 
voted during the Session of 1747 for the old purpose, no fewer 
than 30,000 Russians being taken into pay. 

The best thing done was the siqrpression, at the instance 
of Hardwicke, of the heritable jurisdictions in the Highlands?, 
which gave to each chieftain practically irresponsible powers of 
life and death over his clan ; and thereby made it possible for, 
dynastic or religious fanaticism to kindle at any moment through¬ 
out the wide range of mountainous country the torch of civil 
war. Without any voice or influence worthy of the- name in 
the united Parliament at We.stmin.ster, without the presence or 
protection of a numerous middle class, and without the tribune- 
ship of journalism to make known what took place, the peasantry 
were absolutely at the beck and call, for good or evil, of the 
illiterate and needy owners of the .soil. Individual grievances 
' To U. Walpole the elder, 30th June, 1747. 
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and hardship.s were for the most part endured in Silence, or 
casually resented in desperate crime; and if now and then .the 
attention of a courtier or Minister was called to a state of 
things so batbarous, it evoked no other sentiment than one of^ 
supercilious pity or aversion. The only question discussed in 
Committee on the Bill was the amount of compensation to be 
given for the loss of privileges highly valued, though not 
intrinsically valuable. Scotch Peers and •Members claimed for 
their kindred thus deprived above half a million sterling, which 
Government led Parliament to reduce to a third of that 
amount. 

Unfortunately, the statute assimilating so far the principles of 
criminal jurisdiction was accompanied by a step in administra¬ 
tive centralisation, wanton .and unwi.se in itself, and naturally 
hurtful to the feelings of a people who.se civil wounds were 
hardly cold. Lord Tweeddale was forced to give up the Secre¬ 
taryship for Scotland, and it was announced that no one would 
be named in his room. It took one hundred and forty years 
of intermittent grumbling to obtain once more the reappoint¬ 
ment of a Secretary for North Britain. 

If negotiations were entrusted to him. Prince William desired 
to have the credit of bringing to an end a struggle in which he 
no longer hoped to win renown, and of which he knew his 
father was grown tired. The Cabinet naturallj' shrank from 
confiding an issue difficult and complex to his inexperienced 
hand. Che.sterfield and Pelham would h,ave been willing to 
run the risk, relying on their means of guiding and controlling 
the course of affairs. Ilardwicke and Newcastle rcasonablj' 
demurred, and were supported bj- the rest of the Cabinet. The 
offer of his Royal Highness, though in general terms accepted, 
was practically c[ualified by the proposal to send Sandwich to 
act in all things with him. The Earl found him.self entangled 
in a web of instructions, while the power to .act energetically 
was withheld. He was discontented at the x^ant of confidence 
.shown him, and by the appointment of Dayrolles as a special 
envoy, which he regarded as the “ first step towards driving him 
out of the Commission.” ^ Newcastle .said Hardwicke had done 
like an angel, but without a\ail. England was so weary of 
the war, and the Dutch were so willing to compromise wifli 
’ To Bedford, 291!) .Vugust, 1747. 
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possessed^ three hundred pounds a year. To establish perma- 
nei^fy an effective militia throughout the Kingdom ; to exclude 
all officers in the army under the rank of Colonel, and in the 
navy that of Rear-Admiral, from the House of Comjnons ; to in 
quire into all official abuses, and that the Heir Apparent, on 
ascending the Throne, should never accept for his Civil List 
more than ;^8oo,ooo a-year. The original terms of this paper 
were agreed to by thc»Princc in conference with Lords Baltimore 
and Talbot, Sir Francis Dashwood, and Dr. Lee. The leading 
champions of his cause in the Lower House were Lord Perceval, 
now Earl of Egmont, Bub Dodington, Lords Middlesex and 
A. Hamilton, and Sir J. Hynde Cotton, who had migrated from 
the old to the young Court, and Sir John Phillips, Nugent, M.P. 
for Bristol, and Dr. Lee. .Above all, his Royal Highness harl 
for the first time the unreserved advantage of Lord Bath’s e.x- 
perience and thirst for retribution for his recent ostracism. 

On this ill-joistcd raft it was doubtless hoped to press men of 
uncongenial disaffcctions. Dr. Lee, it was imagined, would 
draw members of his own profession who despaired of briefs ; 
and Sir F. Dashwood squires from Bucks and O.xon who rode 
well to hounds. Baltimore would rally some of the Catholic 
nobility, and Talbot not a few disappointed Peers and younger 
brothers who were tired of waiting for their turn of Court favour. 
The claim of the s(iuirearchy to be justices of the quorum as 
matter of right was thought to be a cunning stroke, setting up 
the Knightly order against the c.xclusive patricians, while the 
numerous clas.ses that smarted under increasing ta.xation would 
readily embark in any craft, however crazy, that held out re¬ 
trenchment for a flag. Through want of organisation, however, 
the plausible design, like others that had preceded it, remained 
unrealised until its authors had lost faith in one another’s ability 
and zeal ; and there was no one in the confidence of the Heir 
Apparent .strong enough to lead or drag subordinate agencies 
into persistent c»-operation. 

On the eve of the Congress of Aix-la-Chapclle, all advices, 
civil and military, from Holland de.scribe the plight of the ex¬ 
hausted Commonwealth as deplorable. Legge, on his way to 
Berlin, had tarried at the Hague long enough to imbibe the 
general conviction that the war could not go on. Effect could 
•not have fallen shorter of e.xpectation if we had ticA ourselves 
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fast to a corpse, and called it our ally. Men, money, ai/d resolu¬ 
tion wore the three trifles wanting, and barring those deficiencies, 
everything was in an admirable posture for making a vigorous 
dcfcncc.i Thp levity of tone recalls the flippancy of Craggs, who 
was in some sort the antc-type of Leggc ; and the characteristic 
seems to have been as abiding throughout every turn of official 
fortune. 

The beginning of April brought despatches from Cumberland 
and Sandwich which filled with dismay the Members of Govern¬ 
ment remaining in town. Maestricht was invested by Saxe with 
eighty thousand men, while.the Allies could not muster half 
that number for its relief; and when it fell, the confines of the 
.Seven Provinces would lie bare to the invader. In great alarm, 
Newcastle betook himself to Fowls House for counsel, and to 
.St. James’s for such comfort as the Duke of Dorset could afford. 
Ic was agreed to frame instructions to the hitherto hopeful pleni¬ 
potentiary to come to the best terms he could get from St. 
Severin ; and Bedford wrote privately from Woburn avowing his 
deep disappointment at discovering too late how unreal in all 
material respects had proved the boastful promises of the Dutch, 
and how nfiich lower than our own w.as their financial condition. 
Between the lines it is plain enough to read how mortified the 
writer felt at finding how long and how far he had been blind¬ 
folded in the Cabinet, and how pressing w'as the need of extrica¬ 
tion of the country from the drain and discredit of a disastrous 
war. 

George II. would not wait for a tide to make his escape from 
Harwich to his ancestral home, and his nervous Secretary of 
State, who hated a sea voyage and dreaded bad times on the 
road, was obliged to accompany him. During their absence the 
Chancellor, First Ford of the Treasury, Privy Seal and the 
Junior Secretary of State, as members of the Board of Regency, 
cxcrci.scd the whole powers of Government; but when, in July, it 
came to finally discussing and deciding on the litera scripta of a 
general treaty of peace, Pelham suggested that they should 
meet twice a week at Powis House or Downing Street, and that 
the Dukes of Argyll and Dor.set at least should be summoned,'^ 
—other Members being probably at a distance from town. 

' 17111 March, 174S. 

''II. Pelham to Bedford, July, 1748. 
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despised Ijlement which, duly rectified, would become celebrity, ■ 
and more than money, office, rank, or influence—thcfoad-star of 
his life. Ordinary arguments for the grant to Glasgow were for 
.him hardly worth using, but could he not imagine precedents 
and invent reasons that would sound original, that at every 
dinner-table, and in every coffee-house, would be repeated, and 
from their nature could not be refuted, but which would serve to 
remind people that fie was, after all, an extraordinary man? 
With the gravity of a judge, he cited a case in point that none of 
his hearers had ever hoard of before. A certain great man, when he 
heard in 1688 that the Prince of OrSnge was coming with 30,000 
men, doubted whether such a force was adequate to effect a 
revolution ; when, somewha': later, he was told that he had with 
him but half that force, he thought the Stadtholdcr must have 
substantial grounds for reckoning on support; but when news 
came that but 5,000 Dutchmen had landed at Torbay, he 
was convinced that the enterprise would succeed. The shrewd 
men of Glasgow reasoned in like manner on the paucity of the 
Highland army, and might have patriotically feared that a great 
part of England was ready to rise and welcome them; the danger 
passed, they might speak freely of the apprehensions at the time. 

“ When we consider that the rebels marched through one half of 
England without any opposition from the Militia; that even in 
their retreat, though pursued by the regular forces, they met with 
no local obstruction, we cannot with any justice blame the south 
or west of Scotland for not opposing them with their Militia. 

I believe that the spirit in England was sincere and true in 
favour of the Government. Yet I am afraid that if the rebel 
leader could have persuaded his people to have ventured a battle 
against the Duke in Staffordshire, or to have given him the slip, 
and marched towards London, and fought a battle near the City, 
the fate of England would have depended upon its issue ; for if 
they had obtained a victory I question much if the spirit of the 
populace would n^ot soon have taken a very different turn.”' One 
can imagine with what opposite feelings expressions like these 
were heard by new Whig colleagues and old Jacobite allies, and 
how their recital tended to inflame antipathy and distrust in the 
Royal mind, 

* Pelham was chiefly occupied in the elaboration of plans for 

' 2i.st April, 1749. 
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the reduction of debt, and in resisting fresh schemes ifbntinually, 
cropping for useless expenditure abroad. To please, the 
Court, his brother proposed in Cabinet a subsidy of half a mil¬ 
lion to the •Elector of Saxony, which the First Lord stoutly 
resisted, and.succeeded in having laid aside. Thirty-four thou¬ 
sand seamen and Marines, beside? 20,000 regulars, were paid 
off' in the course of the year, greatly to the disgust of Prince 
William, who was never tired of specul;tting on the future con¬ 
tingencies bf war. The greatest measure ascribable to the 
matter-of-fact zeal of Pelham for economy was the reproduction 
of Sir John Barnard’s proposition, in a modified form, for re- 
<lucing the interest on the Public Debt from four to three per 
cent. When first brought forward, Walpole had induced the 
House to reject it, disdaining, as he said, to court popularity by 
endorsing the hopes held out by its author that in a short time 
it would enable them greatly to benefit the industrious classes 
by repealing the duties on coals, candles, soap, leather, and other 
articles of daily use. The debt had increased since then from 
^50,000,000 to .^’78,000,000, yet the abundance of money had so 
increased that Government could raise any amount at three per 
cent. The State was prosperous, and, compared with other coun¬ 
tries, wages were high, and life comparatively easy. He proposed 
an option of four per cent, stock of three-and-a-half per cent, for 
seven years, with a guarantee against being paid off in that time, 
and after 1757 that the interest should be reduced Jo three per 
cent.; but while admitting that the Exci.se and Customs were 
higher than could be wished, he refused to hold out any prospect 
of immediate reductions, and relied, as his predecessors had done, 
from time to time, on having sufficient balances in hand for the 
]>urposes of conversion by resort to the Sinking Fund. He 
denied, of course, that the scheme was borrowed from that of 
Glover or of the Member for the City, who, notwithstanding, 
gave him his support, Dodington and others in Opposition 
doing the same. But Leicester House was ^ust then afflicted 
with a low fever of vexation at the election of Newcastle as 
Chancellor of Cambridge in opposition to the Heir Apparent, 
and Lord Egmont was induced to deride the substantial nature 
of the benefits held forth, to dilate upon the inadequacy of the 
condition's of peace, to deny that trade had improved, and to de¬ 
nounce the payment of interest to foreigners on public securf- 
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regretted ft) say, he had long since despaired of bringing into 
ordor, for the more that was paid on that account the more in 
debt it would be. Of the utility of the proposed mi.ssion of their 
volatile friend he had no means of judging, but Ijad he been 
asked to “ price the errand, perhaps he would give him as much 
money to stay at home.”' Differences of a like .sort in their 
way of looking at things that had to be paid for would now and 
then crop up, but it wjfti an aggravation of the affront to ducal 
infallibility in this particular instance that the gay rhyme.ster 
was notoriously a boon companion, and something more, of the 
members of the Party of imperfect /ormation which Nevvc€a.stlc 
regarded as gathering strength against him under the patronage 
of the Commander-in-Chief. 

Harrington, who had been a cypher in the Government of 
Ireland, and who, even less than his prcdcccs.sors, had spent 
little time there, had been superseded in April, and he tried in 
vain to elicit any definite cause or promi.se of other employment. 
The truth gradually broke upon his drowsy intelligence that he 
was laid aside, and without what he called a suitable provision. 
“ His family told him he was cut, and he put many home ques¬ 
tions as to the reason why, which Pelham parried al? best he 
could,” not caring t(j wound necdle.ssly an old colleague, but un¬ 
able to afford him the solace he craved. He desired to know the 
reason of his disgrace, and only had for an.swcr no new reason 
that the First Lord knew. But he pressed to know “ whether he 
was to be turned adrift without any provision, which his circum¬ 
stances could ill afford.” ’ And this the Finance Minister did 
not answer. 

The Chancellor, as usual, tried to lull the misgivings he knew 
by experience it was hopeless to expel. He could not perceive any 
symptoms of manceuvre or intrigue on the part of their suspected 
colleagues, but he shrewdly judged it better to touch the matter 
lightly, and pass on friendly inquiries about his over-suspicious 
Grace by the PFincess Amelia when he was last at Windsor 
Lodge. The favourite daughter of the King lived with her 
brother, who was Ranger of the Forest, and, being hospitably 
given, drew round him early friends like Sandwich, Henry Fox, 
Albemarle, and Hanbury Williams, atid somewhat later Bedford 

• 22nd June, 1750.— MS. 

^ I’elham to Newcastle, iSth May, 1750 — 
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and Essex. While in England, the peevish Secretary‘of State 
thought himself forgotten ; but when, in his absence, Pelham was 
not only included in the Prince’s circle, but in return actually 
made H.R.II.e banquet at Claremont, without a word of con¬ 
fidential intelligence on the subject to Hanover, the soul of 
the Statesman was sorely grieved. 

After several weeks of cessation, the old rage and jealousy 
against Bedford burst forth in a torrent of dinfidential corhplaint 
of seven folio pages, closely written, wholly taken up with the 
ungrateful and cruel treatment of the Duke of Cumberland and 
the Princess Amelia in persistently giving parties while he was 
away for the manifest purpose of favouring Bedford and Sand¬ 
wich to his disadvantage. He was incensed at the cowardice of 
the Duke of Grafton in being present at these festivities instead 
of boldly telling their Royal Highnesses how very wrong they 
were in behaving so. He had borne it meekly thus far, but the 
time “ would, must, and he almost said should come when some 
person must say that this young Prince and his sister were in the 
wrong. It had been said of greater persons than them.”* 

Bedford, in the course of the sjjring, had received from the 
naval officers on the North American coast reports of affronts 
and encroachments by the P'rench on the station, which at 
length provoked him to remonstrate somewhat peremptorily 
with Mirepoix, and communications in consequence took place 
on the subject, which do not seem to have been promptly for¬ 
warded to the other members of the Cabinet. Newcastle, whose 
means of overlooking the hands of his colleagues were seldom 
at fault, became aware that something was going on with which 
he ought to be acquainted, and the importance of which he ex¬ 
aggerated more suo, while endeavouring to instil a like jealousy 
into his brother’s mind. Pelham was characteristically bent on 
making the best of everything, and leaving room for explanation 
to a colleague neglectful or in fault. He deliberately forbore to 
ask his colleague what he had been about wfien he met the 
French Ambassador at Windsor Lodge. He did not want to 
give his impetuous Grace a colourable sanction for demanding 
amends, the refusal of which might lead to open rupture ; a 
contingency of all others to be deprecated ; and he shrewdly 
divined that, however the vanity of Woburn might like to do a 
* ' Newcastle to IVlham, 9th June, 1750.— A/S. 
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Ijttle diplotnacy on its own account with Versailles, there was 
no,, real danger of its sending orders, without consultation, to 
fire a shot on the coast of Newfoundland. Pelham had no 
doubt Bedford would have sent his brother the letters from Nova 
Scotia, which, he confessed, he didn’t like at all. He was far 
from being well informed himself on the merits of the question, 
but he thought it was generally understood that they were in 
the right and the Frcsich wholly in the wrong. If .sli, he wished 
Cornwallis were strong enough to do himself justice; for he 
was of opinion if they got the better of the Spaniards without 
previous concert with France, she would not break with them on 
that account; but, if they entered into negotiation, they would 
hardly get off wcll.^ 

When at length the despatches from Governor Cornwallis were 
forwarded to Hanover, Newcastle wrote, .strongly urging a firm 
tone and the sending what reinforcements might be available to 
the Colony. He rather approved of Bedford’s promptitude in 
corresponding direct with the Fnglish Minister at Paris, under 
all the circumstances.- Nevertheless, his ill-temper soon broke 
out afresh ; but the h'irst I.ord gave no encouragement to hi.s 
peevi-shnes.s. He declined to discuss his complaints, and told 
him that he only hurt himself by indulging them ; but it was all 
to no purpose. .A week later he had a fresh philippic from 
Gohrdt, designed to enlist his .susceptibilities against the dis¬ 
trusted colleague. “ Nothing that the Duke of Bedford can do 
will surprise me : otherwise, his conduct at present towards you 
would do it. To send frequent messengers without your knowing 
what they carry ; to write to Lord Albemarle on this affair of 
Nova Scotia without previously consulting you or anybody ; and, 
above all, to act in this affair of the christening (of the young 
Prince) without talking to an}- of }-ou, or giving an account of 
what he had done before he transmitted all to Hanover, is 
amazing. Dear brother, think what such a man, so made, is 
capable of doin|(, and then think the rest!’ 

Every day added to hi.s smothered grievances from homo. 
HTs careful despatches about solemn fiddle-faddle; who should 
be asked to Royal baptisms at I.eicester P'ields, or exclusive 

^ To Newcastle, 5th June, 175c.— AfS. 

“ To I!e<lfor(l, 9th June, 1750.— J/S, 

•* To l“elham, 17th June, 1750.— A/S. 
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dinners at Wind-sor Lodge, were left unanswered—even- urt- 
acknowledgdd—from Woburn. The cool indifference of his offit;iaI 
yokefellow was insufferable ; and worst of all was that he could 
wring not a^ear of sympathy from faithless Grafton, judicial 
Hardvvicke, or his own unfeeling brother. Everybody slighted 
and insulted him; and Lady Yarmouth began to take the pas 
of his Ducl^ess in the Royal circle. His gathering rage sought 
vent in letters, nine foolscap pages long, to the Chancellor and 
Pelham. 

On midsummer eve, Pitt, feeling himself no doubt very much 
alone in the twilight, indited'a strange effusion of official fidelity 
to his ducal chief afar off. “ He really made a conscience of 
breaking in upon moments so importantly filled only to renew 
as.suranccs of a most sincere and perfect attachment, of which 
he flattered himself his Grace was entirely convinced ; and of 
the .satisfaction he felt at the confidential and cordial intercourse 
between his Grace and Mr. Pelham, who felt and talked of it as 
could be wished. Might every day confirm that union which 
could alone form a .system of Administration of strength and 
national credit, sufficient to .surmount the difficulties that seemed 
to threaten in the affair of Nova Scotia ; and very alarming, he 
confessed, it was to him, if P'rance was in earnest to maintain 
this act of violence.” But as he had not seen the First Lord,, 
and “had not the honour to talk with his Grace’s colleagues on 
business,” he could only hope the best from diplomatit efforts irk 
hand.* 

Curiously enough, at the very moment of this dream of flattery 
at Whitehall, the captious Minister was penning at Hanover 
congratulations to his brother at the complete succe.ss of the 
measures taken by Bedford without their privity or help. After 
all, he was obliged to own that Albemarle had done so well at 
Paris before receiving any instructions from him that sati.sfactory 
assurances had been obtained from the Frer\ph Government, 
and that all was now arranged. Were such unexpectedly happy 
results likely to smooth the ruffled plumage q/ the Secretary of 
State? Quite the contrary. Bedford had made the provoking 
mistake of showing that he could go alone; that was an in¬ 
decorum not to be forgiven, and he was accordingly disliked and. 
distrusted ijiore than ever. He had had, beside, nobody to con- 
’■ From the Pay Office, 19th June, 1750.— MS. 
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suit with iiiit Sandwich, if they could still be got rid pf, so much 
the'"better, but it might be difficult and dangerous; better to 
bide opportunity, and oust them one by one. 

Newcastle summed up the results of his negotiations with the 
Electors of the German Empire, most of which turned on Treaties 
of Subsidy and minor gratuities to their respective. Ministers. 
Bavaria held out last, and Count Haslang pressed foi; the signa¬ 
ture by England of the Treaty of Subsidy with his Court for 
£28,000 a-year, on a verbal promise that the vote of Bavaria 
should be given for the Archduke Joseph. But Newcastle in¬ 
sisted on a written eng.agement, llis experience in the frailty 
of electoral memories had taught him that contracts for votes 
were never so satisfactory as when thc>- were in writing. The 
amount he thought not worth considering when it was to buy 
what he called the i c/d/ of “ making a King of the Romans.” 

More than usuallj’ self-contented witli his interpositions in 
Germany, and with the j)rcscr\-ation of peace unbroken with 
France or Spain, he opened to Ilardwickc in a long letter marked 
“‘very secret,” his desire to give uj) the Seals and become Pre¬ 
sident of the Council, or Privy Seal. With JR'dford affecting the 
airs of an equal in authority he could not go on, and to drive 
him out of office was, perhajjs, impossible. If he would accept 
the Presidency of the C ouncil. and agree that someone should 
be /ifs colleague who would show a proper deference to one who 
had been sn the office for twenty years, ” that might, perhaps, 
obviate present difficulties. .Sir T. Robinson was such a man, 
and would do the work punctuall}- and uniwetcntiously. Che.ster- 
field also would do, or perhaps Granville, of whom old jealousies 
were dead. But there should be no longer .any mi.stakc about, 
his being prime minister or the possibility of anything bein" 
done without”! '' 

On the same day he wrote at ccjual length to Pitt, the fervency 
of who.se admirj^tion and affection was his sole con.solation in 
sorrow. He ha^ hojicd, from some kindly words of his, for a 
better dispositionVm the part of his brother, but he was .sorry to 
say his satisfaction\ad been greatly .abated. “ I find a great 
alteration in .style anefSmanner ; little or no approbation of any¬ 
thing'; .su.spicions and jalousies without the least foundation, 
and, what is still worse, iN^n attribute this unaccowitable anti 
' To l‘elhan\4lli July. 1750.- .I/.V. 
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sudden to nothing but a confidential letter I wrote hioi 

on the public dethonstration given by a part of the Royal Family 
of preference, countenance, and offensive support of that part of 
Administration which is so universally thought to be in opposi¬ 
tion to me; and I could not but lament the weakness and un¬ 
kindness of my particular friends who had been drawn in to 
make part of the show.” In his dealings with the Courts of 
Vienna and Munich, he had punctilious^ observed what the 
rest of the Cabinet wished about Treaties of Subsidy being made 
to depend on their votes for the proposed King of the Romans, 
and upon redress of Protc.stfvnt complaints ; and whoever would 
deny it, he would say it was as great and successful a negotia¬ 
tion as ever was brought to i>crfection in time of peace. He 
proceeded in detail to relate what had been doing, but which 
had not been appreciated as it deserved, knowing that he could 
entirely rely on Pitt’s affection and discretion to make a good 
use of it.* Language of this kind out of the C<abinct window 
was all very flattering and frlencil)', but as j'et there was no hint 
of opening the door ; so I’itt had to take it for what it was worth, 
and wait. He could onlj- indulge in circumlocutory periods of 
hope that cill fraternal misunderstandings would pass away; and 
in sycophantic gratulation on the triumph of recent German 
diplomacy, “ which must redound to his infinite credit and the 
stability of the best po.ssible .system of ^Vdministration.”^ He 
would not speak of any serx ices he had rendered ip party or 
country. If they did not sjjcak for themselves, they were worth 
nothing, and if he could make tlic brothers more easy he would 
walk barefoot to Hanover to do so. He had advised the First 
Lord to make friends with the Royal Family, and to bear with 
Bedford a little longer ; but he did not regard what he said as a 
friendly opinion, el.se he would tell him that as he was made he 
could not serve in an\- other department than that which he 
then filled.”* Hardwicke, with more deference, but not less de¬ 
cision, counselled the exacting egotist against^ attempting any 
change of offices while abroad. Having drudged in the labourer’s 
office of Chancellor near fourteen years, he had no fondness to 
keep it longer, especially at near three score. It was a constant 

* 4lh JIlly, 17SO. — MS. 

* Reply of I’itt, 13th July, 1750.— 
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round of the same fatigue. The incentive of ambition was (2uitc 
ov<y ; the profits of it he did not then want or vaii'C, <ind if lie 
could not have the satisfaction of serving with bis friends, lie 
■could have nothing to make it tolerable. His opinion was that 
the public would suffei’ 2)rocligiously b\' losing the Duke s ser¬ 
vices in his present office. It, like Lord Sunderland, he would 
remove from one office to another, still retaining the character 
and influence of chief*?VIinistcr, it would be differenl * but in the 
present case it would be impracticable for his Grace to name his 
■own successor. Those he left behind would not take Sir 1 homa.S 
Robinson, which would be looked *ipon as a mortifying stroke 
to Lord Sandwich; the King would not take Chesterfield, nor 
would he serve with Bedford. Hardwicke’s opinion was that 
Granville would be once more sent for. How could Newcastle 
serve under him, or how could the Party endure it ? For old 
prejudices were not yet got over. Speaking freely, he must say 
that in the world it would be said he was quitting the field, 
leaving complete victory for his adversaries. If he continued at 
Court in the President’s office and saw all the business and 
power, the access to the Closet, as uell as to the other branches 
of the Royal Family, in other hands, wfjuld not thisTx; for him 
a scene of perjjctual uneasiness and tantalisation He would 
never find any relief in reliiKiuishing the Seals to be President 
of the Council. It never hatl ha]jpctic(.l and never would. With 
regard to %n alteration in the manner of the King, if he a.ssumed 
to himself the sole merit of the measure of electing a King of 
the Romans, &c., for God's sake let him do so; and flatter him 
in it. A Prince could not make his Minister a greater compli¬ 
ment than by making his measures his own. As to the Great 
Lady, the a.ccount of her behaviour was indeed surpri.sing.' It 
had been for some time a mystery to him. His Grace knew long 
ago what was his wa^ of thinking about suffering same ot/urper¬ 
sons to fall off from him and depending entirely on her. But 
what was to be‘done? He thought there was a pro.spect of 
deliverance not very remote though not immediate. He was 
thoroughly convinced that Pelham was heartily tired of Bedford’s 
mode of conducting his office, and would be glad to find a 
method to get rid of him. The experience of. the Regency 
must have convinced everyone who attended the Board of the 
same thing. His unpopularity increa.sed every day, and he was 
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•sensible of it.^ Newcastle acknowledged this letter to be. “as 
wise and kind as was ever wrote by man, and promised to offsnd 
no more.” 

Murray keft his ducal patron informed of what went on at 
White’s and Lincoln’s Inn: who lost money at the former, or 
wh(j was sick unto death at the latter. His letters kept a wide 
offing of party shoals and quicksands, but he mentioned inci¬ 
dentally having met Pitt at dinner, and tlTat he seemed in great 
spirits, but said not a word on public affairs. Bedford seldom 
attended the Council of Regency, but the shortcomings of the 
First Lord of the Admiitolty were not so clearly defined. 
Pelham could not bear the renewed symptoms of suspicion 
on the part of his brother. He was tired, as he said, of 
“ working for thirty years in a sh(jp for whose business he had 
no real liking; and not seeing the present system of Administra¬ 
tion likely to last while he had not the power to repair it, it 
was not strange that he should wish to be out of it before it tum¬ 
bled about his cars.”^ From week to week, however, the First 
Lord of the Treasury repeated his demurrers to paying any 
money to^their Serene Highnesses of the Diet until their votes 
were made sure, and with provoking parsimony he objected to 
.subordinate largesses of three or four hundred pounds to their 
sigents. 

Lord Dupplin answered inquiries from Hanover as to what was 
doing at home with reference to American affair^ somewhat 
brusquely. " It was easier to say \vhat Bedford and Sandwich 
did not do than what they did. They lived in the country, 
played cricket, rode post to tow n, looked in at the Regency, and 
returned the same evening. They were assiduous in making 
attachments, but with very little success.”'* 

Others complained that Bedford w as never in town except on 
the days when the Council of Regency met ; and that they saw 
nothing of him, and heard nothing from him, except there. He 
circulated the Uuke’s letters t(^ members of the Cabinet without 
comment, and his meaning in making no response to them when 
his opinion was not asked may have been, as the Chancellor sug¬ 
gested, to avoid sharing responsibility when he had not been 
consulted. 

’ liardwicke to Newcastle, 13th July, 1750.— 

* ‘ 6th July, 1750.—it/.V. 

® Pupplin to Newcastle, 3rd .\Hgtist 1750.— A/S. 
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Once more the fraternal squabbles were lulled to sleep. On. 
learning from Pelham that misapprehensions had bpen dispelk-d 
between the brothers, Pitt despatched fresh fclicit.itions to Han¬ 
over : “May nothing ever shake that cordial iniB.;rcoursc, and 
nothing will then be able to shako j’our united strength or dcfe.it 
your joint endca\'oiirs for the King s sei \ ice. 

Dorset again urged his being sent to Ireland. I lairington h.id 
now had four years «f pro-consulate, ami was so t^ifeebletl in 
health and spirits .as to be tlu>ught by everyom- i-.xcept him¬ 
self) no longer equal to the rcs[)onsil)iIit\’. llisold colleagues 
were willing to let him down on an<,e\tra pension of /. 1,500 a- 
year, in addition to what he alrcaily enjoiad ol y50<.^ for ser¬ 
vices abroad. Thc\' may not ha\ c been awiire. or tbe_\' ma)’ have 
forgotten, that out of Pharaoh’s lean kine on the other side of the 
Channel he had helped himself to a handsome sinecure, of which 
more presently. lie said, notwithstanding, that his case was very 
hard, and Pelham, disposed as he was to economy—or .at least to 
decorum in e.xtravagance—felt it .so irksome to tell him he wa.s 
worn out, that his indefatigable brother offered to explain thi.s 
painful fact to him on paper from iferrenhausen. 

Pelham continued to be mo\ed b\- Harrington’s imf>ortunitie.s 
that he .should cither have some other office or com[x;n.sation forde- 
prival. He asked why he might not take his succes.sor's place as 
Lord President, or if not, win- Lord (iower should not have it,and 
leave him Uic Privy Seal; and when told plainl}’ that neither wa.s 
to be hoped for, he pressed to know if he had offended in anj' 
other way save that wherein he was conscious at the time he 
had done .so, by standing firml\- in support of those who were 
now in power, alluding plainly to the .Ministerial crisis of 1746. 
Would they le.avc .an old colleague to want? In any ca.se let him 
know his fate ; and Pelham thought it might, after all, be ques¬ 
tionable economy to de.al too hartlh- with him, for he had .some 
friends who would say he was treated ill. He, therefore, pre¬ 
ferred to make hhn fiencral of Marines, for which his former ser¬ 
vice in the army furnished an e.xcusc, but which the world with¬ 
out were puzzled whether to regard .as .a joke or a job. 

George H. h.ad fits of delusion, violent for the time, but of brief 
duration. Misled by the pageantry of the C'ourt and the unin¬ 
terrupted freedom to do what he liked in private life without 
‘zfilhjiily, 1750.— A/S. 
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question, he sometimes fancied himself King with actual*preroga¬ 
tive and pri\iilege of irresponsible patronage. Sagacious Min¬ 
isters and mistresses indulged his fancy rather than incur the in¬ 
convenience ct contention that could end in nothing ; and in the 
case of small pensions at home or small subsidies abroad, they 
let him have his way. But in important matters he had not 
mu( h more of real power than his cousin, the ex-l’rincc of Wales. 
When asked to sanction the last device of*favouritism, he broke 
out in a rage: “Was General of Marines to be the reward for 
everybody that flew in his face ? That was the case of that old 
ra.scal Stair: Lord HarringUjii .should have his ears cut off.” 
Newcastle said all he could to induce the King to do .something 
for him, but he would do nothing. Not caring to irritate him 
further, his Grace proposed to suspend the issue of Dorset’s 
writ as Viceroy for the present, to which the unreasoning 
Monarch assented, forgetting that it left the object of his aversion 
in po-ssession so much longer of one of the greatest offices under 
the Crown. 

A gleam of light soon afterwards broke in upon him, and 
he said that “ he would do the Generalship of Marines, but not 
at Hanover.” Nothing could be expected until he was in Eng¬ 
land. ^ But how to get rid of Bedford ? Newcastle proposed 
that he should be made Master of the Horse. He persuaded 
himself that Lady Yarmouth was in communication with Wo¬ 
burn, if not Wind.sor Lodge, and that the suggestion ^for an ex¬ 
change of offices would not be unacceptable. In other words, that 
Bedford would be willing to succeed Richmond as Grand Equerry’, 
and that Sandwich hoped to have the Seals. If Pelham would 
not agree to readmit Granville, and if Chesterfield could not be 
asked without him, Newcastle recommended Holdernesse or Wal- 
degrave as colourlc.ss and compliant elements of a united Ad¬ 
ministration. Neither Hardwicke nor Pelham approved ; but, 
weary of jealousy' and jar, they ac(iuiesced. Thus, the Secretary 
for the Northern Department was allowed to ndtninatea Deputy 
for the Southern Department, and to have the patronage, if not 
the power, of both. 

It is somewhat strange that in their scrutiny of obtainable 
allies, and balancing of comparative fitness to help, no suspicion 
is hinted by cither correspondent of the disability' which had* 
' To IVlh.'im, loth October, 1750.— MS, 
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was brittle. Three years and more he had served assiduously. 
In secondary place, daily expecting admission to Jhe Chamber 
•of Power; yet the longed-for acknowledgment of his pretensions 
•came not, and availing himself of the half-hidden liifference be¬ 
tween the Pelhams, he flung aside the mien and tone of ex¬ 
pectancy. The P'irst Lord, over-sanguine in reliance on his 
majority, put up Lord Harrington to move 8,000 instead of 
10,000 seamen for the*current year, in conseciuence of the recent 
treaties, fewer cruisers being needed against jjirates, and fewer 
men-of-war against the navies of the world. Nugent and 
Oswald warmly opposed the reduction as inconsistent with the 
promise from the Throne that the maritime force of the country 
should be fully maintained, and with the late Ministerial pro¬ 
posals for a costly naval reserve. Pelham and Henry Fox de¬ 
fended the resolution as best they might; while Kgmont and 
Potter declaimed against it. Pitt, Granville, and Lyttelton, 
though holding office, and many of then'r friends divided with 
the minority,^ and on the Report' of .Supply the contest was 
renewed. To the general amazement, the Paymaster-General rose 
and denounced unsparingly the propasal. It was plain, he .said, 
that Jacobitism was not dead ; its prevalence was stfll a source 
of practical danger. He had theretofore been for economy, but 
he never would consent to the country being disarmed ; and 
though it grieved him to differ from tho.se with whom his lot in • 
life was cagt, he must record his opinion against the reduction. 
The House w.a.s, perhaps, more disposed to laugh than tremble 
at this blank cartridge fire of independence, h'ar from blaming 
his insubordination, Newcastle addrcs.sed Colonel Pelham, his 
representative for Lewes, “ Dear Jemmy,—As you can be no 
stranger to the able and affectionate manner in which Mr. Pitt 
has taken upon himself to defend me, and the measures which 
have been solely carried on by me, when both have been openly 
attacked by violence, and when no other person in the House 
•opened his lips tn defence of either, I think myself bound in 
honour and gratitude to show my sense of it in the best manner 
I am able. I must, therefore, desire that neither you or any of 
my friends would give into any clamour or run that may be 
made against, him.” The Sussc.x contingent were too well 
trained to neglect orders, and those from Notts and Yorkshire 

25th January, 1751. 
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were equally mindful of what was called their duty. J^o effec¬ 
tual resistance was made, after all, to the questioned parsimony 
of Pelham, and in the Cabinet the conduct of Pitt and the 
mutineers waj not even impugned. The First Lord of the 
Treasury, bowing to the decision of the House, went out of his 
way to be more civil than ever to Pitt; the key to whose whole 
behaviour Horace Walpole said might be found in this, that 
“ whenever he wanted new advancement he was used to go off, 
and it would not be surprising if, though baffled, he still carried 
his point of Secretary of State.” * 

George II. was said to be in a declining way, and his demise 
was thought to be no longer distant. The Prince of Wales’s 
party, by uniting with the remains of the former Opposition, 
grew formidable. They were led in the Commons by Egmont, 
Lee, Nugent, Sir John Hynde Cotton, and Bubb Dodington, who, 
two years before, had resigned the Treasurership of the Navy in 
order to devote himself to the service of the Prince, and was 
appointed Treasurer of the Chambers, with /^2,oc>o a-year. In 
anticipation of the accession of J‘'rederick, his adherents divided 
the spoils of Administration : Dodington was to have a peerage 
and the management of the House of Lords, or the Seals for 
the Southern Department. He was commissioned to announce 
to Mr. Furnese, as a special friend of Chesterfield, a seat at the 
Board of Treasury ; to Sir Francis Dashwood the Treasurership 
of the Navy; to Mr. Henley^ the office of Solicitor-General; 
and to settle with Talbot the place he would occupy. Meetings 
were frequent and consultations with Lord Bute, Sir F. Dash- 
wood, and Chief Justice Willes long for arranging the proceed¬ 
ings at the commencement of a new reign. There were also 
communications opened with Lords Carlisle, Baltimore, and 
Shaftesbury, and Sir P. Methuen. The Pelhams were to be 
dismissed. Parliament dissolved, and a new Civil List obtained 
of ;C8oo,ooo. Meantime, Dodington undertook to raise two or 
three hundred thousand pounds on his own estate ; but, divided 
among themselves, and supported only by a remnant of the 
former Opposition, they would stand small chance in debate 
against the Ministerial party, among whom were Pelham, Fox, 
Pitt, and Murray. Suddenly the farce ended. Prince P'rederick 

‘ To H. Mann, Feb. 1751. 

“ Afterwards Lord Keeper. 
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betvveen them. Thus, after nearly twenty years spent in the 
wilderness of Opposition, he returned to the avocat'ons in which 
he most delighted, and for which he was singular!;^ fitted by the 
versatility of his talents and attainments. 

The Duke wrote from Claremont apologising for not having 
been able in person to acquaint his old rival that he was to be 
President of the Council, and offering to meet him at Court, 
where his appointment should be declared. Referring to what 
had been said to Stone about the importance of concord, he said 
in a postscript, “ My brother was here yesterday. We are deter¬ 
mined jointly to support measures **; to which Granville replied 
expressing satisfaction at the only pledge he had wished for, and 
repeating his own promises of cordial support.' Thus the 
quarrel of twenty-seven years’ duration ended, without explana¬ 
tion or retractation on either side, and it is not easy now, through 
the best historic telescope, to make out clearlj' any adequate 
cause for its commencement or continuance ; though it needs no 
magnifying-glass to discern why it came to an end. Both 
were growing old, and losing grasp of affairs; and neither, 
probably, was troubled any more with dreams of jjeing able 
to impress with his individual image the policy of the time. 
They had accused each other often enough of breaking pro¬ 
mises ; but for the future, sadder if not wiser men, each kept 
his word. 

The Chancellor lost no opportunity of pushing his son Charles, 
whose showy talents gave promise of professional distinction. 
Gn the death of Mr. Joddrcl, who held the honorary office of 
Solicitor-General to the Princess of Wales, and the lucrative post 
of Counsel to the East India Company, Yorke applied for both ; 
the first as it would furnish an excuse for a call within the Ba‘r, 
and the latter because it was really worth having. 

The First Lord, having no children of his own, lent his aid the 
more easily to gratify the paternal solicitude of the Chancellor. 
Charles was already on the high road to the judicial Bench. 
Joseph’s turn was next; and Holdernesse having made room for 
him at the Hague, his father in a few familiar words requested 
that he might replace him there. Nothing was talked about 
pre-eminent diplomatic qualifications. The great Judge—^for on 
the Bench he was really a great man—seldom stooped to farce 

f' 

‘ Newcastle C.jriespondence, i6th June, 1751.— JfS. 
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Or shuffling, “ Poor Joe ” wanted something ; that watf all. Hp 
had been Aidi-de-Camp to the Duke of Cumberland at Ponteney, 
and had been Vnder fire at the battle of Lafifeldt, after which he 
was given a regiment, and advanced to the rank of General,, 
what for exactly does not appear. As Christendom, however, 
was now at peace, it was thought as well that he should devote 
his talents to diplomacy; and we consequently find him estab¬ 
lished in the pleasant quarters once occupied by Sir W. Temple, 
and afterwards by old Horace Walpole, where for five-and-twenty 
years he gave dinners to the Dutch and to all English persons 
of quality who passed that way ; and probably made as few 
enemies or errors as the nature of his instructions from home 
allowed. 

The Chancellor’s fifth .son, James, took Holy Orders, and was 
not unsuccessful in his way. He docs not appear to have spent 
his strength in preaching or theological research. He relied 
upon his father for fortune if .not for fame, and, in regular course, 
became, before his hair was grey, Dean of Lincoln. While on a 
visit to Wimpole he had an offer from the Master of the Rolls, 
of the Pre^chership which had been filled by Butler, Sherlock, 
Herring, and Warburton, and which was regarded as an oppor¬ 
tunity of distinetion that often effloresecd into episcopal dignity; 
but his humility deemed him unworthy of such honour, and he 
refused the offer. Subsequently, however, he became Bishop 
of St. David’s; whence he was translated to Glousester, and 
eventually to Ely. 

From Neweastle’s letters to his wife, with con.stant references 
to conversations with the King, it is evident that, after four-and- 
twenty years of illegal e.xpenditure, the once opulent Duke wa.s 
often in an impecunious plight. It was thought necessary to- 
effect a mortgage on Claremont. There was no money at 
Hoare’s Bank, but the steward Waller had £300 in hand; 
Moore, the maltman, wanted .£^200 to pay the e^xcise, and HoIli.s 
could not do without £300 immediately. There was also due to 
the labourers a whole year at Lady Day ; and money was 
wanted for all the other artificers. Waller was ordered to go 
down to Claremont and make up the accounts to be laid before 
the Duchess, and see what arrears were due on the trust estates. 
“ I beg, alsof that my dearest would reduce the servants and ex¬ 
penses of the family to what may be brought within fcompass. 
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to appoint a Commission consisting of Granville, Hardwicke, 
Newcastle, Devonshire, and Waldegrave (not all of the Cabinet), 
to inquire whether any grounds existed for such insinuations. 
Murray and Stone offered their evidence and were jU-oss-examined 
on oath. The report thoroughly disposed of the scandal, and 
the Cabinet, having taken it into consideration, laid before the 
Sovereign their conviction that he had no two men of ability in 
his service more to b« depended on. 

It has strangely been imagined that this proceeding was a 
■delegation of responsibility by the official advisers of the Crown. 
But the Executive, like each House of Parliament, had time out 
■of mind resorted to this method of dealing with vexatious or 
troublesome questions, not in the least implying distrust of 
its own competency, or any design of clothing a new tribunal 
with independent authority. Each House of the Legislature had 
frequently resorted to such a form of quasi-judicial investigation, 
but no one ascribed to such a provisional inquest the function of 
determining or overruling the judgment of the body that had 
called it into being pro hoc vice. The strongest Committees ever 
named had had their decisions laid aside, but half adopted, or 
rejected altogether by their all-powerful makers ; and even when 
most successful and approved, their members parted company 
when their collective work was done, to reassemble no more. 

The Executive in like manner referred novel or perplexing 
matters of contention to the scrutiny of a select few whose 
opinion was deemed of value, not in supersession of the ulti¬ 
mate judgment of the Cabinet, but rather as a help and aid 
to a correct decision. P'requently, though not always. Privy 
Councillors, these administrative referees were sometimes digni¬ 
fied with the title of a Committee of Council, although, in point 
of fact, fewer appellations could be less accurate, for they were 
not even in semblance delegates of the numerous but compara¬ 
tively inactive body arrayed on great occasions round the Throne ; 
and they were *not exclusively taken from the departmental 
Ministers of the day. Undefined by Statute, their method of 
procedure in each ca.se was discretional; but there were analo¬ 
gies that could not have been forgotten, every particular of which 
Parliament had settled with punctilious care regarding naval and 
military affairs. To Courts of Inquiry or Courts-Martial vari¬ 
able in number and rank, but always definitely liihited in pur- 
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pose and scope, and always terminable in their existence, issues 
of more or less importance were continually referred ; but thpir 
judgments were only binding when confirmed by the Depart¬ 
ment that, at ire discretion, called them into being. They were 
empowered to search out facts, send for papers, hear witnesses, 
exonerate the innocent from implied complicity, and declare the 
erring worthy of condemnation. But if their report were not 
approved at* Ministerial headquarters, it w^nt for nothing; the 
Court adjourned sine die, and every member of it relapsed into his 
previous unimportance. Nor would it have mended the working 
of preliminary inquiry, general or special, to have treated it as 
a Committee of Privy Council. Experience indeed had shown 
the frailty and futility of resort to any such expedient. The 
most egregious acts of administrative despotism, by Tudor, 
Cromwell, or Stuart, had been essayed in the presence and with 
the assumed sanction of a crowd of Privy Councillors. The corn- 
position of the Committee to inquire into the education of the 
Heir to the Throne might have warned an Opposition less 
factious of the unwisdom of trying to set up an anomalous body 
superseding alike Cabinet and Privy Council ; and held together 
only by the Lord President. The part taken by Granville in 
debate proved that he did not think so, and that he would have 
lent no aid to suggesting an alternative authority to the Cabinet 
or relieving it from supreme responsibility. If accusers or 
accused declined such arbitration, they could not be fompelled 
to accept it, and whatever the award might be, it could only- 
amount to justifying the retention of hitherto uncensured men 
in subordinate office until an indictment for treason were found 
against them by a Grand Jury, or a Bill of Impeachment was 
preferred by the House of Commons. But it was too good a 
topic of Party discussion to be allowed to sleep. Bedford’s 
motion for copies of the proceedings that had taken place on 
the subject, left to Lord Ravensworth the task of recapitulating 
all that had been said and unsaid, averred, quali^ed, or retracted 
with reference to the accused. He himself impugned, not merely 
the judgment of the Cabinet or their discretion in the exercise of 
their authority, but the lawfulness of their claim to exist as an 
executive power. “ The notorious fact that an inquest of treason 
had been in figitation, led him to conclude that it must and 
would be brought thither for their I.,ordships’ advice. Could he 
VOL. II. M 
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siderable.time, broke silence on the occasion: “I did not 
exj^t that this would have been the first return for an unusual 
condescension by Parliament to clamour to demands out of 
doors. A stand must be made, or our authority is at an end 
I consider the late clamour an election art which has been 
judiciously humoured. The Bill was not a toleration, but a 
preference given to Jews over other sects. We are not to be 
influenced by the precedent of laws made before the Reforma¬ 
tion. Our ancestors would have said a Lollard has no right to 
inherit lands. We, on the contrary, do not fear to indulge Jews, 
who are not likely to become grcsU: purchasers of land.” The 
proposal was rejected by a great majority ; and no more was 
heard of the subject for many years. 

The name of Pelham is best remembered in our day as that 
of the Statutable founder of the British Museum. He was not 
himself a collector or a donor of literary or artistic treasures ; but 
his memory will always be cherished by the lovers of antiquities, 
ancient sculpture, manuscripts, and books, for having, in a 
singularly unpropitious time, pledged the House of Commons to 
establish and maintain, at whatever cost might be ^und indis¬ 
pensable, a national home for the treasures of by-gone times, 
and a store-house of literature for all time to come. 

In the Royal Library there had been preserved many records 
and curious documents of feudal and Tudor days ; and with 
these were, incorporated under a Statute of 1701 the rare 
collection of original documents and printed papers of every 
description, illustrative of the public annals, made by Sir Robert 
Cotton, his son, and grandson, and given as an endowment of 
learning to which all students and men of letters should have 
the benefit of access. Outgrowing the limits of the family 
mansion, the collections were removed to Ashburnham House in 
Dean’s Yard in 1730, where they narrowly escaped destruction 
by fire ; and they were placed for refuge in certain of the upper 
rooms of Westminster School. There they remained for twenty 
years. Meanwhile, the long unequalled private library, begun 
by Harley in 1705, extended greatly by the zeal and liberality 
of his son, the second Earl of Oxford, and said to contain 8,000 
MSS. of value, 50,000 printed volumes, and a number almost 
'fabulous of prints and pamphlets, was offered for* sale by his 
‘grand-daughter, the Duchess of Portland, for ;^io,ooo, a sum 
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much within its value. About the same time, Sir Hans Sloane 
directed by his will that his museum of curiosities, to the gathiar- 
ing of which he had devoted his life, should for a given sum be 
placed at the (S^sposal of the Treasury. Pelham, backed by 
Hardwicke and Granville, led the Cabinet to sanction a scheme 
for the acquisition of both these truly national treasures, and to 
purchase a suitable building for their permanent resting-place, 
Montagu House, Bloomsbury, with its Spacious offices and 
gardens, was tenantless since the death of its last ducal owner, 
and it was proposed to raise ;£'95,ooo by the familiar way of 
Government lottery, which would be sufficient to secure the fee 
simple, and to provide for the adaptation of the edifice to its 
contemplated purpose. There was little disposition shown in 
Parliament to oppose the scheme. An Act was passed vesting 
the whole of the property thus acquired in trustees for national 
uses ; and by subsequent statutes various other private 
museums and libraries were engrafted in the stock planted 
w\th infinite pride and satisfaction in 1753 by Pelham. 
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Secretary-at-War. though not of the Cabinet.' Legge was named 
instead Jitinister of Finance. 

‘Lord Dartmouth’s son had begun life in the Navy, in which, 
during the earlier portion of the reign, so little opening seemed 
probable for active service that he left it to enibrace a political 
career. As private secretary to Sir R. Walpole he obtained a 
nomination to the close borough of Orford, one of those side 
wickets to the orchand where public fruit grew abundantly, and 
where it was his own fault if a young man of family and talent 
did not appropriate a goodly share of what was pleasant to the 
eye, and good for food. It is classed by Oldfield with Gatton 
and Old Sarum as a wretched hamlet, which a foreigner would 
find it difficult to believe could send as many Members to Parlia¬ 
ment as some of the largest and most populous counties. The 
right of election was vested in a mayor, recorder, eight port- 
men, and twelve burgesses ; most of them non-resident and 
relatives of the owner. He had been Secretary to Devonshire 
in Ireland, and subsequently Secretary to the Treasury and 
Treasurer of the Navy. Amiable, sprightly, and indefatigable, 
he was a favourite with both colleagues and subordinates. 

Murray was pre-eminent in skill of fence ; mastdt of forensic 
art, eloquent and versatile in persuasion, apt in citation from 
precedent and .statute; and dexterous beyond compare in ex¬ 
cusing and extenuating errors and omissions in those who were 
reproached with deviating from acknowledged rule. He had 
neither thfi wit nor the effrontery of I'ox, who had the knack of 
rescuing an important question from a confused fray of incon¬ 
sistent and incongruous arguments and carrying it off in safety: 
and he had not the pa.s.sionate look or tragic tone which Pitt 
could assume to frighten the Hou.se from some tempting impro¬ 
priety. But taking him for all in all, Murray was the best worth 
having of the three for the ordinary business of debate ; and the 
Value set upon his aid by Ministers was ineffable. 

Lord Gower wfis told he must resign the Privy Seal on account 
of his health. It was eventually given to the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough, while another relative, the Duke of Rutland, was made 
Lord Steward. Newcastle had succeeded in assuming the sole 
direction of affairs, and the King, not caring to question the 


’ Henry fox to Newcastle, 14th Marcli, 1754.— AfS. 
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transfer of sovereignty thus accomplished, was said ^to have 
kissed hands on being allowed to retain his nominal position^ ‘ 

The wary Chancellor gave Pitt to understand that he had 
urged his inclusion in the reorganisation of the Government, 
and that he only •refrained through delicacy from telling him all 
he had said in his favour, pleading the additional strength which 
real merit like his would impart. But he need not remind him 
that there were certain things which Miwisters could not do 
directly. But Pitt was not to be satisfied with recognition by 
deputy and the adjournment of his own c\Mms sine die. Nor was 
he to be fooled by Newccastlc’s pretence that Sir T. Robinson had 
been chosen to represent the* Government in the House of 
Commons because “ he had wV those Parliamentary talents which 
could give jealousy, or in that light set him above the re.st of the 
King’s servants there ; so that their situation did not receive the 
least alteration from his promotion; and since from circumstances 
it was impossible to jDut one into that office, who had all the neces¬ 
sary qualifications both within and out of the House, nothing 
could show so great a desire to soften or alleviate that mis¬ 
fortune as the giving into a nomination of Sir Thomas Robinson, 
under the de.Tcription above mentioned.”' 

Pitt broke forth in a flood of remonstrance and importunity. 
His Grace had wisely taken the province of the Treasury to him- 
•self, where the powers of Government resided, and which in the 
crisis of a general election might lay the foundation of the future 
political system so fast as not to be shaken thereafter. The power 
of the Purse in the hands of the same family might, he trusted, be 
so used as to fix all other powers there along with it. “Amidst all 
the real satisfaction he felt on this great measure so happily taken, 
it was with infinite reluctance that he was forced to return to the 
mortifying situation of his Grace’s humblest servant. The diffi¬ 
culties grew so fast upon him by the repetition and multiplication 
of most painful and too-visiblc humiliations, that his small share 
of prudence suggested no longer to him any me&ns of colouring 
them to the world ; nor of repairing them to his own mind con¬ 
sistently with his unshaken purpose to do nothing, on any pro¬ 
vocation, to disturb the quiet of the King, and the case and 
stability of present and future governments. Would his Grace 
permit a man^ whose affectionate attachment he could not doubt, 

* Newcastle to I’itt. MarcH, 1754. 
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seemed i\o other way open but a vigorous and resolute exertion 
oi^authority by taking power out of the hands of those who had 
used it amiss; and by settling a uniform Administration among 
those who were disposed to serve the Governrnent There was 
nothing for the present to be guarded against But the imperti¬ 
nence of the populace, of which, however, there had been much 
more talk than reality. The people there were liable to suddeti 
starts and suspicions,*and that disposition had been industriously 
cultivated by money, as well as by every other bad method ; and 
before another Session, if the Government made a stand, the 
majority of the House of CommQiis would be with it. It was 
Dorset’s opinion that the stand sliould be tlicn made.^ 

Before the ink was dry, or Lord G. Sackville, the bearer ot 
this de.spatch, left Dublin, news came of the unlooked-for death 
of Pelham ; and when deliv'crcd his surviving colleagues uere 
too busy with the reconstruction of the Cabinet to pay immediate 
attention to Irish affairs. 

Full of his new obligations, Newcastle did not like the prospect 
of an open conflict between the Castle and the J’arliamcnt at 
College Green, and he not unnaturally bethought hiiji of a device, 
for which a prolonged recess would afford facilities, for avoiding 
the perplexing issue raised. He sent the Viceroy’s letter to 
Grenville with a suggestion that, instead of superseding Dorset, 
Hartington might be sent as Lord Deputy to Ireland, where his 
family corincctions might unofficially tend to bring about an 
accommodation. The Lord President considered the thought a 
good one, and the person named very projrcr, “but how was he 
to be paid if the Lord-Lieutenant retained the salary? Lord 
Ossory when Deputy under his father, had the whole salary, 
which was vastly advantageous both to father and son. Ireland 
would not be charged to keep Dorset in the Government. 
Whence, then, should it come ? ’’ - When informed of the project, 
his Excellency strongly demurred. He professed to have no 
objection personally to the choice to be made, but he thought he 
was entitled to be consulted before any step was taken. He 
believed the nomination suggested would discourage influential 
friends of Government to a degree that no explanations could 
clear up, and he requested that nothing further should be done 

' Dorset to .Secretary of Stale, 9th March, 1754.— MS. from Dublin Castle. 

® Granville to Newcastle, 19th March, 1754.— M.S. 
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iivthe affair until he had an opportunity of explaining his senti¬ 
ments in person to the King.^ Hartington declined to go as* 
Deputy. Lord Hertford was then appealed to, and he seems 
to have consented; but as difficulties multiplied and the agitation 
in Ireland subsided, with the continued prorogation of Parlia¬ 
ment, the project was laid aside.^ 

Archbishop Stone and Chancellor Jocelyn, created Lord New¬ 
port, were for fhc fifth time named Lords jusiwees : Speaker Boyle 
being no longer associated with them in the Commission, but in 
his stead Lord Besborough, than whom the Primate thought no 
one in Ireland was more eligible. For the next twelve months 
Ireland was governed by them.* 

The Paymaster’s popularity in the City was but .still in the 
shrub, but growing fast towards the timber height, under which 
presently all fowls of the air, clean and unclean, could take 
shelter. Bcckford was the i^ersoiial channel of communication 
u.sually between Guildhall and Hayes ; immensely proud of 
Pitt’s condescending familiarity, and immensely over-valued 
amongst his brother Aldermen for being supposed to have his 
■confidence.. When patriotically outspoken at St. Stephen’s, the 
Treasury Bench whi.spered one to another, “ What does Pitt 
mean now ? ” and when he consented to abandon some threaten¬ 
ing motion, Lords of the Treasury chuckled at the conviction 
that a truce had been concluded with Stowe. Beckford's brother 
stood for Bristol at the General IClection. Against him Govern¬ 
ment supported Nugent, but higgled regarding the* expense. 
Newcastle acquainted the King that he had an offer from Mr. 
Hanbury, the Quaker, engaging to indemnify the Ministerial 
candidate to the extent of ;^io,ooo. The Friends were all 
working hard against Beckford. His Majesty wrote in reply, 

I am exceedingly obliged to the P’riends for the great zeal and 
affection they show on this occasion.” ^ All good Whigs pre¬ 
ferred to have Sir John Phillips, a broken Jocobitc, rather than 
Beckford, a “ wild West Indian.” The Inrst Lo*rd took care, as 
usual, to exercise his authority in the various places subject to 
his sway. The returns generally realised the hopes of Govern¬ 
ment ; all the letters on the subject being forwarded to the 
King, who signified his .sati.sfaction in writing. 

' 9 'o Newostle from D;i!)lin, 7th April, 1754. 

“ Ibid., 27th April, 1754.— MS. 

“ April, 1754.-^1/6’. 
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Leadership on his own terms respecting patronage. Newcastle, 
still unyielding on that vital point, told the King that he was 
ready to inform the Secrctary-at-War of the plans and intentions 
of Ministers for the Session, but that the Leadership had better 
be divided between the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Secretary 
Robinson, and the I’aymaster-General. George II. “ran out 
against Pitt,” whom, he said, they had unwisely given an office 
that enabled him t® be troublesome and exacting; but if Pitt 
behaved ill Fox might have his pl.ace, and that would set all 
right. Unwilling to meet P'ox in close conference, Newcastle 
proposed to communicate with him through Hartington.^ The 
only matter on which Hardwiclfe’s reply was clear was against 
sanctioning Pitt’s proposed Highland levies for service in 
America, which the Duke of Cumberland reprobated as troops 
raised for the Pretender. Affairs in North America might still 
be put in a good condition if adequate measures were taken 
early the next spring and proper officers sent thither with arms, 
clothing, and money to raise recruits in the colonics during the 
winter. When that was done, it woulil give great spirit to the 
people and forward the design of a general concert. It was then 
so late in the year that any regular force that they might send 
could not arrive time enough to act before the winter came on. 
When officers were fixed on, they should be sent away speedily, 
and with as little noise as pos.siblc, and before the spring all 
means should be u.sed to gain the Indiatis by presents, and de¬ 
monstrating to them that it was intended to protect them as 
well as ourselves. If all this had been clone twelve months 
before, expense had been saved which must now be incurred.^ 
Advice .so vigorous served only to rekindle the embers of the 
jealousy that of late .seemed dead ; and Newcastle, without dis¬ 
cussing its merits, set himself forthwith to thwart it. He could 
not think of asking Parliament to undertake an expenditure so 
great as the Lord President recommended, and he would not be 
responsible for a policy that might provoke France to go to war.® 

^ 2ist September, 1754. —yl/,V. 

Granville to Newcastle, 22nd September, 1754-— 

^ To A. Stone, 28th Seiilembev, 1754 * 
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HENRY FOX .SECRETARY OF STATE. 

1754-1755- 


Lej'ge Finance Minister—O.scillations in the Cabinet--Pitt and. Fox 
Malcontent—Jobbing at the War Office—Fox Secretary of State — 
Influence of Lady Y.armouth—On the Hrink Scene at Lord Hills¬ 
borough’s—Scandal at Kew - Pitt Mutinous—Dismissals from Office 
—Proposed Marriage of Prince of Wales. 


G overnment maj'orilles have often proved danger-, 
onsly great. That with which Ministers were elated at 
Ea.ster threatened to fall to pieces in autumn. Pitt’s 
chagrin at being passed over, Temple’s open opposition, and the 
“ pragmatical discontent of Legge,” led to the formation of anew 
proj'ect at Holland House. Fox was more intimate than ever 
with Devonshire, and in August paid more than one visit to Lady 
Yarmouth, to whom he had told the story of his refusal of the 
Leadership in the Commons, and of the negotiations between 
himself and Ministers, which, he said, had better never have been 
begun. Ail this, of course, was to be repeated to the King, that 
he might be brought to believe in the offer having been insincere. 
Leggc’s vanity was looked on as the cause of his alienation from 
the head of the Treasury, who would place no confidence in any¬ 
body in the Lower House but the Attorney-General ; and the 
reproach was not indistinctly whispered that a Government call¬ 
ing itself Whig should be led by a Tory. In confidence to Hard- 
wicke, the Duke recounted all the circumstaqccs of dissatisfac¬ 
tion, dwelling e.specially on the jealousy entertained of his friend 
Murray. The Princess of Wales, for reasons of her own, was 
likewise uneaw at the apparent weakness of Administration ; and 
though Fox nad never stood well at Leicester House, rather 
VOL. 11. O 
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five-andi)twenty barrels of gunpowder, anti that, liaving remox’td 
ten of them, he hoped the remaining fifteen would not do much 
harm. 

Not content with snubbing Lcggc into submission, aiid scoff¬ 
ing at the notion of any more indcj)endcnt oiA'Csponsible leader 
than Robinson or him, Newcastle suffered the time of meeting to 
approach before settling definitel)’ who should issue the usual 
circular, and he proposed that it should be issued in the name of 
Mr. West, the Secretary to the 'I'reasuiy. 1 lardwicke quietly 
put aside this blunder bj' the remark that the proper person to 
invite their friends’ attendance was the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer. 

Colonel Conway undertook at length to perform the duty. 
Legge acquitted himself fairly in the estimation of his friends, 
and was congratulated at Court thereupon ; but Robinson found 
him, on the Treasur\' bench, cold and abstracted, as if distrustful, 
for some reason,' of the position, and well he might be, if he had 
any inkling of the counter-moves in contemjjiation. The First 
Lord, by way of taking upon himself, ostensibly, the paramount 
Leadership of the two Houses, gave a grand Padianjentarj'dinner 
to the principal Members of both, aiul deliberatelj- left out Fox, 
though holding high F..\'ecutivc office. 

How little the Uucal device of driving a full team through 
the narrow ways of Westminster bj' a long rein was likely to 
answer spon appeared. One after another of the creatures 
warranted .safe to go in harness shied when asked to .second the 
Address, and more than one excused himself. .As if in mockery, 
Legge a.sked John Yorke, the Chancellor’s son, a j'oung and un¬ 
ripe politician, who would at least be sure to say what he was 
bidden ; but Hardwicke had too much good sense, after enlisting 
his son-in-law. Lord Hrcadalbane, to do as much for them in the 
Upper House, to allow the last of his progeny to perform that 
function on thj same da>- in the Lower. What would people 
say ? fic did not mind writing the .Speech, but he did not 
choose to be laughed at for haying composed both the Replie.s,* 
and once more talked freely to Legge, who urged that the cards 
must be newly shuffled, and the>- must have a Leader of the 
Hou.se who would go to the King and explain to him what was 

' To Xcwra^tlc, i6th Nov., 1754*— 

Tt) NcvvcnbtK-, 9Jh Nov., 1754.—-J/.V. 
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urgent or necessary, without previous agreement in the Cabinet. 
He did not want that function for himself, and was ready to 
on doing his best in his department ; but he could not bring 
him.self to be a mock Minister. All this, “ without a word of 
compliment to tHI; man who had put him there,” did not prevent 
his being told the proposed plan for the .Session ; “ but the secret 
was out—that the three j^rent men, I'o.v, IStt, and Legge, were 
agreed that tlTcre must be a leading .MinisUr in the Commons ; 
and that the two first, perha|)s all three, thought they had a 
chance for it. This doctrine had been preached to Lady Yar¬ 
mouth, and the success of it,at C<nnt w(juld depend upon its 
success at Westminster. Ihit’the King must be persuaded that 
his business could best be carried on in the e.xisting way. Would 
the Parliament or the nation tell the King that he must make 
P'ox his Minister.? for that was the question. Who would share 
the Government with I''o.x, or anj'onc who led the Hou.se of 
Commons? 

There it all centred ; there .Mr. Pitt might bring it, and there 
poor idle Mr. Legge was driving it.* Newcastle was less than 
ever prepart^l to relinquish his absolute control or to share his 
pow'er. He believed implicitly in the preponderance of votes he 
could command in division, and in the acquiescence of his 
majority in the Cabinet 

Pitt was still Paymaster, and was not yet dismis.sed, but 
confidence between him and Newcastle thenceforth ceased. 
Roth aspirants to promotion watched their opportunTty to show 
their resentment and contempt, and it speedily came. 

To induce the House to end a long debate on election peti¬ 
tions, the inexpert Leader said that the next case would be a 
short one, which involved no c[uestion of importance. Pitt took 
to hysterics at the shocking presumption of any man to qrrejudge 
in that Hou.se the rights of electors before the case had been 
deliberately heard. Fox toucherl to the ipnck the sense of the 
ridiculous by the grave irony wherewith he apologised for 
Robinson’s inc.xpcricncc, hoping it would be the la.st, as it was 
the first, time a great man would forestall the judgment of the 
Hou.se by his great authority It speedily became clear that 
the thing could not go on. Robinson retired after a few weeks 


‘ Newcastle to .Stone. 2.Sth Septemlier, 1754.—.l/.V. 
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tried, hd said, in audience, and subsequently by correspondence, 
_but with'^ little success. “ If by any accident a vacancy should 
occur in the Secretary’s Office, they would, upon Mr. Pitt’s cor¬ 
dial promise of as.sistancc, endeavour to obtain for him the Seals 
he so much desired.” Pitt answered that he must begin where 
his visitor left off, with “ the Seals whicli he so much desired,”— 
desired of whom? He did not remember that he had ever 
applied to his Lordship for them. He was cortain he never 
had to his Grace of Newcastle. He assured the Chancellor 
that if they could prevail upon the King to give him the Seals, 
the only use he would make of them would be to lay them at 
his Majesty’s feet, that till tlie •King desired it and thought it 
necessary for his service he never would accept them. The King 
had lately .said that he had obtruded himself into office. The 
Chancellor knew that this was not the case, and if he must ask 
a favour it would be that the Sovereign should be correctly 
informed upon that point. He did not (.)bject that regard should 
be paid to Hanover, should it be attacked on our account. The 
master of forensic arts rejoiced to find that thus far they agreed. 
Pitt hoped his Lordship would observe the words he had u.sed— 
that regard should be paid to Hanover—not that \\*e should find 
money to defend it by subsidies, which, if we could, was not the 
way to defend it—an open country was not to be defended 
against a neighbour who had 150,000 men, ami 150,000 in reserve 
to back them. To the Russian subsidy- he never would assent, 
which wotfld be only leading Hanover into a snare, and decreas¬ 
ing and wasting the substance of our people ; but as the honour 
of the Crown was said to be involved in the Hessian Treaty, he 
would waive discussion on that point. In vain the Chancellor 
reminded him that the defence of Hanover had been tacitly 
allowed in the previous Session as unavoidable ; though limits 
must, of course, be set to the amount of subsidies ; tho.se in con¬ 
templation were not likely to be popular. Put when Pitt spoke 
of the necessity ftf putting a stop to the .system, Hardwicke could 
only say that he wished it could be done, though this was not 
the way to propitiate the King. 

He sugge.sted an interview with the ]''ir.st Lord of the Trca.sury 
for financial explanations. The paroxysm of hauteur having 
subsided, Pitt .said he would wait on his Grace op receipt of a 
message that he desired to speak with him, and not otherwise. 
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. Count Colloredo proposed, on behalf of the Emperor, a fresh 
Treaty of Alliance, by which he was to furnish 25,000’men, th^ 
lesser German Princes 30,000, England 10,000, and the Russians 
50,000 men if Great Britain provided ;^5oo,ooo for the Czar, and 
as much more for,the Electors of Bavaria, Hesse, and Saxony; 
the Court of Vienna wanted none. The war against France 
would thus require additional supplies to the extent of three 
millions.^ M.‘Munchausen gathered from'M. Colloredo, how¬ 
ever, that he hardly expected to obtain all he asked for, and 
George II. took the Secretary of State aback by telling him 
that he knew for certain a third of what was named was as much 
as could be expected. He thotight they ought not to be hasty 
or generous on any other point than the Russian Treaty, but 
that they should insist that a reinforcement should be sent to 
the Low Countries. 

When Holdernesse was about to reply, he was interrupted, 
and could not bring the subject again upon the tapisr 

Hanover was, as usual, uppermost in the Royal thoughts, and 
the Russian contingent conseepiently was of paramount concern. 
Holdernesse had neither the courage nor the mother wit to ex¬ 
postulate on the spot, and the First Lord could think of no 
better way of meeting the difficulty than splitting it. He was 
willing to ask Parliament for all that was immediately required, 
and to please the King by furthering preferentially a bargain 
with Russia and Hesse, not venturing to repudiate the stipula¬ 
tions with the other States, but silently deferring their*fulfilment 
to the Greek kalends. 

The irrepressibility of Frederick had sown feats all round. 
He had already begun to encroach on his neighbours’ territory, 
and none could tell what the next object of aggression might 
be, and the flickering belief In the value of treaties of delimita¬ 
tion or guarantee had fairly died out. Even the Dutch, who 
had defied and baffled the rapacity of Louis XIV., began to 
grow uneasy at the rising power of their restless ally. Envoy 
Bentinck, though not given to indulge in misgiving, owned that 
among his countrymen “ the fear of Prussia overpowered many 
well-meaning people.”* 

' Mem. for the King in Audience. Newcastle I’ai>ers, t6lh April, 1755.—.I/A. 

* Holdernesse ti 5 Newcastle, 19th April, 1755.— MS. 

Despatch from Holderne.sse, 9th ^^ay, 1755.— 
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mbnt to the treaties with Russia and Hesse. The Urtt Lord was 
jfh^tient to hear some account of Charles Yorkes n^otiation 
with “ the'great man.” Till they knew his final resolution they 
could not go to work anywhere else, and it was high time that 
something was put in train. 

Intrigues were certainly on foot and parts would be taken; 
which perhaps might have been prevented.* 

Yorke was again shut to ascertain Pitt’s views and dispositions, 
and he found him ii> no placable mood. 

The only Executive func.ion which paralysis did not threaten 
with decay was the vital one <jf jobbing. After twenty-two years’ 
service to the Goverumeut, clurmg which he was never known 
to give a wrong vote, <')r to be absent when wanted, Mr. Hay, 
M.P. for Seaford, ceased from troubling his neglectful relative; 
and without loss of time the Duke sought to fill the vacant 
place. “He had the small cmplo>ment of Keeper of the 
Records in the Fouer. >'500 jier annum for life. 1 wouhl 
humbly recommemi to his .Majest)'’s favour mj" nephew, Mr. 
John Shelley, who is, and aiwa\ s will be, in Parliament for East 
Retford, Though he will probably some time or^othe'r have ;i 
verj' good estate, during his father’s lifetime I am afraid his 
income is not very much. There is no man in the Hou.se of 
Commons upon whom the King may at all times more dejJCnd 
than my nephew. 1 reall)' think him \ery j>rudent and very 
honest.”* Lord Powis and main- others asked for the appoint¬ 
ment, but the Duke wrote, " .-\ll the earth could not make the 
King give this place out of the Hou.se of Commons, and as it is 
for life I have recommended my nephew. Jack .Shelley, for it. 
This has been my answer to .several. These jilaccs for life (and 
this is only a small one) are always disposed of in this manner.”* 
Halifax had made a useful head of his Department, and 
thought himself entitled to a place in the Cabinet, or to the 
Garter.' But Newcastle, being his near relative, did not sec how 
giving him the Seals would strengthen the .\dniinistration ; and 
Peers of order, title, and greater estate had prior claims to the 
blue ribbon. He was disapjjointcd, moreover, at remonstrance.5 
against inefficiency and false economy in preparing for the great 

* To the Chancellor, 27th June, 1755.— J/S. 

“ To Hol(lernf.s!>e, 24lh June, 1755.— 

’ To I’owis, 2Sth June, 1755.—.I/.V. 
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Struggle in Ameiicai, which the President of the Board of Tracle 
had submitted to the Treasury, and which the privilege of kin¬ 
ship did not excuse. Halifax scoffed at the inefficiency of 
Holdemesse and Robinson, and complained that he should be 
passed over to appease the annoyance of Pitt, or to foil the 
cunning of Fox. He would enter into no cabal to upset the 
Cabinet, but he deemed himself badly treated, and did not 
mean to go on much longer without recognition or power.^ 

Mysterious, but too intelligible, communications from Kew, 
where the Young Court, as it was called, resided, made the 
Duke aware for the first time of the painful truth regarding the 
Princess of Wales, which scan 3 *al had hitherto hardly ventured 
to hint above its breath ; and which, under all the circumstances, 
might well have filled a wiser and better man with perplexity. 

Stone wrote on the 24th June, “Lord W’aldegrave will tell 
you in what light he views the extraordinarj’ appearances of 
Sunday last. He e.xtrcincly laments what happened, and thinks 
it most inexcusable, and that the consequences of such behaviour, 
if it were to continue, must be of the worst kind. Yet he is wil¬ 
ling to hope that in this instance it had not so bad a cause as 
there was too much reason to suspect it had. Something must 
be done to prevent anything of this sort for the future, and I 
hope it will not be long before something is done that may 
prove effectual for that purpose."- .All doubt as to the grave 
misconduct implied was extinguished by Waldegrave, who 
felt it his duty to actpiaint the responsible Minist<?ts of the 
Crown with what had come to his knowledge ; and who has left 
on record the advice he gave that on the King’s return to Eng¬ 
land, if not before, the facts of the ca.se should be laid before 
him. It was, in truth, impossible that in his situation as the 
responsible governor of the Heir Apparent, then in his i6th year, 
the Earl could do less. The young Prince seemed to be then, 
and long aftersvards, wholly uncon.scious of his mother’s infatua¬ 
tion for Bute ; and unlc.ss Ministers were prcp*ared to take the 
responsibility of breaking up his household and virtually sever¬ 
ing all ties of devotion to his mother, they could not take any 
formal step implying her condemnation. All that happened at 
the time will probably be never known. Stone became ai> 

' Conversation with Doilington at Horton. 

’ To Newcastle, 25th June, 1755.—-JAV. 
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“ I approve everything ; I have but one thing now to wi.s|;>— 
to see the King at St. James’s or Kensington.” If they could 
hit upon a plan for the House of Commons and one for the 
security of Hanover only, they might still do something.^ 

Sir W. Yonge was asked to resign his Vice-Treasurership for 
a pension of £2,000 a-year. I f he was complaisant, room might 
be made in the Cabinet for the dreaded dcm?,gogue as a sleeping 
partner. The P.ayraaster would be muzzled c.xcqjt when required 
to speak ; when, of course, he would be expected to talk heroics, 
and he would have his new rank and his old pay, which, in case 
of war, would be far the best worth having.'^ 

At Stowe there was naturall;?*no little exultation at the door 
being at last left upon the latch, that hitherto seemed inexorably 
barred ; and at Hayes there were varied rehearsals of befitting 
acknowledgment of the proffered fav'our. But half concession, 
wrung in an hour of perplexity from unrelenting grudge, seldom 
avails to mesmerise discontent for more than a brief span. Soli¬ 
tary reflection, unbroken by congratulations fondly counted on, 
whispered in the car of egotism that brevet rank as one of the 
staff implied as little of command as leave to retain a financial 
place, lucrative but dumb. Was it jjossible that h 5 wa.s’expected 
to play a mere obligato accompaniment in Parliament Or to be 
paraded as a mute on painful occasions? Worse still was the 
unexpressed consideration that he should abjure and decry the 
anti-German policy whereby he at first won fame. Already 
the Chartccllor of the Kxchequer was said to demur to the 
rumoured scheme of subsidies to powerless Princes on the 
Rhine; could the Paymaster-General do less? 

Murmurs became audible among outsiders still in town at 
the end of July, when the renewal of German subsidies got wind, 
of which that to Hes.sc Cassel was supposed to be only the first; 
and at the Board of Treasury, when the Warrant for the levy 
•money to the Paymaster-General came Icj be signed, the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Fl\chcquer pas.scd it on silently without his signa¬ 
ture, which he accounted for afterv'ards to .Secretary West by 
saying that he disapi)rovcd of the measure extremely. The 
First Lord was much put out, but begged that no notice might 
be taken of it from Hanover until there was time to enquire 

’ Newcastle to Ilolcleriiesse, 25th July, lyjg.- 
Newcastle to Iloltlernesse, 29th July, 1755.— .I/.V, 
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further into what was meant. ^ After brief reflection, George II. 
and his advisers at Herrenhausen became convinced that if 
would be hopeless to defend the Electorate on the plan of isola'- 
tion proposed by the Cabinet. It was a melancholy considera¬ 
tion to be forced to make war again.st France, and at the .same 
time totally to atVndon the Continent. The King refused to 
return to Knglam immediately, saying that if his hereditary 
dominions werd^ attacked, it was his duty«to .stop and defend 
them. Holdernesse trembled to think of the resolution he might 
take if France were to look that wa\-. I.ady Yarmouth, who 
was surprisingly good upon it, assured him nothing would 
move the King but a strong* representation from England, 
and she advised, by all means, that it should be made without 
loss of time, as she saw the necessity of his return. She said he 
would be very angry at first, but he would comi)ly, and 
before he reached Helvoet-Slu>’.s would see the propriety of 
the advice.” 

The aged Monarch made little resistance to the discipline of 
condescension in which he was now systematically trained for 
public .show. Holdernesse made no scruple in telling him what 
was desired and expected regarding I’itt, who would not be 
satisfied without the .sort of recognition to which he had hitherto 
been a stranger. “He said nothing as to Pitt, but would by no 
means admit cither the utilit)- or necessity of his own return. 

‘ There arc Kings enough,’ he said, ‘ in England. I am nothing 
there. I am old, and want rest, and should only go to be plagued 

and teased there about that d-d House of Commons, &c.’ 

He told the Princess of Hesse that though they pressed his 
return it was only in private letters ; that if his prc.sencc was 
really necessary he should be apirlied to in form ; and that he 
would not stir till then ; but he saw plainly that he must return 
sooner than he liked.” Prussia meantime must be managed. 
The secret of our coldness with Vienna must be kept ; but the 
moment we coulrl not keep terms with Austria* the onh' thing 
left would be to make terms with I’russia.-* 

The Lords Justices met in council at the Cockpit on the 6th 
August, those pre.sent being Prince William, the Lord President, 

' Ncwc.isilc lo lI<)l(lcrno.s>e, 25lh July, 1755.— 

“ ifolilcrnessc to Newcastle, 50th July, 1755.—-l/.V. 

■’ Holdernesse to Newcastle, 3rd August, 1755.— 
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ready France had prevailed upon Sweden and Denmark to enter 
'into a maritime union against the oppression of the English at 
sea, and their treatment of neutral powers. Holland would be 
at last intimidated, and how long Spain would stand out was 
uncertain. 

The still undeclared, but not less real, /ar on the ocean 
had begun. The captain of H.M. sloop, tn» reported 

having taken seven Sail of French merchantmen off Boulogne, 
and having chased three more within a league of St. Valery 
Far from rebuking him, the Naval Lord reported to his Board 
that altogether they had made capture of fifty-three ships.’'* 
Meanwhile .secret advices from ‘V’crsaillcs described the Court 
and Cabinet there as sore pcrple.xcd at the reluctance of the 
Spanish and Pry,ssian Governments to enter into alliance against 
England. A million-and-a-half livres a month were said to have 
been offered to Frederick, and the bribe might be rai.sed still 
further. What was most feared was the systematic destruction 
of the unarmed marine of France, without which on the shores 
of Acaciic and Normandy the operations of their best appointed 
navy would be vain. But ever)- armed vessel would ere long 
be put in condition, and some decisive cnter[)ri.se woidd be or- 
gani.sed. And this, though the w<jrd (jf a spy to earn so much a 
month, proved substantially true.-’’ 

If certain Dutch politicians were relieved by the extraordinary 
change that had come over neighbouring rulers with regard to 
future corrfbinations in war, the Court of Orange w'as sorely 
troubled at the prosjiect of being dependent on the convenience 
or caprice of their great enemy. Yorke had more than enough 
to do to keep his sense of ambassadorial dignity in his frequent 
and prolonged audiences of the Princesse Gouvernante, whp 
poured on his vicarious head her passionate reproaches at being 
deserted by her unaffcctionate father. .Sir Joseph could not say. 
in ,so many words what he knew .she must have known, that his 
dozing Majesty rarely pretended any longer to have decisive 
voice or veto in Council. Her Highness wept and .stormed 
alternately, as she recalled her indefatigable labours for the past 
summer and autumn, to wheedle when she could not worry, and 

* To Admiral Smith, 9th October, 1755.— 

To .Sec. (Cleveland, loth October, 1755.— MS. 

Cressener to Newcastle, 9th October, 1755.— MS. 
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to worry when she could not coax, the Dutch Cabinet into 
thorough co-operation with the proposals of the previous spring 
for a grand combination against France. Yorke did not like 
reporting to Whitehall all she said, but he feared to keep his 
chief in the dark, told Secretary Holdernesse how he had re¬ 
minded her of thei^isappointment at the little active sympathy 
shown in Holland m her views, and the coldness of Austria, which 
left her father’s Ministers no choice but to look elsewhere for aid. 
They had found that most of the Dutch rulers were inclined to 
treat with France for a neutrality, and that it was because he did 
not desire to distress her Admiijistration, but on the contrary, to 
facilitate it, that he had taken the earliest opportunity of in¬ 
forming her of the true state of affairs, that she might have time 
to look about her for the security of her house, and the Republic. 
Chagrin does not reason clearly in many men ; seldom, if ever, 
in a woman ; and the Princess was no exception. Having made, 
the English Envoy promise what he had no right to do, that he 
would not tell the Pensionary what his instructions were, she 
forthwith bade him make her father understand that as she was 
left to the me6C3'of lYance, he must not reckon on the 6,000 men 
the Commonwealth w,as by treat)- bound to furnish Great Britain 
in case of need; that the Quai-ticr dc Giteldn- would probably 
be surrendered to France, and all the standing provisions re¬ 
garding the Scheldt would be sacrificed by the States-General 
to appease their ravening neighbour ; and so on, tvith many fore¬ 
bodings as to the altered maj) of Europe.^ 

In spite of good news from Dublin, Madrid, Potsdam, Holland 
House, and the Channel P'lcet, the Cabinet were out of spirits. 
Legge must go out, and Grenville was for making other ex¬ 
amples as proof of their possessing determination. Lady Yar¬ 
mouth told the First Lord that she thought he wanted spirit and 
resolution ; and when he asked the King to appease the dis¬ 
content of the Princess of Wales bj" a furthpr allowance of 
.1^5,000 a-year, his Majesty was always for condescendences, 
but he would not give her another shilling ; in consequence of 
which they must expect manj’ additional votes again.st them. 
Why could not somebodv of influence expostulate with her? 
Newcastle could think of no one but Lord Bute, who confessedly* 
had the mo.st influence. Lady Yarmouth deprecated strongly 
‘ Joseph Yorke to Newcastle, 7th October, 1755.— MS. 
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know his ambition to be unbounded ; and if he sees his way at 
Leicester House, the warmth of his temper and his passion will 
carry him any lengths ; his former opposition sufficiently proves 
it.”i 

The Duke being ill, Lord John Cavendish replied for him;— 

“ My father does not approve of the subsidy treaties, but if 
they whose conduct he has approved of in this affair have’ any 
design to foment divisions in the Royal Family he thinks them 
highly to blame; but that subject he can as yet form no judg¬ 
ment upon, as he is not acquainted with any facts relating to it. 
His Grace has carried his pruder)' of influencing nobody so far 
that if I had not been employed to write this letter to you, I 
should never have got him to confess he did not like the 
measures, not that by his conversation it was not easy enough to 
guess what he meant, which made me walk out without voting 
on the day of the address.” - 

Notwithstanding their intimacy and confidence, Bedford was 
not disposed to support Fox in his new position. Fox wrote :— 

“ He will not come in with the Duke of Newcastle, though 
he will not, I fancy, be against the subsidies. He is much struck 
with seeing Pitt’s government established in another Court, and 
however he may dislike Ministers or measures, he will never, he 
says, give into another 1 .eicester House opposition. This is honest 
and open. And were he not afraid of being thought to be 
governed he would do right. How far that fear may carry 
him wrong (short of the opposition he mentioned with such 
horror) I won’t say. Everything with regard to domestic 
affairs go well enough. I see every day more and more reason 
to know that I did right, and that I could have done no other¬ 
wise. In Parliament we shall, 1 verily think, triumph beyond 
expectations. Whether, with respect to foreign affairs in Euro'pe, 
we are not even in a desperate way, I dare not e.xamine. And 
yet the city is afraid of peace, and I am said to be Le Bon feu de 
la Guerre!’^ 

On the eve of the decisive struggle the Government measured 
their strength in debate with that of their opponents. “ Our line 
of battle is not so weak a one as may have been imagined. For; 

‘ Ilartington to Devonshire, 8 th Novcmlicr, 1755.— JiJS. 

- To Ilartington, 15th November, 1755.— AfS. • 

“ Fox to ilartington, 4th November, 1755.— MS, 
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Fax, Murray, H. Campbell, Charles Yorkc, Old Horac'e, Hills¬ 
borough, Barrington, Sir T. Robinson, Dupplin, &c. Against :* 
Pitt, Dodington, Legge, G. Grenville, Potter, Jemmy Grenville, 
Beckford, if not, Egmont. Doubtful: George Townshend, Charles 
Townshend, Noel Henley, and perhaps Dr. Hay.* 

The rival orators at St. Stephen’s had not actually quarrelled, 
but on both sides stood at ’tention. Pitt called on Fox and 
said; “We, sir, stand now upon different’ground. We were 
upon the same circumvergent ground, but now, sir, you have 
done what was right for j^ou, and 1 must do what is right for 
myself.”'^ Upon, which, Dodington said, " The gods take care 
of Cato.” Harwicke thought Pat must have said “ convergent 
ground.” He had made up his mind to be against the Hessian 
Treaties. 

As the Session a25proache(l, every vote was looked up, and 
even in the Lords, where Government did not affect .any fears, 
renewed jiroxics were asked for carefully. Hartington received 
information from his father to send his to the First Lord, from 
which he was sorry to be obliged to infer that Chatsworth was 
determined to be against the subsidies. The Duke had not then 
received the '^icero\'’s letter on the subject, but he despaired of 
making his Grace change his oiiinion. Nothing ever gav'e him 
more concern than this affair. If his father should give him any 
opening, he would do ever)-thing in his power to dissuade him 
from opposition, but he fearctl it would be in vain.'* 

The Lord President luiving nothing dcjxirtmental fo do, and 
possessing beyond most other men the gifts and accomplish¬ 
ments that render versiitility useful, had made for himself an 
undefinable, but not indistinct or unimijortant, function—that 
of taking the measure and the mood of everyone politically 
worth asking to dinner. He loved wit, of which his own stock 
was varied, and wine, of which, when anj-onc fitly com^janionable 
would heli:) him, he would sometimes take more than enough ; 
but though still the delight of good society, from the death of 
his beautiful second wife he was insensible to female charms. 
Those who envied his iiensonal poi^ularity at Court or country 
house called his levity at small 2)arty pcrjilexitics want of 

' Ncwca.'.ilc ti> Hardwicke, iSlh October, 1755 -—.'IAS'. 

• Gr.inviHe to Nctvc.astlc, I2tli Octolicr, 1755 *— 

■' IlartiititUot to Newcastle, 291I1 October, 1755. —.'IAS. 
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Our NaVy Estimates equalled, if they did not exceed theirs. 
‘From al^ which the Minister only inferred that they were sin¬ 
cerely anxious for a cessation of arms, as they .said they were; 
and if these representations should be confirmed from other 
quarters, Newcastle thought proposals similar to those formerly 
offered by us might be accepted. Sir J. Barnard, on whom the 
Treasury mainly relied for guidance in financial operations cast 
of Temple Bar, fell hi readily with the Duke’s hankering after 
peace as the simplest way of making ends meet next year. 

Meanwhile, Anson’s ca.sy way of looking at things and lighten¬ 
ing his correspondence with professional gibes and sneers at poli¬ 
tical faintheartedness, gave rise t6*no little vexation. Would the 
Chancellor expostulate with him without saying whence objec¬ 
tion camepi 

But as hopes vanished of friendly relations, or even the dis¬ 
sembling of hostile combination with France on the part of the 
Czarina and the Empress, the King daily turned more and more 
towards his ambitious brother of Brantlcnburg ; and he looked 
with impatience for the ratification of the Treat}’ of German 
neutrality, which at Vienna and St. Petersburg became, when 
published in the Januar}’ following, the absorbing topic of 
denunciation as evidence of Juiglish perfidy. He clung to the 
Duchess of Brunswick’s project for the marriage of his grand.son 
and her eldest daughter, which, though not }'et formally nega¬ 
tived at Leicester House, had caused much uneasiness there 
Stone sent Jt confidential memorandum from Kew, apprising the 
Duke that Mr. Cresset would wait upcjii him by desire of the 
Treasurer to the Prince on matters of extreme urgency. Mr. 
Cresset seemed greatly to apprehend his mistress being covi- 
viitted in the report that must now be soon made, and hoped alj 
po.ssible caution would be used in that rcsj)cct. The cause of 
uneasiness seemed to have been the rumour that the King, while 
abrpad, had made up his mind that his Royal Highness should 
marry a daughter of l^run.swick. In December he sent for the 
Prince to have, as he said, an opportunity of talking to him, 
generally about expectations of a .separate household, which 
could'not .much longer be postponed. What with his own shy- 
He.ss, and the inopportune warnings of his su.spicious parent, the 
embarrassed youth was confused by the frank and'good-natured 
' Newca.stle to Ilardwickc, 28th Doccniber, 1755.—J/.V. 
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martncr in which he was received. The King did his bes*t to put 
him at his ease and induce him to open his juvenile ho'pes and 
wi.shes to him concerning men and things, not saying a peevish 
word about his mother or a syllable about matrimony, but all in 
vain. The Heir Apparent was what he himself always de¬ 
scribed as “ flurried ” ; the blood mounted to his face : his voice, 
when he tried to be responsive to kind questioning, stuck in his 
throat; and after three-quarters of an hour his grandfather was 
convinced that he was one of the dullest and most obstinate 
boys, and that there was no use in spending what he meant for 
diplomacy upon him. Waldegrave, who knew them both, zhius 
vt in cute, felt that the occasion had been thrown away, and 
iioped that it would not be reverted to. Anybody of tact and 
sense, more of his own age, would have been likely to do better 
with one so crammed with prejudices; and it required,to say the 
truth, long acquaintance with .his Majesty to appreciate quickly 
or fully what his broken English was intended to convey. ^ 

The relations between Ministers and Leicester House did not 
improve. George 11 , complained warmly of its extravagant 
behaviour, and tlic taking no notice there of anj-body who had 
received Royal employments, and o])cn countenance being given 
to those in violent opposition. The Court of Prussia would pro¬ 
bably make some overture directly regarding the marriage. 
That would please people c.xtremcly, and inake the refusal 
more difficult.- Had the Heir Apparent been of wandering or 
wayward disposition, the purpose of his grandfatfier would 
speedily have been fulfilled ; but his Royal Highness, though 
desirous of having around him a staff of youthful nobles, whom 
Ik; him.self .should name, was averse from any change of residence 
that implied separation from his mother. It was not easy to 
satisfy the claims of one-half the competitors for subordinate 
),'lace, or to reconcile the other half to biding their time. The 
business-like leader of the Commons was not long in exacting 
his stipulated share of patronage; and Chesterfield, who could 
never resist the temptation to sarcasm, even when required to be 
stretched to snapping, wrote to Dayrolles (who was for him what 
Mann was to Horace Walpole): “ Places arc emptying and filling 
every day; the^ patriot of Monday is the courtier of Tuesday,* 

‘ Memoirs of Walilcgrave. 

* Newcastle to the Chancellor, 28th December, 1755.—-l/.V. 
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out them, time only can sho\V.” ^ But, fond ais Newcastle jvas 
of procrastination when the critical nature of affairs demanded 
decision, he was ever restless in devising subterfuge and make- 
believe when the course of ordinary events ran slow. “ Could 
not the Archbishop be induced to request the omission of his 
name, which the King would be advised to grant? Something 
must be done before Parliament met or Ministers were undone. 
The only question was what that something should be : he was 
afraid he knew what it could not bg.” - I lis Excellency grew 
weary of the bickerings and personalities of provincial cliques 
whose politics lay in schemes for putting one another down. By 
midsummer his incarceration the Castle, with its insanitary 
surroundings, became intolerable ; and he was glad to escape to 
Castletown, the best countr}- house near Dublin, which he rented 
during the residue of his stay in Ireland. 

To avoid affronting susceptibilities, he suggested that he 
should be empowered to appoint* a Lord-Deputy, as had for¬ 
merly been sometimes done, llis plan was readily as.scnted to, 
it being understood that the recent Lords Justices should be ac¬ 
quainted in private that their services would not be required next 
time. Stone would thereby be droppeil out of Are I'lxecutive 
without any bubbling emotion ; and then the Sjicaker might be 
restored to office without his part}’ Ijcing afforded a personal 
triumph over that of his archiepiscopal (q)])onent. If Lord Hert¬ 
ford would become Deputy, pcrhajis he would be best in his* 
room. There was, however, no nectl of determining that point 
immediately, and as time went on the dream of resuscitating the 
obsolete name and function of Lord-Deputy pa.s.scd away ; and 
he reverted to the ideas with which his father s}’mpathi.sed, when 
they talked together ere he set f)Ut on his difficult mission for 
building up a .strong and reliable fixccutivc in Ireland of Irish 
materials. He had cho.sen Conway for his right hand help with 
this view, and had no cause to regret his choice. Representing 
a great e.statc in Ulster, the Secretary abjured, silently but stead¬ 
fastly, the traditions of absenteeism and the official belief so long 
insisted on at the Cockpit, that the appendant realm could only 
be l»ept fast by the great offices, civil and ecclesiastical, being 
filled by functionaries sent across the Channel. 

‘ Hartington to Newc.n^Ue, 20th July, 1755.—jl/.V.'* 

“ To Hartington, 23rd July, 17S5.--J7S'. 
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(Jirown tired of what he deemed equivocal silence, the»Viceroy 
insisted upon knowing before the Irish Parliament met whether he 
should let it be understood definitively that Primate Stone was to 
be left out of the Commission of Lords Justices. He had stood 
out against it as long as possible, but without it there could not 
be peace or strength in Government, and when once this declara¬ 
tion was made, Government business would, he hoped, be done 
with ease, let who would be out of humour. .It would come with 
a better grace at his own request. ^ There being, from contrary 
winds, two English packets due, Hartington was not aware that 
his sugge.stion had been anticipated, and the overdriven Mini.ster 
e.xcused his protracted silence* fcy the absolute want of leisure 
from other anxieties. 

It being resolved in any case to omit the Archbishop ne.xt 
time Lords Justices were named, Newcastle advi.sed him confi¬ 
dentially to disclaim beforehand all desire for that trust, which, 
upon the whole, would be best for his own peace of mind and 
the welfare of the country. - Stone thereupon waited on the 
Lord-Lieutenant, and desired that his name might be withdrawn 
from any Executive Commission. There was at length a pros¬ 
pect that Government might be carried on without waste of 
time and temper in humouring the jealousies of cabals and 
cliques, and the country might be governed without respect of 
jjarties ; and that those who sought favours from the Crown 
'should think thcm.selves obliged to it rather than to the strength 
of their local connections.-' Hartington was authorised in dis¬ 
posing of places and preferments to do as he thought best ; and, 
like Sunderland and Carteret, he thought it best in general to 
put Irishmen bj’ birth or propert>- into Iri.sh offices.^ In true 
consistency with his high sense of the value of paramount 
Imperialism, he recognised franklj- the claims of native worth 
and merit, not merely as ticket-holders in the lottery of patron¬ 
age, but as preferentially entitling loyal men in the vice-realm to 
honour and benefit. If his friend the Member for Antrim would 
rather fill some post in ICngland or abroad, why should not his 
father be named Lord-Deputj' when he himself was called to 

^ To Newcastle, from Castletown, 4lh September, 1755*— J/S. 

- 30th August, 1755.— A/S, 

■* To Newcastle, 4th October, 1755*— A/S. 

‘ See Yol I., pp. 209, 339. 
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the'question or questions, with an exceptional air of deferenite, 
Was left*to the arbitration of the King to say whether, as our 
ha^ preparations were now complete, further delay might not 
be inexpedient in striking a decisive blow, or whether the fleet 
should sail farther into the deep, without any direct instructions 
to the Admiral to fall upon the French fleet or- their trade 
whilst negotiations were still pending. 

Anson read a letter from Boscawen confessing that his success 
in American waters did not answer c>{pectations.^ To Hanover 
it was only reported that the Admiral had had ill luck, taking 
but two French ships, while the rest escaped in a fog, probably 
up the St. Lawrence. Accidents would occur, and it would now 
be no doubt deemed right that Hawke should go to sea. The 
secret agents in Paris wrote that on tidings of the naval engage¬ 
ment, orders to augment all the h'rench forces were issued ; but 
that being unprepared for an imme^liate rupture they only talked 
of doing great things in the spring.- Instructions were at last 
sent to Hawke to seize all French ships of the line, but not to 
molest isolated merchantmen, which would furnish a pretence for 
saying that we had begun the war in Kurope for no^iing: other¬ 
wise the war might be most probably begun here in forty-eight 
hours. By the manner in which the French had taken this affair, 
it was almost certain that they would begin by committing hosti¬ 
lities upon us, and then the Admiral would act without any re¬ 
striction. The J'h'rst Lord hoped “the King would ap])rove of a 
caution whffch in his humble opinion could have no ill conse¬ 
quence, and which if not observed might, perhaps, have exposed 
us to disagreeable ones”^—(another low bow to the phantom of 
dead prerogative). 

The Lord President resented strongly the refusal of Legge 
to sign the warrants under the Hessian Treaty, saying that 
Hanover must be made safe. Newcastle long wished him out 
of.the Treasury ; but thought he must not be totally disobliged. 
His late behaviour made it, however, impossible to keep him.^ 
Meanwhile better news arrived from Governor Shirley, and Dunk 
Halifax felt justified in congratulating his colleagues on the 

’ To Newcastle, from the Admiralty, i4ih July, *755. - J/S. 
r'"* Throufjh Hatton, receivcfl in London 20th July, I 755 ---- 1 AS’. , 

® Newca.stle to Holderncsse, 22nd luly, 1755.—d/.V. 

‘ To Iloldernesse, enclosing/ minute of the previous day, August isi, 1755. —d/ 5 . 
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talking of Beausejour, which he thought outweighed many recent 
disappointments. 

Letters of marque and reprisal were to be got in readiness 
for issue on a declaration of war. The Chancellor took the 
, drafts with him to Wimpole to ponder at leisure each ingredient 
phrase; so that Robinson comforted himself that “ when digested 
they might serve both as a simple naked declaration of war, and 
afterwards, with proper references, in a quarto edition (sic), to 
the said documents, as piece justificatif" ^ Granville was strongly 
against issuing the letters of marque as long as possible ; and 
Newcastle was of his opinion,.j^s the French had not molested 
our trade ; for he thought we should be put to it why wc did not 
declare war when we did the othcr.- 

Disastrous news arrived that Braddock’s army had been utterly 
routed near Fort Duquesne, on the banks of the Monongahela. 
He was taken by surprise by»the combined forces of the French 
and Indians ; and a prolonged struggle ended in his sanguinary 
discomfiture, with the loss of standards, guns, and stores, and he 
himself was slain. 

With his dying breath, the unhappy General commended his 
officers to their superiors for their intrepidity and fortitude, but 
declared that nothing could be worse than the behaviour of those 
they led.® 

Orme, who succeetlcd to the command, made honourable 
mention of several officers, especially Washington, than whom 
no man could have behaved better. 

A letter from Adam Stephens, who was in charge of the com¬ 
missariat on the ill-fated march, confirmed in every particular the 
report of Orme. The private soldiers were entirely at a loss in the 
woods. The savages kept on their bellies in the bushes and be¬ 
hind the trees, and took deliberate aim, at our officers especially, 
most of whom were killed. The British regulars were thunder¬ 
struck to feel the effects of a heavy fire and see no enemy, and 
throwing away their arms they turned their backs and fled. “ It 
ought to be laid down as a maxim to attack first, to fight them 
in their own way, light and naked as they come against us, 

' Robinson to Newcastle, 15th .Vugiist, 1755.— MS. 

“ Newcastle to tlfe Chancellor, 22ml August, 1755.— MS. 

® Despatch from R. Orme, only surviving Aide-tIc-Camp. Fort Cumbcrianil. l8th 

July 1755.—yl/A. 
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suc6ess> SO . that there was a fair prospect of tranquillity^on 
■College Green.^ 

viHis colleagues in the Cabinet congratulated the Viceroy qn 
his success. Newcastle characteristically exulted in the cesssation 
of controversies that wore the hated aspect of local patriotism, 
and chuckled at the acceptance of offices by members of the 
Irish Legislature, indistinguishable from those he was constantly 
offering with flattery to respectable men at St. Stephen’s. 

Fox was as little troubled by scruples regarding the use of 
Ministerial means of management: but his broader nature led 
him to rejoice at the abatement of strife which he thought his 
friend had secured. 

“ His Majesty’s con.scnthas been obtained with Difficulty, and 
I cannot too much commend the Duke of Newcastle’s be¬ 
haviour. I followed him in the Closet where he gained the 
Consent this morning, and His Majesty began with me. He did 
not like rewarding Enemies, &c. I told him that your Grace 
found the opposing Party the majority ; but that I did not look 
upon this as buying the Speaker, but as buying the Government 
of Ireland into His Majest}’’.s hands again. He said the next 
Speaker might behave well to you, to whom he.\^as related so 
nearly, but might be as troublesome to Government hereafter as 
his predecessor. I answered that I \-erily believed you did not 
intend to put the next Speaker in the Government, but to lessen 
the power of the employment as well as change the person. (I 
know this was your intention, and hope and believe it is so still.) 

I fancy I did not say too much, and what I did say I thought 
pacified Him. But I claim no merit at the Duke’s Expen.se, for 
he had got His Consent before, and looks upon it as I do to be a 
great and thorough Measure, that will make a peace, and a last¬ 
ing one, and I heartily congratulate you upon it. 

“ I hope I do not mistake your intention to leave as Lords 
Justices the Chancellor, Lord Kildare, and Lord Bes.sborough. 
But of this your Grace is best judge, and you have shown your 
judgment, and will leave the country with the greatest honour 
and, I might say, triumph ; and, so leaving it, I most ardently 
wish*it may be very soon. In the meantime we wrangle about, 
nothing here ; and Pitt and I, upon a Motion to give .some money 

' Devonshiio I’apers, 2nd March, 1756.— MS. 
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to His Majesty for America, have been warmer than ever thiS' 
very day.” ^ ... 

Three days iater h? wrote:— 

. “I must now explain the necessity of the sending two Bat¬ 
talions from Ireland to America. We cannot spare a man from 
hence; on the contrary, we have required both Dutch and 
He.ssians ; whether the former will be sent us is uncertain. But 
at present if we have secured the Metropolis,st is all. There is 
not .in all the West and North of England a single Soldier. But 
your Grace will say, Ireland is in danger of Invasion, too. It is 
so; but. you. have a Militia and ability to rai.se troops, which 
we have not. Recruits come in vbl'y slowly. But then will your 
Grace consider that if Invasipn or threats of Invasion from France 
can effect the keeping our Fleets and Troops at home, while they 
.send regular Troops with their Fleets to North America, the ob¬ 
ject of the war will be lost in^ the first year of it; and, delay 
would be as bad ; for our being able to send to our Settlements 
before they can to theirs is our only advantage. America is in 
the utmost danger, and, without speedy assistance, our Military ‘ 
affairs there desperate. If a landing of any considerable Number 
of Men is effected in either Great Britain or Ireland, the one 
Island must certainly immediately a.ssist the other. But America 
must not be given up to avoid dapger incurred only on account 
of Americ.a. Ireland will not willingly see Her Troops drawn 
away, at this time ; but it is, I think, unavoidable. I will show 
your Grace’s letter, you may depend, to the Duke only. The 
•King leaves Councils of this sort to other people. The Proposal 
of Sending two Battalions to America came first from the Duke 
of;'Newcastle. ; 

“ Pitt has, the four last times he has spoke, made such violent 
•Speeches (not good ones of their kind) upon .such trifling matter, 
•which;I have been obliged to take .such advantage of, that he is 
lowered and I am raised by it beyond what his Enemys or my 
'warmest Friends could, have wi.shed. On .Wednesday, upon 
.tinoving. Money to be given to N. America, he said I talked 
jGibberish, had moved the.Money perhaps in order to get sham 
"Receipts from the Colonies, and'let the Money be sunk in sobne 
corrupt, avaricious, etc., corner of the Court, and he believed there 
I was such-an Intention ; then he arraigned afl that had been done 
. ' -Fox.to Devonshire, 28th Jan., 1756.—7 
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: plimentary present in cash advanced by the commercial hous'fc of 
Wolff on the credit of the Embas.sy.' 

Circumstantial details came at Ia.st of the preparations at Tou¬ 
lon for the threatened expedition to Minorca. Six ships of the 
line were in the roads and five frigates ready to follow. Fourteen 
battalions and a train of artillery awaited embarkation. Spain 
was invited to join^with fifteen men-of-war, to take a detachment 
of the Irish Brigade on board, and att.ack Gibraltar, which, with 
Minorca, was to revert to Spain. *A .squadron under Admiral 
Conflans was getting ready at Brest, gathering trading and fish¬ 
ing craft to be used as transpe^Ts, in order to oblige the British 
Government to keep large armaments near home. Eight men- 
of-war were to be fitted out with eighteen 24-poundcr.s, each on 
their upper decks, with 4,000 men on board, to reinforce the 
garrisons in Canada. They had tried every method to obtain 
the services of the young Chevalier, but he had refused every 
■offer; and without a body of 1^,000 men he would not,move. 

1 hey had even tried to bring the old Pretender to France, but 
e declared that he would pass the remainder of iii.s' days' in 
peace, and Court rivalries at Versailles paralysed effective action.^ 
•Charles Edward was at this time living near Paris, but was known 
to be averse to any attempt at invasion he was not himself to 
head as in spite of all that had happened ten years before, he 
still dreamt that the Highlanders would ri.se ;it his call. 

Cressen^r, writing from Cologne for remittances, said that he 
had advanced his agent in Paris ;^;-i,soo and paid him besides 
£1,000 sent in June, 1755, by the First Lord of the Treasury. 

'expenses incurred at Liege in dealing with 

*900, and Ins own at Brus.sels were £200 more ; but he would 

‘‘"^'‘''‘^■■tliousand “and balance the 

fust de i' »‘T ^ '"‘^derateand 

just demand. He hoped that ^'1,300 a year would be the least 

hat would be given him for his expenses at Cologiic,4hough he 

ar.r„i.ro7H,!’r‘•» 

Corroborative information of the threatened expedition against 

^ Oe-spatch fro,n Sir C. 11. Willi„„,s, igil, Iwl.ruary, ,756* 

Secret despatch from VcrsdillLs rhrontrS rv ^ 

M. Cres.senc.r, «„r| .Alarch l/s’fi 1 * 756 . 
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Minorca was'received early in March through Gibraltar.' Twenty- 
two sail of the line, and a well-equipped force were under sail 
for Port Mahon ; for the defence of which General Blakeney had 
collected in Fort St. Phillip, a place of great natural strength, 
what troops were left in the island.’ 

Sir Benjamin Keene was confident that the ideas uppermost 
<'it the Court of Madrid were “peace in general and friend.ship 
in particular ” ; and that if Pmgland continued to observe the 
distinction at .sea between the ships of Spain and tho.se of her 
belligerent neighbour, she had nothing to fear from the enticing 
offers which had recently becyj made, for the Court had been 
taught to believe that the preservation of England’s interests 
in the New World had a nearer relation to Spain than to any 
other Power. Slow but steady progress had been made in the 
French alliance with Austria. The chief terms were ; Silesia to 
be recovered for the Empire ; Prince Charles of Lorraine to 
be King of Poland ; Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla to be re¬ 
stored to the Empress-Queen ; Flanders to be given to Don 
Philip, and Minorca to .Sjjain. Their Catholic Majesties looked 
with distrust on the P'ranco-Austrian .Alliance, which they re¬ 
garded as dissolving all e.xisting Trcatics.- 

Having, as they really seem to‘ have believed, hu.shed the 
innocent ambition of P'rederick to sleep, the Cabinet directed 
Holderncsse, in a long argumentative despatch, to instruct Keith 
how he might lull Maria Theresa into abandoning all thoughts 
of recovering Silesia, and in future keeping the peace of Europe. 
Keith was, therefore, to ask an c.xplanation from the Austrian 
Government as to its intentions.-’ 

To meet the contingency of invasion, German auxiliaries were 
said to be necessary ; but the Cabinet were divided as to whence 
they should be sought. Newcastle, Ilardwicke, and An.son were 
for calling on the Dutch to send over the si.x battalions they 
were bound to furnish. Granville, Gower, and I'ox, more dis¬ 
cerning and energetic, foretold a refusal, and urged an immediate 
summons of the Hessian contingent in British pay. Their 
advice was over-ruled, and after another month had been wasted 
in futile correspondence with the Hague, Murray was desired to 

• George Burgost to Secret.-iry of Sl.ite, from Gibraltar, 2i^t Kobr.iary, 1756.— .VS. 
Keene to Secretary Fox, Madrid, ist and 22nd March, 1756. -.VS'. 

23rd .March, 1756.—.t/.V. 
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Stood better than anyone else their motives and manners, 
Qthers, who, thought themselves equally fit to judge, spoke to 
him in directly the opposite vein ; “ and if Stone only knew 
half the strong things he said to them, he would think him.sclf 
very, well off. He included every friend he had, c.xcept Murray 
and Stone, not excepting the King. This ought to mollify him, 
and, prevent his taking advantage of a hasty exprc.ssion.” ^ ]Jut 
he had not the manliness to offer to say half as much to him 
whose real fault was that he lelt his intellectual superiority to 
his patron. 

Fox had conducted affairs in Parliament during the Session 
with signal ability. Excepting ttfc Militia Bill, all the measures 
of Government had been carr’ed by disciplined majorities, and 
if a|l his promises to pay in honours and rewards had not 
Bteen realised, it was not his fault. Peerages were conferred on 
Thomas Villiers, .second son of Lord Jersey', and Sir Hudley 
Ryder, who h.id for two years filled the office of Chief Justice, 
but whose sudden death occurred ere his patent was completed. 
The Chief Justiceship was not .so easily disposed of, and it 

became the subject of prolonged discussion for months to 
come. 


Symptoms of declining capacity to guide, on the part of 
Ministers, were manifold during the Session, and towards its 
C ose there w'cre not wanting many who prognosticated their 
fall, hrom Chatsworth, the unambitious Viceroy noted the 
expressions ^f discontent in the manufacturing town.s, and the 
numerous addre.sses and gold boxes voted to Leggc and Pitt.’^ 
Still, there .seemed upon the surface no reason to suiiposc that 
.uncombined manifestations of di.strust could .seriously disturb 
fhe tenancy by prescription of Government, though the wax- 
hghts of St. Stephen’s and the Cockpit burned dim ' 

f allegiance 

wlue Co»t''Sf: h“" T ™ world 

hlJe Court and fashion languished through the sunny days of 
h r/ devise novelties of amu.sement, and Whitehall 

had ,^thing more interesting to talk of than subordinate 
pensicfhs or contingent election scheme.s, he .sent few mis^veTto 
Woburn, and spent his lei.sure hours in hard drinking'or Lh 

- .* Attorney-General, 30th May, 1756.— 

Notes on Ins own Administration.— 
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play. But on the 3rd oftjune he had to report a sudden change 
of scene long unprecedented at the headquarters of English rule/i 
the strange and startling cause of which remains to this hour 
unexplained, if not inexplicable. “ An express arrived yester¬ 
day from Gibraltar, and the intelligence has occasioned the sitting 
at this instant of perhaps one of the wisest councils in the 
world.” 

Anxious suspense regarding By”S was 'terminated by the 
receipt of a despatch from. Gibraltar announcing the arrival of 
the squadron there on the second of Maj^ and the decision of a 
Council of War refusing to denude the fortress of any portion of 
the garrison. At tlie same timt^ the Spanish Ambassador fur- 
ni.shed Secretary Fo.x with the copy of a letfer from Admiral 
Galisonniere to his Government describing an indecisive collision 
of the two fleets off Port .Vlahon, and the disappearance of the' 
Plnglish the fjllowing day whhout any attempt to relieve St. 
Philip. Acting on the first impulse of indignation, and without 
waiting for further details, the Cabinet ordered Admirals Hawke 
and Saunders to i>roceed forthwith in the Antelope to Gibraltar 
with what was described as a small cargo of courage, consisting 
of Generals 'l\’r,awley and Panmurc, and to bring home in arrest 
.\dmirals Bj’iig and West. Tyrawlcy was appointed Governor 
of Gibraltar. Fo.x lost no time in acquainting Devonshire with 
the evil tidings: 

“ On Monday came cursed letters, and more cursed Council of 
War from Gibraltar, together with a Letter from Byng to the 
Admiralty of much the same tenor. One Expression is that He 
shall go and see what can be done to relieve Minorca (carrying 
no Relief), and if he finds things as he expects, he will return to 
save Gibraltar. You will .see by the E.xtract of D'Abreu’s 
Letters and relation enclosed that he did go, found the I'rcnch 
fleet where we wished them, and inferior, and how infamously 
and fatally our Fleet behaved. We have nothing from them, but 
I doubt not our first news will be that Byng is returned to Gib¬ 
raltar, and that a Council of War saj’s he did wisely. The Con¬ 
sternation, anger, and shame of everybod}' here on this occasitm is 
extreme. Lord Tyrawley is .going to supersede F'owke, and*two 
.Ydinirals, who will be fi.xed upon to-night. If Byng and West can 
excuse them.selvcs, amends must be made them. But the Fleet, 
sufficiently dispirited I dare say already, must not be left so till 
VOL. 11. U 
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pidity, but he thought it was absolute!)' necessary to get the Earl 
of Bute or Mr. Pitt and that family.^ 

Now and then Chesterfield loved reminding his late colleagues 
of how able an adviser the)' had lost, particularly with regard to 
foreign affairs. Lord Marchmont had told him that nobody 
above a Charge d'affaires should be sent to Berlin, in fact, a sort 
of M. Mitchell. Tilings were happily well with that Court, but 
no one of a .superior order would go there who was fit to go ; 
and one who was not fit for it would, however, think that he 
must be bu.sy and probably spoil business. Rank without ability 
and dexterity make a very bad fcjKpign Minister, but it is easy to be 
shrewd, witty, and patriotic out of office, when one has not to 
think of all the nonentities and well-bred importunates that 
remain to be provided for.” 

A Cabinet was summoned for the 20th of July, the Lord 
Privy Seal, Marlborough, and Dorset were out of town, but 
Devonshire, Rutland, and Grafton were summoned. The Lord 
President, the Chancellor, the P'irst Lord of the Admiralt)', 
Newcastle, and the two Secretaries of State, remained. The 
loss of the island seems to have been exaggerated 1 :)^^ the craven 
fear of administrative blame. There was hardly any possession 
beyond sea, except Ireland, on which so great a value had been 
set, and no expense was said to be too great for its recover)^ 
were that possible. The first Lord set forth in a letter to 
Hardwicke what he called the facts. “ The honcnir and reputation 
of the King and the Nation must suffer greatly by its being so 
scandalously torn from u.s—and with it all the weight and in¬ 
fluence it gave over all the considerable powers in the Mediter¬ 
ranean ; not to mention valuable employments posse.s.sed by 
good friends which must now drop. When the Nation suffers, 
ill-hurnours and malicious representatiotis will have their effect, 
and we must not expect to be without our share of it.” In a 
letter to the Chancellor, he said, “ I know the Opposition will 
endeavour, if possible, to fling it singly upon me, or to make me 
answerable for other people’s neglects and weaknes.ses. It can¬ 
not be expected that I should take the blame of a miscarriage 
where I had no other share than every member of the Council 
Vho was consulted. In the first place, I don’t know that there 
was any fault; I don’t remember that anyone proposed sending 
’ West to Newcastle, 24th July, 1756.— MS. 
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out a ship to the Mediterranean until the order for Byng’s 
squadron was given. The fact is, we had not ships to send 
without exposure at home. Mr. Fox does not believe we had ; 
but his mode of talking gives credit to the contrary, as well as to 
the notion that he was for sending sooner aud more. But if Byng 
had done his duty, it is certain that the French fleet would have 
been beat, and the siege raised. Sir John Ligonier says the 
assault was a very desperate attempt though it succeeded. To 
this, therefore, we must bring it, and those who will not assist us 
in it are not our friends. I hope you will talk seriously to Lord 
Anson to prepare materials for^ur defence, and akso—what is of 
more consequence—for the immediate trial ^nd condemnation 
of Admiral Byng if, as I think there can be no doubt, he deserves 
it. The sea-oflicers should be learned to talk in this manner,^ 
and not to think to fling the blame upon civil INIinistcrs. You 
know how little share we h«'ive in military operations, or in 
the choice of military men cither at sea or by land, and it 
would be ver)’ unjust for us to suffer where we ha\-e scarce been 
consulted:”^ utterly ignoring the fact, already stated, that he 
had forced the unhappy Admiral to take command against his 
prayer to be passed o\-cr as unfit.- Such was the thesis on 
which the Cabinet was to deliberate ; and here at last we have 
revealed the secret history of Bj-ng’s immolation. 

Hardwicke, to whom these cowardlj- suggestions were ad¬ 
dressed, noticed them onh' as too important to be answered in 
writing. He was the keeper of the King’s consci(?ncc, not of 
his chief Ministers’, and he deferred committing himself to any 
judgment of life or death where an honourable man and the 
character of the British Navy were concerned before he had had 
the benefit of trial. What passed at the Cockpit the following 
night, where three-fourths of the Cabinet as.scmbled, wc know 
not, but it is not too much to say that if, before they met, 
Hardwicke had knocked on the head the iniquitous .suggestions 
of Newcastle as incompatible with everj' feeling of self-respect 
or public justice, Byng would never have been their victim. 

A scene of unusual animation occurred when the two Secre¬ 
taries of State met in the royal clo.sct on the 19th Juh'. Fox 
attackeef his colleague prett)- warmly for agreeing in opinion. 

' Newcastle to the ('hancellor, 19th July, 1756.— MS, 

“ See paf;e 96. 
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was impossible now to go back, Lady Yarmouth was strong 
•against any retractation, and thought it would do the King great 
prejudice in the opinion of people. 

Nothing would induce Waldegravc to take part in the new 
arrangements. In his letter asking permission to retire, he said 
that recent circumstances had been such that no temper not 
absolutely callous could remain unmoved. “Things had been 
said to him which lie could never forget; and he had made such 
answers as could never be forgiven."J The Cabinet repeatedly 
discussed the matter, but came to no conclu.sion. Devon.shire 
said their duty was to prevent a rupture in the Royal hamily. 
Granville said it was certain tr)i 4 iap])cn. The King would treat 
Bute like a footihan, and he would treat the young Lords ap¬ 
pointed to be about the Prince in the same manner. This Royal 
•Family had quarrelled and would cpiarrel from generation to 
generation. After all. Royalty, as usual, had to yield. The 
King informed Waldegrave on tin? 17th September that P'oxand 
Barrington had repre.scnted to him the necessity for the conduct 
of Government business that they should have the support of 
Leicester House in the coming .session, and he wished him, there¬ 
fore, to see the Princess Dowager and her son, anchobtain from 
them, in writing, binding assurances to that end if he yielded about 
Bute. His Lordship urged that someone of more weight, not so 
intimate and less inveterately distrusted, should undertake the 
mission, “with whom they would be less likely to shuffle than him,” 
and in deference to the First Lord he named the Chancellor as the 
person to exact the es.sential terms ; or if he declined it might 
be thrown upon the Lord President, who would not rcfu.se, and 
might, after all, do it as well as anybody. 'I'his cau.sed the 
delay of another week, at the end of which 1 larrlwicke was to be 
in town. In the prevailing discmitent ;ind tlc.'pressiun, of which 
fresh proofs reached him daily, Newcastle was sorry that his 
correspondent could suggest no way of stemming the torrent in 
the House of Cominmis. 

The King, though uneasy, doubted that things were as bad as 
they seemed, for the Duke of Grafton had told him that the 
people of England went back as fast as they came on when once 
it appeared that their clamour had been without foundation. 
The King said that when the truth should appear he did not 

'■ Waldegrave to the First Lord, t4th June, 1756.—JAV. 
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imagine that they would lose so many in Parliament as would 
leave Government in a minority. Newcastle replied, that “ they 
did not so much fear numbers as hands and tongues m the Hou.se 
of Commons. How could they depend solely on one man ? His 
Majesty said they must get others and seemed on the point of 
making some proposal, but stopped short abruptly.” Lady 
Yarmouth would give no opinion about Bute, for Waldegrave 
had told her he was not sure that even yielding with regard to 
him would secure the supp^art of Leicester House. If it was 
necessary, the King would take Mr. Pitt, in the room of Mr. Fox. 

She had before said that Mr. Pitt had a better turn for the 
Closet than the other. She ccfRiinly wished him to be Secre¬ 
tary of State, and would not yield in tlie case of Bute. 
She talked much against his rival and would have the King 
insist upon his giving his thoughts in writing. It is clear that 
on Newcastle’s offer to resign jnore than one of those concerned 
in a change of Kxecutive hands bethought them of new combi¬ 
nations. Fo.k, as his letters to Chatsworth and Woburn show, 
thought the Cabinet not only water-logged, but fast settling 
down in the troubled sea ; and he began to prepare for his own 
escape to shore. To call in Pitt as was suggested, in order that 
they might act conjointly in the House of Commons, involved 
the contingency of his being left, he foresaw, at some critical 
moment, the choice of submitting to be overridden by his only 
riv'al, or of flinging himself out of the window to be pitied or 
jeered at for his pains. He could bear the prospectrfjf neither 
contingency ; but was it not possible, under a splendid show of 
magnanimity to make a stroke better than any that had been pro¬ 
posed to him ? He had been Secretary of State and successful 
leader of the House. What could he be more ? The crowd 
were noisy and unjust ; the King fretful and difficult; his Cabi¬ 
net colleagues suspicious and jealous ; and at threescore he was 
tired and wanted to enjoy in the evening of life the liberty and 
luxury he loved. What if he should offer to descend a round or 
two of the ladder for sake of permanent hold of the Pay Office, 
where his grandfather had grown rich before him, and where 
Calcraft and Rigby and other devoted subordinates showed*him 
there were perquisite mines hitherto not half opened, but 
which would prove inexhaustible in time of war. Warily un¬ 
folding his self-den}dng scheme to Lady Yarmouth and the 
VOL. II. X 
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CHAPTER XI. 

GOING TO \vf<i;CK. 

17^6. 

Newcastle Offers to design—Death of Ryder -What would Murray do?— 
Pitt’s Plan of a Ministry—Newcastle and Hardwicke Retire—Leicester 
House for Pitt—No Premier—Fox Fears he has Over-reached himself— 
Who at the Head : Devonshire or Pitt?--.4 New Cabinet—Pitt Secre¬ 
tary, Devonshire F'irst Lord Miirr^' Chief Justice. 

E veryone had come to the conviction that Pitt was indis¬ 
pensable. But how was lie to be assimilated and absorbed ? 
.After an audience |with the King, the First Lord wrote : 
“ The bu.siness is done ; but we must strike whilfi the iron is 
hot. I found the King in good humour. I began with the 
paper I had seen, and showed how insidious, and even false, it 
was in every part: the introduction, as if we had proposed or 
mentioned Pitt to him, and he always deferring to the King. 
What is to be done, my Lord ? The King said ; ‘ I know a 
person of consequence, sense, and good intention ’ (which person 
I know to be Lord Hyde), ‘ said that there were but three 
things : to take in Pitt; to make up with my own family ; and, 
my Lord, I have forgot the third. Pitt, says the person, is a man 
that, when once he has taken a part, will go through with it steadily, 
honourably, and more ably than P'ox.’ ‘ That, sir,’ says I, ‘ every¬ 
body says.’ I then read him an extract from your last letter, 
which had suuj^an effect that he bade me have Pitt .sounded eis 
to whether he would come and be Secretary of State, and if he 
would, he should have a good reception. Granville told me he 
founc^ the King was so angry with Fox that he would rather 
have anybody than him. He underlined the paper in Granville’s 
presence, to show him what part he was offended at. He said 
he had had too much of P'ox. He enumerated all the places 
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and grace.s which he had shown him (I put his Majesty au fait), 
and he told Lord President to tell Pox that he was much 
offended at this step.” Granville undertook to report what had 
been said, but omitted the stron<j things, which could only tend 
to further alienation : for he wished him still to alter his mind if 
only for one Session. But the question of the King, “ What is 
to be done if Pitt will not come,” Newcastle “owned he could not 
answer. Tl}e King asked : ‘ Suppose Pitt would not serve with 
Newcastle?’ ‘Then, sir, Pmust go.’ He said most graciously, 

‘ I know your faults, but I know also your integrity and zeal for 
me.’ ‘ That, sir, will be the same.’ ‘ But you will not be able to 
do the same .service when you are not in thf Mini.stryP’ ‘If, 
sir, there is a concert between Fox and Pitt, they mu.st make 
the Admini.stration.’ Ilolderncssc went into the Closet after 
Granville. The King gave him the paper to give to me ; tolS 
him the parts he had markotf, and why he had marked them ; 
but said pot one word of Pitt.” 

Newcastle and IIoldernc.-i.se went nc.xt to the Lady, whom 
they found quite altered, and speaking good things of Pitt. 
“ There wa^ not a moment to be lost ; for if Granville should 
persuade Fo.x to let his Majesty know that as he was offended 
with him he would stay, where would they be ? ” But Holder- 
nesse, Newcastle, and Lady Yarmouth agreed that the Chan¬ 
cellor should come forthwith to town and in person open nego¬ 
tiation with Pitt. “ This is now in your Lordship’s power ; don’t 
boggle at it. You see the King wi.shes it. Lady Yarmouth 
advises it ; and if it is not done before Lord President returns 
to Court, to-morrow, and the Duke of Cumberland sees the 
King on Sunday, nobody can tell whether it will be done at 
all.”i 

All this ferment and fuss was to no purpo.se. Granville sin¬ 
cerely strove to accomplish what he had promised ; but he rea- 
.soned and pleaded in vain. 

The Lord Chamberlain, Grafton, was summoned immediately 
to town to confer on the new condition of affairs ; but as yet 
there was no definite plan for recon.structing the Cabinet. 

In rejoinder to kind expressions from Devonshire, who depre¬ 
cated resignation. Fox passionately replied, in terms that fix, 
indelibly the oligarchic brand upon the system of rule against 
' Newcastle to H.irdwicke, 15th Oct., i756.---.)/.V. 
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Murray could not bring himself to ask for the first judicial 
place at Common Law. It was his right, beyond all question or 
quibble, as facile princeps in the profession, and, except the (Ireat 
Seal, there was notliing ll J Crc\/n could offer him worthy of 
being named in comparisou vith I'.ie 'Presidency of the Court of 
King’s Bench. He had fought a long fight for the party in 
power, and on all hands it was acknowledged with signal abilit>' 
and success. Nor Sriend nor foe would ascribe to vanity his 
admission that to quit the arena of debate for the judgment-.scat 
would be an irreparable loss to Government, and that on the 
other hand the gain would be all his in safety, ease, and length 
of days. His ducal patron did^iot pretend the contrary; but 
could no elements*be found of compensation for the waiving of 
such advantages ? 

• On one thing only Murray had made up his mind, but about 
that he would not argue or listen^to argument: he would not 
consent to be passed over. For Ihe rest, they might do what 
they pleased, and they might do so without unworthy fear that 
he would in any case turn against them, for he had in him a 
spirit, incomprehensible to most men of his time, that of .self- 
respect, above the respect, affected or real, of those tiround him. 
In the long discussions that en.sued he failed, of course, to make 
this understood by either New'castle or the Chancellor. To rhem 
he spoke as one that mocked. They went on for w'ceks .spinning 
elaborate webs of cajolery and compromise, in the hope th<at in 
.some one of them their incomprehensible friend might be caught 
at last, and induced to remain their official advi.scr and adv ' ate, 
suffering .some third or fourth rate practitioner to be put oovc 
his head as Chief Justice. At first Newcastle threw him¬ 
self abjectly on the generosity of his friend : “ Every man who 
pretends to be Mini.ster in this country is a fool if he acts a day 
without the Hou.se of Commons ; and a greater fool if he depends 
on any of whom he cannot be sure. Experience shows that I 
must answer for everything. The same experience shows me 
that nobody but yourself will or can support me in the House of 
Commons again.st a formidable opposition and in such a critical 
conjuncture. No man—no ten men—can be brought to supply 
your place. The Speaker says it must be done out of Opposi¬ 
tion ; others will say Mr. Fox. What a ca.se should I be in if 
tHat was my sole dependence ? But if I was dupe enough to do 
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it i am sure Fox cannot if he would. Pitt would bear him down 
before the Session was half over ; and that Chesterfield said to 
me yesterday, though he is much your friend. What then must 
be the consequence ?—a coalition between Fox and Pitt, sacri¬ 
ficing me. could I with honour to the King retire from business; 
ind if you can suggest to me, or even give it as your opinion that 
1 can retire with honour and credit, I will not say one word more 
to you upon the subject. Our friend Sto'ne said wisely : the 
.Attorney-General out of tke Hou.se ; I'ox disobliged ; the pro¬ 
bability of a breach in the Royal Family ; an alliance between 
.Austria and France; four terrible events—and, what is worse, 
not in my power to prevent an)?*one of them. All you can say 
is, Fo.x will be sincere if I will let him. I answer, he can’t do it 
if he would. Debates must be of foreign affairs, and the diffi¬ 
culties occasioned by the war. Of the first he is totally ignorant^ 
and Pitt must be his master. \.As to the latter, he will not, like 
you, probe the wound to the bottom ; he will endeavour to skin 
it over, and naturally to let it light upon him.self as little as pos¬ 
sible. But if I was as satisfied .as you may be that he would do 
his licst, amHact a right ])art in everything towards me, my own 
friends with whom I inu^t live .and act are so firmly convinced 
of the contrary that i could not bring one of them to act towards 
Mr. h'ox as they ouglu to do. And in what situation am I then? 

I agree h'ox thinks it his iiuerest to show all possible regard and 
attention to you. I rea'.h' believe he means it; but I don’t 
believe that he would long be sorry to be without ^'ou in the 
H ouse of Commons. The world and Mr. Fox know your good¬ 
ness to me. That may make him depend upon me. That once 
gone, I must depend upon him- -and that is a sore dependence. 
Bu. I own it would be most cruel to insist upon your remaining 
n the House of Commons if you don’t see the force and reason 
of it. You have a right to the Chief Justiceship. It would be 
hard in the King to refuse the Peerage. I would blame you for 
taking the position without it. But I cannot agree with you 
th.at all considerations to induce you to stay in the Commons 
arc but honourable pensions. A’our case is Sir Robert 'Walpole’s, 
though in .a higher degree. Sir Robert might have had &^(hputy 
in the House of Commons who could have done his busine.ss, if 
his own je.alousy would have permitted him to have had one. The 
King can have no deputy but yourself. No one has seen a woft 
VOL. II. Y 
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sions. He told Wilmot “ that upon cool reflection he could not 
Sxpect that Pitt would let him be both, which, in fact, would be 
making him Minister; and that, therefore, he was willing to 
accept the second place at the Treasury under a proper person 
(not an old sour Courtier that should be like a schoolmaster 
over him), and under no one so soon as Devonshire.” ^ 

The Duke asked Fox his opinion of Pitt’s list, and he returned 
it at once with one in his own handwriting, relying on its never 
being shown to anyone as his, whibh comprehended several 
additional appointments and promotions and substituted for 
Dupplin’s name his own as Paymaster of the P'orccs. He 
stipulated that Hamilton and Eloper as his personal friends 
should be provided for. He oid not want a Peerage for himself, 
but thought one should be conferred on Hillsborough. He pro¬ 
posed Temple for the Board of Trade instead of the Admiralty 
if Anson resigned ; replacing hiilf with Halifax. Berkeley in 
this curious document is named as possible First Lord of the 
Treasury, in case Devonshire should be disinclined to undertake 
financial responsibility ; and preferred being President of the 
Council or Privy Seal.- 

The omission of Devonshire in Pitt’s lists can only be 
accounted for on the supposition that his acceptance of the 
Treasury was taken for granted. Yet in some of his communica¬ 
tions with Woburn and Chatsworth, I’ox would seem to have 
forgotten in his excitement the indelible distinction of birth and 
fortune between him and the haughty allies he was tempted to 
treat as if they were adherents. In.stead of obeying his beckon¬ 
ing to conference at I lolland House, the Lords of Chatsworth 
and Woburn intimated through the Lord of Blenheim that they 
three would dine with him at the King’s Head at Kensington, 
where he only ventured to bring Rigby with him to receive 
them. Bedford, who had no political .secrets from his wife, de¬ 
scribes what passed. On his arrival at the Inn he found only his 
Grace of Marlborough, the Treasurer of the Navy, and their 
host. All were hopeful and exultant over the subversion of the 
decrepit despotism they equally disliked, and all .seemed confident 
that the possession of power was at hand. “ When the Duke of 

* Wilmot to Devonshire, 30th Octo)>er, 1756.— A/S. 

“ Devonshire l’.apers, November, 1756.—i1/.V. 
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D(*vonshire came in, and we had dined, and Mr. Rigby had 
retired, we began to talk of the business of our meeting with, 
assurances of good wishes each to the other.” ‘ 

While pondering opposite pretensions and coun.sels, the Minister 
designate received a letter from Pitt which has still in every 
turn of phrase the freshness of vigour and vanity of that most 
singular man. Unwilling to be thought an invalid at the crisis 
of his fortune, and equally unwilling to be* even su.spectcd of 
dancing attendance on the Nearer of anything less than a crown, 
he wrote: “A little medicine I have taken hinders me'from 
doing my.self the honour to wait on your Grace at this hour. I 
will therefore beg leave to tro'utJle you with this line to let your 
Grace know that I have talked with Lord Vemple upon the 
subject of the Admiralty, and that though I found him full of 
just apprehensions of taking*such a load upon him, yet if it b<f 
His Majesty’s pleasure, andVjhall be thought by your Grace 
right for the whole, he will not decline, dangerous as it is, to en¬ 
deavour t» do his best in that most diilficult department. The 
more I consider, the more strongly I am struck with the endless 
and incurabjp prejudices to the King’s service which must, in this 
temper of the world and state of things, result from Lord 
Holderne.s.se continuing to serve his Majesty as Secretary of 
State. His Lordship still in that .station, I have no ground tO' 
hope that the spirit of inquiry can be temperate or that public 
jealousies will ever be cured. If Sir Thomas Robinson could be 
made a peer, and Secretary of State, the King would .find in him 
an old .servant his Majesty would be easy with, and I a col¬ 
league very able to supply my verj' many and great defects, in 
an office I am a stranger to. I will likewise add that if his 
Majesty can ever honour me with his confidence, I can certainly 
be of far more use to his affairs in the Northern department than- 
in the Southern. It is surely, my Lord, for his Majesty’s dignity 
and repose to do whatever his Majesty shall in his great prudence 
judge proper in this very dangerous conjuncture, in a manner 
effectual to the object proposed to compose, and at the same time, 
reanimate the nation. Without this I fore.sce instability, fluctu¬ 
ation of council.s, no .system, and impending ruin. AIV fliis I 
submit to your Grace, and to that dispa.ssionate and truly public . 
spirit with which I have the comfort to see you actuated, and 

' To ihc Duchess fioin IJcilford House, 2nil November, 1756. 
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their share of his bountiful dispensation, and the family at Jiis 
‘retirement was passing rich. 

• The Great Seal was put in Commission, Henley and Charles 
Yorke being Attorney and Solicitor-General. Dr. Sympson was 
removed to make room for Mr. Hay as Judge-Advocate, but 
comparatively few changes on the whole took place in subordi¬ 
nate offices. 

Henry Fox was happier than he had been for many years. 
With the coveted key of the locker secured at last in reversion, 
the delight of his life was to be trusted as steersman. Rough 
weather and dark nights served only to prove his vigilance and 
skill. He was (jontent that fhe captain should seem to be 
everything if only nothing ivere done without his advice. 
F'avours and jobs, votes and the men for voting, levees and quiet 
Sinners, were alike in his way. F^r.i his brother-in-law’s house 
—Privy Gardens, over against th(# I'reasury—he could commu¬ 
nicate from time to time with Devonshire almost unobserved, 
for he well knew of the mischief of being too much en evidence. 
He had dropped out of the running for power in order to grow 
rich and to rule, and he was too shrewd to remind the envious 
world of what he was about in either respect. Here is a 
.specimen of his free-and-easy way of keeping in hand the new 
Knight of the Garter: “I shall dine quite alone at Holland 
House, and be very jjroud of your Grace’s company to-morrow. 

I shall be at Leicester House, but, as your Grace must be there 
too, you wAjn’t want dinner before four. 1 have set up Lord 
Powerscourt for Stockbridge. He was recommended to me 
-some months ago by Lord Kildare, and I know his firm attach¬ 
ment to your Grace. It is a proof of it that his first cousin, Mr. 
More, would not go down till I took it upon me to answer that 
you could not take it ill. Ihc election is quite sure against 
Dr. Hay, who, I suppose, will not appear, and I fancy sure 
against any other person who may come unless with such a sum 
of money as must conquer anything.” 

To the suggestion that he should be Treasurer of the Navy, 
and George Grenville Paymaster, he gave a contemptuous nega¬ 
tive. * By way of making his disposition known, he had set up 
Lord Powerscourt at Stockbridge to keep out Dr. Hay, one of 
th^ new Board of Admiralty. The Duke of liedford would have 
di.s.suaded him from thus suddenly going into Opposition, but 
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felt so strongly the manner in which he had been treated that he 
refused himself to take the Lieutenancy of Ireland unless his 
friend had some considerable employment, or a peerage werS 
conferred on Lady Caroline. In reply, Fox besought the Duke 
to accept regardless of the prescription laid on him by the new 
Ministers. “ Sooner or later they were likely to agree with him 
if he kept the honour and strength that his Grace and other 
friends had given him, and he would not .fly off so as to lose 
sight of, much le.ss prevent, such an agreement. He gave his 
word that whenever H.R.H., his Grace, and the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough, or any two of them, .should tell him that it was, in 
their opinion, for the good of Ijie public, there was nobody he 
would not shake hands with, no terms he would not submit to. 
But he differed as to the manner of bringing to agreement such 
insolent men. He had offered to join them cordially without 
being of the Cabinet. ThisY>nly induced the insolent propo.sal 
that Grenville should be Paymaster and he Treasurer of the 
Navy ; and then they were angry that he should oppose Dr. 
Hay. Public measures he would support, that there might be a 
quiet Session. He saw danger of their joining Newcastle, but 
his Grace taking Ireland, and his showing strength in the Hou.se 
of Commons (for personal complaisance did harm and spoilt 
them), might effectually prevent it.”' 

Stockbridge had belonged to Sir Robert Henley, then Attorney- 
General, who, when he needed it no longer, let it on lease to Mr. 
Fox for ten years, should he live so long ; and he having paid 
for it in cash, not unnaturally thought he had a righf to do what 
he pleased with his own. I le was nettled at the attempt to set 
aside his nominee for a friend of Legge. The man of accumu¬ 
lating investments in stocks, boroughs, and estates, was not to be 
overruled or cajoled by the whispered assertion of the theory 
that, though not in the Cabinet, he was bound to sub-serve the 
general interest at the sacrifice of his own predilections. ” Lord 
Powerscourt’s election is sure ; .Stockbridge is mine for ten 
years. Their superlative insolence of imagining I should be 
afraid is a frc.sh insolence,and will not provoke me from the purpose 
of coolly and firmly supporting the King’s measures, and your 
Grace at the head of them. On this you may absolutely «lepcnd. 
What I wish most is what I cannot get, what I least desire is to 

* 23r<l November, 1756. 
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4nust take the consequences. He would have them, but he 
would not keep them long. It was no little gratification to 
Pitt to have clutched the share of supreme administrative power 
he claimed by right divine of genius ; and cling to it he would 
in spite of innumerable slights and affronts by implication. He 
agreed accordingly to modify more than one turn of phrase in 
the proposed SpeeCh, “ making all possible abridgments, and 
very sorry that his Majesty should ^lave one that would spread 
less satisfaction.”' 

He held “a small meeting at his house” on the evening of the 
30th, begging Devonshire, HoWerne.sse, and Temple to come 
as he was imprisoned by the gout, a Cabinet being summoned 
at the Cockpit for the next day.- A curious chink in Ministerial 
•onfidence, this, for an expelled colleague to peer through. His 
Grace received, meanwhile, a not/ from his successor, begging 
the favour of a visit from him at Piccadilly at .seven in the even¬ 
ing ; * the Cabinet as.sembling usually at nine. A modification 
of phrase in the Address of the Lords was there arranged, with¬ 
out the cognisance of l Ioldernes.se, of which, maladroitly, he told 
its author in his next confidential note he disapprov^ed.^ 

George II. insisted that words should be interpolated in the 
draft Address in reply to the .Speech from the Throne, thanking 
his Majesty for bringing over the Hanoverian troops, against 
which the leaders of Opposition had railed so loudly and so long. 
Temple wt^ ab.sent through illness from the Cabinet at which 
the draft was finally read, and in which strong exceptions were 
taken to the words proposed. Pitt was not prepared to take a 
decision by vote; and his reluctant acquiescence was conse¬ 
quently given. On being informed of what was about to be thus 
submitted to both Houses, Temple warned the First Lord of 
his resolution to dissent in his place as a Peer from the expres¬ 
sions in question. “ I will go down to the House of Lords to¬ 
morrow and lay my thoughts before them in the fullest and 
clearest manner, and if I should not be able to do it then, I will 
take the first opportunity I can of disculpating my.self and my 
own koiiour. This is a very unfortunate step at the outset, and 

^ From Hayes, 23r(l November, 1756.— A/S. 

* Iloldcrnesse to Newcastle, 29th November, 1756.— A/S. 

• ■* Devonshire to Newcastle, 29th November, 1756.-—VI/»V. 

■* To Newcastle, 1st December, I7.‘>6.— A/S. 
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such an one as Mr. Pitt and I judge will tend to the sj)eedy dis¬ 
solution of a system of which I cannot make a part longer thad 
I am able to prove myself consistent with myself. I feel very 
unhappy in being obliged to give your Grace this trouble, and it 
is very unfit for me in my present state to attend so mueh to 
business ; but I owe it to justice and to the frankness and sin¬ 
cerity your Grace has always treated me w'th to apprise you of 
my intentions the very first moment I can.” ^ 

One of the debatable topics in the Speech and Address was 
that of Inquiry into the past conduct of the War, for which Pitt, 
amid the cheers of the Tory qpiintry gentlemen, had pledged 
himself to vote, and which he could not now forego in office 
without certainly losing their supi^ort. Hardwickc asked him 
how long he hoped to keep it. “ Well,” he said, laughing, “ for 
this Session, at all events.” ^fhe cx-Ch<anccllor said that he at?d 
his seceding colleagues had nothing to fear, but they ascribed 
such a proceeding to the instigation of Holland House. This 
he warmly disclaimed, and said emphatically that he “ would 
never have anything to do with Mr. h'o.x” ; while he was pro¬ 
fuse in his'compliments to Hardwicke himself.- They inter¬ 
changed pledges of secrecy as to what passed in this conversa¬ 
tion, which took place in the bedroom of the Minister, where he 
had received the unc.xpcctecl visit of conciliation. 

The Address as altered was voted, and the King, it was 
rumoured, told I’itt he wished a similar clause to be inserted in 
that of the Commons. Pitt refused, and said Ite would be 
obliged himself to oppose it, on which Granville intervened and 
advised the King to give wa)-.-’ 

Holdernesse found it impossible to forget the pit out of which 
he had been digged. 1 le continued regularly to furnish copies 
of the foreign despatches to Claremont. On the yth December 
he desired Mr. Jones to apologise for not having been able to 
send the last Dutch papers, which were so voluminous that he 
had h.ardly time to get through them before sending them to 
Devonshire flouse, thence to be forwarded to his new colleague; 
but as soon as they were returned to him full abstracts would be 
forwarded to Newcastle. 


* Temple t<> Devonshire, Isl Deceml)er, 1756. 

Harrlwicke to Newcastle, 6th December, 1756. —.I/.V. 
■’ (Hover's “ Memoirs," 103. 
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and hold the French in check between the Elbe and Rhine. Pitt 
>vas prorapt in commending it to the Duke of Cumberland ; and 
the ex-Ministers concurred, with a certain under-growl at. the 
burthen it would entail on English finance ; with not unreason¬ 
able wonder how the new Secretary could so soon bring himself to 
look in the face the Committee of Supply whom he had so often 
warned that the National Credit tottered on the brink of ruin ; 
but of course he might mystify them into believing that the 
extra cost in future was the price vvejnust pay for Administrative 
shortcomings in the past. Frederick’s mciuoitr raisonni went 
straight for Pitt and the Tories. The project of raising High¬ 
land regiments for service in Aiperica was not quite new. It had 
been, like that fof the concpiest of Corsica, and the recovery of 
Minorca, chatted over during the summer more than once ; and, 
tj;iough left to die .still-born, Newcastle thejught its resu.scitation 
ought properly to bear his name. ^Ilardwicke, indeed, ventured, 
in conversation with Pitt, to hint a doubt and hesitate dislike 
because, when Lord Loudon raised a Corps of Claymores in 1744) 
they all deserted to the Pretender. But the Secretary only smiled 
at the precedent, and said the case was different now, and as.few 
of them were likely to come back fnnn Canada, it did not very 
much matter. 

But if it was true that expeditions on an expensive and e.xpan- 
sive scale were meditated in both the luist and West Indies, 
besides fleets and armies nearer home, the e.x-First Lord of the 
Treasury trembled at the prospect. The Commandcr-in-Chicf 
was quite against embodying the Highland infantry, which he 
ascribed to Argyll; and giving the colonelcy of a battalion to 
Captain Fraser, son of Lord Lovat, who was executed on Tower 
Hill, was interpreted by many to be a Jacobite move, and the first 
.step to breaking down the .system of rule established in Scotland 
after the last rebellion. Perhaps it was meant to bring the 
young Master of Lovat in for Invenie.ss ne.xt time ;' but Argyll 
declared that not a Fraser would enlist unle.ss they were com¬ 
manded by their hereditary chief. 

Frederick, like Pitt, “ put the King and the Whig opposition 
out of the question. Pitt depended on the Tories and the popu¬ 
lace fof his support, and when he could not have that he would 
go out. Devonshire must colour at joining the Tories after the 
' Ilardwickc to Nowc.astle, 7th Jan., 1757.— MS. 
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iofamous reproach that they so lately cast upon others (he meant 
himself) ; but he had done wondering at anything.” Yet Hard.- 
widke thought Pitt’s praise of Devonshire had in it “ more of 
suspicion than panegyric.” * 

At a Cabinet at his house in February, Pitt proposed 
adding Lord Cornwallis and Lord John Hay as Majors-General 
in the expedition to guard against any mischance by mortality. 
Apprising the Duke beforehand of his sflggestion, he wrote : 
■“ My whole heart is so fix§d on the efforts of this summer not 
being frustrated that I am in danger of becoming troublesome 
and tiresome upon this interesting subject, but I trust your 
Grace will pardon me.” ^ 

Again and again we find him trying to infuse special energy 
and engineering strength into the contemplated expedition, 
praying the interposition of Devonshire’s influence with the 
Commander-in-Chief and tli% King where he was conscious that 
his own was liable to fail.'* His administrative capacity was 
perhaps underrated by George II. and his brother up to this 
time. 

On the l6th of January a Cabinet took place at Devonshire 
House, at which the Lord President, the h'irst Lord of the 
Treasury, P'irst Lord of the Admiralty, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Secretary Holdcrnesse were unanimous that 
.;^’ioo,C)00 a-year, for five years, should be offered to the Court of 
Denmark, ten thousand land troops, and twelve ships of the line 
■of sixty guns and upwards to be kept in readiness whenever 
required for service on whatever duty might be thought fit, 
the troops and ships to be in his Majesty’s pay when in actual 
service, the land forces to be paid according to the estimate 
settled by the last Treaty with the Landgrave of Hesse. The 
King was willing to make a reciprocity Treaty and to receive pro¬ 
posals as to the nature of it from the Court of Denmark.* 

Owing partly to the absence of Pitt, whose physicians spoke 
as if he could not long hold office if he suffered incessantly from 
his bodily ailments. Parliament was unusually dull, and indis¬ 
posed to question Ministers closely. Soame Jenyns said “ it 

' Nowctislle Correspondence, 6th-lIth Dec., 1756.—.I/.S'. , 

• 13th Kelmnry.— I/.V. 

■' l6th February, 1757.— J/S. 

' Minute of Cainnet, i6lh January, 1757. .US. 
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Marice Mutiny Act, which prescribed the penalty of death ii» 
ivory case where the accused could not show that he had done 
his utmost against the enemy. Was this to be construed as 
meaning his utmost in the whole campaign, or in the conflict ol 
a single day? Most of the opinions given are said to have been 
in favour of the latter ; but after days spent in disputation on 
the point, the logic qf reason and mercy was overborne and the 
thirteen naval jurors agreed to a verdict of guilty—qualified, as 
they imagined, by the supplementary declaration that the 
Admiral’s breach of the law was in no way attributable to want 
of loyalty or courage, but simply to an error of judgment in the 
exercise of commtvid. His friends were sanguine of a decision 
substantially in his favour, and he himself was so confident of an 
acquittal that his carriage was in readiness to take him home 
when his long imprisonment should bcov'er. He bore the terrible 
announcement of his fate with mete equanimity than several 
of his judges ; and in a short time reco^•cred his self-possession 
and was consoled by assurances of his himily and counsel, that 
the danger was apparent, not real, and that an earnest appeal to 
the clemency of the Crown would he ratified by th« Ministry. 
Infinite discu.ssion in public and jirivate arose regarding this 
extraordinary .sentence. Horace Walpole from the first feared 
that “some of the late Cabinet who wished to make him the 
.scape-goat of their own neglect would lca\ e him to his fate, but 
he thought the new Administration would not be biassed to 
blood by such interested attempts.” ‘ 

Despite their assiduous disclaimers, the adherents of the former 
Ministry persisted to the end in treating the fate of Jiyng as a 
party question. Before inciuiry into his conduct was po.s.sibic, he 
had been promised to the mob as a sacrifice. Brought home a 
pri.soner, accused of flagrant crime ; kept for three months in the 
•Tower awaiting pro.secution, he was at length arraigned before 
a tribunal in whose judgment the Ministers intere.sted in his con¬ 
demnation felt beforehand pitiless confidence. When the many 
te.stimonies to his unostentatious courage became known, the un¬ 
fortunate Admiral’s friends took heart and audibly expressed too 
•sanguiif^ hopes of his acquittal. In a numerous company, the 
JDuchess of Manchester, with womanly but unwise earnestness, 
scoffed at the idea of his being found guilty, till Admiral Bos- 
* To II. Mann, 30th Janiuary, 1757. 
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cavvcii, who had been one of the late, and was now one of the exist¬ 
ing, Hoard of Admiralty, exclaimed, “Say what you* will, we* 
shall have a majority in the court-martial, and he will be con¬ 
demned.”' 

1 he senior officer who should in routine have been named to 
IJreside at the trial was passed over, and Admiral Smith, the 
illegitimate brother of Lyttelton, was appointed in his .stead. 
Lest any compunctious visitings should plead for mercy, he was 
remind^ with fraternal frankness of his duty. “If you had 
any reasons to give in favour of Mr. Byng, not given in yQur 
sentence, you ought to transmit them forthwith to the Admiralty 
that their Lordships may lay them before the I^ng. Upon those 
you have given, I will only observe that his not having .shown 
any symptoms of fear when he was in scarce any danger will 
not be sufficient to acquit him of cowardice in the .sense of the 
law. His not going into danger when he ought to have done so 
is that criminal negligence which the law has made capital. You 
seem to think that the law is too severe ; but it was the intention 
of the Legislature to make it severe ; and till they repeal it, the 
judges of a <:ourt-martial must act in a strict conformity to it: 
and you know the whole nation has called on the King to let 
the law take its course.”" One forlorn hope still remained. The 
King, it was supposed, before finally deciding, would hear what 
the Commander-in-Chief had to say ; and words that had fallen 
from Fox led to the belief that though sharing the blame for 
administrative neglect that might be cast upon the late Execu¬ 
tive were Byng acquitted, he was in favour of acquittal. His 
intimacy at Windsor Lodge was well known ; and if the Prince.ss 
Amelia should entertain .sentiments of generosity and justice, 
her brother might possibly be led to move their lather to lenity. 

The Admiral’s .sister wrote imploring merciful interposition 
from Woburn. Bedford would only promise that if the ques¬ 
tion were referred to the Cabinet nothing should prevent his 
attending, and that he .should be very happy to find himself at 
liberty to adopt the view which the court had so strongly re¬ 
commended.* 

More than one member of the tribunal was perplej^ctl and 

' II. Walpole’s “ Memoirs of the Reign of George 11 .,” p. 287. 

* From the former Chancellor of the E.\checiuer, now a Peer, 31st January, 1757. 

’ To Mrs. Oslxtrn, 6th February, 1757. 
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Treasury ; but Halifax declined the office, and in a few hours 
the project, which had never acquired solidity, was abandoned. 
The Court reverted to former expedients. The scheme sub¬ 
mitted to the King included Egmont, G. Sackville and Strange, 
Charles Townshend and Bubb Dodington, all of whom were 
good speakers, with secure seats in the Commons. 

For himself. Fox desired only the Fay Office, with a reversion 
on the Irish Establ'shmcnt in favour of his son. But Egmont, 
whose object was a Peerage, and Sackville, who had recently 
attached hiinself to Pitt and Leicester House, declined, and 
Charles Townshend, though he hated Pitt, did not choose to be 
identified with his unpopular* opponents. Dodington alone 
seemed ready to accept the Trcasuicrship of the Navy.' 

The only remark the King made on reading the memoran¬ 
dum was that “ l''veiybod)' thought of themselves, and did not 
enough consider what He was obliged to go through.”'^ 

It became generally- understood that some important changes 
were impending. But, meeting Hardwickc at levee, Devon.shirc 
significantly said that for his own part he preferred his ease ; he 
would perform his engagement by staying to the end of the 
Session and no longer. When asked what ncccssify there was 
for precipitation, he said that “ the King was .so offended with 
Lord Temple that he could not bear the sight of him.” In fact, 
his removal was resolved on, implying that of all the rest* At 
length Temple was formally dismissed, and Pitt was informed 
that his resignation was c.xpcctcd, the ground assigned being the 
language used by the former unavailingly on behalf of Byng, 
and which, though Pitt did not make his own, he did not re¬ 
pudiate. 

Legge at once resigned. VValdcgrave, again cc^isulted, could 
only suggest that Devonshire might be constrained to continue 
Fir.st Lord .some months longer, until Newca.stlc, seeing that the 
realm could get on very well without him, should agree to re¬ 
sume his old position. But his Majesty said that would not do. 

“ The Duke has acted by me in the handsomest manner, and is 
in a very disagreeable situation entirely on my account. I have 
promised that he shall be at full liberty at the end of the 

“ Walilcgrave, 105. 

“ Stone to \\'.alclcgrave, 26;li .March, 1757. —yJ/.V. 

“ Hardwickc to Newcastle, jrd April, 1757.—.l/.V. 
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Session,' and I must keep my word. If the Duke of Newcastle 
should disappoint me, I know but one person whoih I would 
trust at the head of the Treasury; can you guess who I mean 
Why, it is yourself.” Con.scious of his unfitness, Waldegrave, 
with due acknowledgments, tried to put aside all further men¬ 
tion of a thought which he imagined only to have been inspired 
by a passing impulse of kindness, and one of which he should 
hear no more. 

The King allowed Lord. Waldegrave to try once more if Fox, 
with Newcastle’s assistance, could not form an Administration. 
“ The drum was beat but nobody would enlist.” Time pressed, 
and in a fit of vexation a n«v commission of Admiralty was 
announced with Wirtchilsea, an experienced .seaman but little of 
a politician, at its head; Lord Carysfort, Sir W. Row'ley, Savage 
Mostyn, and the Hon. E. Sandys, for Junior Lords ; Bo.scaw^n 
and Gilbert Elliot being alc^ic retained from the former Board. 
Lord Egremont was invited to succeed Pitt, but days passed 
without his appearing at Court. 

George II. found so little approval by his best friends of each 
attempt to form a Government that he was fain to let the wreck 
of Administration drift a little longer. Fo.x reverted to his 
former claim to the Pay Office ; but, troubled by the fear that 
his self-denying waiver might not be appreciated at the market 
price he put upon it, he resolved to redeem the time by securing 
quietly the reversion for the lives of his two sons of the Clerk¬ 
ship of the Pells in Ireland worth ;i^i,6oo a year. For a moment, 
fortune seemed to run too fast. In mistaken care for his in¬ 
terests he was actually sent for to kiss hands as Paymaster 
General, w'ithout any previous intimation to Lord Dupplin, who 
was still in possession. But P'ox was not yet ready to be grati¬ 
fied, and wished matters to remain as they were till the end of 
the Session, or at least until all doubt or inquiry as to passing 
changes was at an end.^ 

He wanted, in short, to have the new Mini.stry unequivocally 
committed to the permanency of the coveted appointment, in 
consideration for his withdrawal from the political game. 

Meanwhile, to humour Windsor Lodge and Woburn, l’V)xand 
Waldegrave went on giving the King, day by day, fresh‘pictures 
in the kaleidoscope, each of which they recommended as prefer- 
' Newcastle to Hardwicke, 8th April, 1757.— A/S. 
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‘Could not intend, to say what he h^ said on so 
BiftiHg u question. But I abused those who applauded another 
' ^e^ion tending to sedition and a dissolution of Government. 
Pitt'hnswered calmly enough, di.stinguishing away, that is, mis- 
repeating, what he had said. An hour afterwards George 
Townshend attacked me. and said he never should secede from 
the House unless h« saw a man a Minister who would not 
venture to appear such governing a complaisant House of 
Commons without declaring his power. I established what I 
had said before, to the great anger of the Tories, and answered 
him in a full, warm speech, hh which I hope others were 
satisfied. I was. •.Adieu.”* 

To bring an irregular cliscussit>n to a close, I'o.v .succeeded in 
getting a majority of 267 over 141 who voted for an amendment 
b/Lord Strange. His delight was almost boyish at the success 
of his first es.say as self-ajjpointcd Leader of the Cabinet; all the 
more notable from the position having bccti openly denounced 
by the di.splaccd Ministers as unconstitutional. To Devonshire 
he wrote exultantly: “ I wish your Grace joy of yesterday. 
Would to God that it might tempt you to go on and*govern u.s. 
You see we are willing to be governed by you, and by you only. 
Don’t forget the Duke of Marlborough, who is beyond measure 
uneasy.”* Still the difficulties remained of filling up the 
vacated offices, and of disposing peaceably of those who had 
been ousted ; difficulties which the cheers of a majority impelled 
by various natives, and the gratulations of a crowd of expectants, 
helped little to satisfy. Devonshire would not desert his post 
abruptly, or as though he were affronted at the Royal unconcern 
for his ease or credit as evidenced in the recent changes ; biit 
nothing would induce him to continue permanentfy in so un¬ 
thankful an office, or to trust his future peace and character in ^ 
the keeping of persons he had found so selfishly unreliable. 

Separate interests drifted daily more and more nearly to eora- 
bination. Reciprocal di.stru.st and di.slike may not have grown 
less ; but the danger of prolonging the inter ininisterium became ■ 
more palpable, and the gloom without more depressing. There 
was as "i^tle sincerity as ever in Court and club ; but the force 6f 
. gravity in external events and prospects compelled men to come 

* From Burlington .Street, 12 o’clock at night, 26th April, 1757.— MS. 

28th April, 1757.—il/.V. 
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in. The singular condition of things, at first unbelieved, 
generally recognised, that the head of the Administration, far 
from objecting to being replaced by another, was unaffectedly 
anxious to be relieved of his onerous charge; and sought only 
to use the influence he possessed to promote the change. Devon¬ 
shire told Stone that he would use his utmost endeavour to have 
Pitt and Temple restored, if they would be Reasonable, and also- 
to bring about a good understanding with Leicester House, 
which the King saw the necessity for. He advised Newcastle 
to gain Bute, and proposed that his Grace should see him, and 
he would tell the King it was by hi.s advice. Newcastle desired 
Stone to name a meeting at P.ord G. Sackyille’s at nine at 
night. The First Lord much insisted on Fox being Paymaster, 
or having some un-Ministerial office. “ If the King, Leicester 
House, and Pitt were to come to reasonable terms, the old 
Ministers would be obliged ft> return to their old employments, 
having stipulated for such a number of their friends as might 
not make them absolutely dependent on any party ; for though 
it were not proposed that Fo.x should be Minister, a great num¬ 
ber of his powerful friends would remain in the Cabinet, with 
one more powerful than any other near at hand, after hi.s return 
to England, which consideration must be to have Leicester 
House on their side. In what capacity would Ilardwicke agree to 
act? anything less than the Great or Privy Seal would be a 
jest.” ^ 

His Grace seems to have been forgetful of the essential differ¬ 
ences of the two offices, that the former was one of infinite 
labour, and that in the other there was nothing to do. 

News of the a.s.sembly of 18,000 men at Dunkirk with a 
numerous fle«t to transport them to Canada, if not to England,- 
cast for the moment into the shade the sputtering of I’arlia- 
mentary fire: but like so many other menaces of invasion, it was 
speedily forgotten in the news of Frederick’s astounding victory 
at Prague. There was no mistake, however, about the rapid 
occupation of Hanover by a French army of ioo,cx 30 men. Most 
of the families of property had fled to Schleswig or Hamburg. 
The Duke of Cumberland, having helped, as he boasted,»to get 
rid of Pitt, took the command of 60,000 men, chiefly feerman 

‘ Newcastle to Hardwicke, 1st May, 1757.— MS. 

^ Under-.Secretary Wilmot, 4th May, 1757.— MS. 
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coffers were empty. All this would afford. opportunities for 
pacification if the British Government showed themselves in¬ 
clined before the existing depression passed away.^ 

Pitt was no longer in Council to object, and the majority 
would doubtless have been only too glad for their own sakcs to 
be respited by negotiation from the odious and onerous responsi¬ 
bilities of another campaign. But a foundering ship will not 
steer ; and Dcvonslrire’s determination being fixed and known, 
that he wbiild hold office only till h's successor was appointed, 
there was no one to take upon him the task of initiating terms 
of peace. 

The hopeful gleam faded sooti away, and the genial clouds of 
profitable war gathered again over the Pay Office. Meanwhile, 
owing to some unrecorded insolence of Pitt or forgotten gaucherie 
of Newcastle, the consummate Cabinet-maker of Holland House 
became uneasy, suspicious, and at length alarmed at the progress 
to completion of his own designs. In his over-reaching desire to 
fabricate an Administration so strong as to defy any attempt at 
opposition, he forgot that the coign of vantage he had stipulated 
for himself (and which all the rest were ready to concede for the 
sake of securing his complaisance in their respective demands) 
would be wholly defenceless, if he could rally no contingent of 
mutineers. At the very thought, his recent magnanimity, that 
was ready to embrace all sections and pretensions, gave way. If 
a settlement were made without him as a constituent f)arty, he 
feared tha^ he might be treated as mere tenant-at-will of the 
gold mine for sake of which he had renounced the Secretaryship 
of State and the Leadership of the Commons, and this over¬ 
mastering fear prompted him to adjure Devonshire once more to 
defer retiring until Prince William was again at jiome to insist 
upon conditions that were still wanting.^ Meanwhile, Hardwicke’s 
invitation^ to Pitt to meet him and Newcastle at Lord Royston’s 
house, in S^ James’s Square, the family being out of town, 
though accepted, had been void of result. 

On the 26th of May there was a further conference at 
Newcastle. House, in which Hardwicke took part. He wanted 
nothing for himself, but pressed that Anson should be restored 

* M. Cressener, received 27th May, 1757.— MS. 

- Devonshire Papers, May, 1757.— MS. 

From Powis House, i5th May, 1757. 
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to the Admiralty, or made Treasurer of the Navy ; and if the 
Privy Seal or Presidency of the Council should hereafter become, 
vacant, he himself was ready to come in. But he sustained 
Newcastle’s objection to Pitt’s demand of the Exchequer for 
George Grenville, with a Cabinet office for Temple. The 
Exchequer was the rock on which they split. In a long 
audience at Kensington, Newcastle consented to form a Ministry 
with the help of his own friends alone, and took some days to 
complete his arrangements.J These were beset with difficulties. 
Lord Dupplin refused the Second Seat at the Treasury, which 
was then offered to Sir George Lee; and the nomination of Anson 
would, it was feared, evoke a renewal of imputations and 
reproaches in the City. The weakness and vacillation betrayed 
all through these negotiations can only be appreciated fullj' 
by a perusal of the vapid and verbose correspondence of tl\e 
day. 

The subtleties of Nolo Episcoparism have always been 
regarded as beyond lay understandings ; and the hesitation of 
ambition that has long been fed on official fare, and then, after a 
brief fast, craves again for its familiar food, is equally beyond the 
imagining of the outer world. Newcastle, after various parleyings 
and palterings, began once more to feel himself at home on the 
threshold of the Cockpit, and yet he would not come in, or at 
least he was not sure whether he would or no. He wrote to 
Devonshire begging him to come to Claremont, for he had many 
things to submit to his consideration. He had met with many 
discouragements. Bedford’s answer ^ was not a clever or cordial 
one, and Dupplin would not undertake the E.xchcquer, for which 
there was nobody willing to be responsible but Sir George Lee, 
who could bring no support. Halifa.x was as destitute of 
adherents, but he was able and willing to serve. Something 
might still be done with Hume Campbell and Sir T. Robinson ; 
and Granby hinted that they need not be troubled at the Duke 
of Rutland’s ill-humour. But after several days Hardwicke 
refused to guarantee or recommend as capable the Cabinet 
patched with third-rate materials which Newcastle would have 
offered for Royal acceptance, and in a paroxysm of executive 

despair. Fox was desired once more to try if he could not tvind up 

> 

'■ Devonshire to the Duke of Cumlrerland, 27th May, 1757.— 

'■* To the offer of Ireland which Devonshire had stipulated. 
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that Temple should have no office that would require his 
Majesty frequently to receive him. Waldegrave advised con¬ 
cession to necessity, and deferentially hinted that if, forgetting 
past causes of offence, his Majesty would gratify Pitt’s vanity with 
a moderate share of affability, he would not find him intractable. 
He might, indeed, be capable of evil deeds when his ambition, 
pride, or resentment was to be gratified; but he was also sus¬ 
ceptible of generous treatment; “ was bold and resolute, above 
doing things by halves ; and, if once Engaged, would go further 
than any man in this country. Nor would his former violence 
against Hanover be any obstacle, as he had given frequent proofs 
that he could change sides whenever he found it necessary, and 
could deny his own words with an unembarrassed countenance. 
And as for Newcastle, when several of the great offices were filled by 
friends of his rival he would more than ever rely on Royal favour, 
and his fear and jealousy of Pitt would be better security for his 
good behaviour than a thousand promises.” George II. listened 
with great patience, disclaimed undue leaning to Hanover, and 
said he had never .strained the law to gratify a favourite; but 
while the Constitution seemed to give him a choice of Ministers, 
“ so far from having an option, he was not even allowed a nega¬ 
tive.” We were a strange people. Parliament passed a hundred 
laws every Session, apparently for no other purpose than to have 
the pleasure of breaking them or altering them ; and it was a 
strange way of showing zeal for liberty when the great nobles 
chose rather»to be followers and dependents of a Duke of New¬ 
castle than to be the friends and councillors of their Sovereign.^ 

Many beside Bute were glad to learn that Mansfield had had 
weight enough to procure suspension of the impracticable scheme 
into which men of experience and independence haiU reluctantly 
been led. Devonshire, out of patience, had written to the Duke 
of Cumberland : ” I am heartily tired and vexed at the length of 
time that this^business has been drawn into, and upon my word 
I feel a.shamed at the figure that both the King and the country 
make on this occasion.” ^ 

Mansfield confirmed the iact that he had been directed to tkke 
back the Seal of the Exchequer, and to desire that a further con- 

' “Memoirs of Waldegrave,” 129-132. 

“ 4th June, 1757.— 
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fercnce should take place between Newcastle and Hardwicke 
with Pitt and Bute.^ 

Thus, step by step, Bute was consulted and relied on by all the 
ambitious politicians of his time, as if he had been their equal 
in experience, sagacity, and fitness to advise. What wonder that 
at last he came to believe in his own importance and to try the 
magic of his own imposture. i 

The Chief Justice lost no time in fulfilling his delicate com¬ 
mission. Failing to see the Lord Chamberlain at Piccadilly, he 
wrote : " I have just been at your Grace’s gate, for at present I 
think the utmost expedition in every step is important. By 
great luck I met the D. of N. fn his post-ch^se at Hyde Park 
Corner. I sent to Lord Hardwicke to have seen him last night, 
but was kept at Guildhall till midnight, so I could not see him till 
this morning. If you intend to be at Court, I wish, for the sake 
•of despatch, I could sec yoilr Grace before, and yet I don’t well 
know how to contrive it. I shall be sitting in Westminster Hall. 
If you do go to Kensington I could come out of Court and speak 
to you in my room at Westminster, to which there is a back way, 
where the wew repository for the Records is building between the 
Palace Yard over against St. Margaret’s Church.”* 

After a meeting of the moribund Cabinet, Fox hastened to 
•disclose to his brother his fears that after all his enemies would 
prove too many for him, and that notwithstanding the Q-iendship 
•of H.R.H., and the repeated word of the King, he should be foiled 
in the aim on which his hopes were fixed. Lord Ilchei^cr was not a 
politician, and could not easily be brought to believe in so sudden 
■a reverse of fortune. But in the course of the evening he con¬ 
sented to write to Devonshire in the following humble tone: “ I sup¬ 
pose my brother has told your Grace that yesterday, among many 
kind expressions, his Majesty said to him: You may depend upon 
being Paymaster if I can give it you. I tvill do what I can for 
you, but lam not sure they will let me make a page of, *lie back stairs. 
Now, my Lord, if the King could be brought to say with some 
spirit that if he was hindered giving him the Paymaster’s place 
he was resolved to give him a better thing, and that declaration 
conveyed to the ears of those who are the present possessocs 
•of power, I should think it would contribute more to tffeir per- 

* Ne«xastlo to Bute, yth June, 1757.— MS. 

* Chief justice Mansfield il/S. 
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sagaciously said that he whom the King was not delighted 
to honour would presently kiss hands for the Seals once more. 
Majesty and Minister were alike dispensed, however, from that 
unwelcome ceremony. The ex-Chancellor acquainted Lyttelton 
with what occurred. A favourite object of Pitt, the representation 
of Bath, was thus opened. “In order to it, he had taken a little 
Stewardship, to vacate his scat, for no new Secretary of State 
having been appointed in his room, nor his commission revoked, 
he found himself in the case of Mr. Pqlham, upon the resignation 
of 1745, and could not have a new Patent.”^ Potter devised a plan 
whereby Wilkes was to take his place at Aylesbury, and he was 
to succeed Pitt at Oakhamptoiii; while^ their friend and patron 
was to be gratified by being spontaneously, as it were, returned 
for the free and indepondent city of Bath, Sir Robert Henley, 
np longer as Lord Keeper, claiming its suffrages. Temple’s 
approval and aid were readily given ; Potter preferred a close to 
a corrupt borough ; and the new Secretary of State was kept 
duly uninformed of the underground means whereby the electors 
of the fashionable watering-place were brought to sue for the 
honour of being represented by him. All this took time and 
trouble ; and if Almon is to believed, the triple manoeuvre cost 
Wilkes seven thousand pounds. But if his family deprecated his 
buying a seat so dear he doubtless averred that he would ere long 
make the investment answer. The day after his return he paid 
his respects at St. James’s Squ^lre, and Pitt acknowledged his 
pledge of fealty in a letter full of personal flattery and political 
confidence. Pitt thus emerged from a condition of Par¬ 
liamentary nominceship into that of representing a free 
constituency ; and Wilkes became the legislative henchman of 
the master of Stowe. He had made himself juseful in the 
county by organising the Militia; was the idol of the rank and 
file ; the maker and mender of every quarrel at mess ; punctual at 
drill, and latest to bed, and .so indispensable to Temple that he 
was at length made Lieutenant-Colonel of the regiment. 

Henry Fox was in harbour at last, and thought he might drop 
anchor. He was not politically dead, for he enjoyed still the 
confidence of princes, nobles, and knowing financiers. He was 
tile husband of a loving and gentle woman, and the father of 
children who promised well. Access to his table and his gardens 
* Ilardwicke to Lytt*Iton, 4th July, 1757. 
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was coveted by all, or nearly all, who were worth having as 
guests. He had made his brother an Earl, and was proud of hi^ 
niece being the first Peeress but one in Ireland ; he had led the 
House of Commons for a year without defeat; and had given 
up the envied pre-eminence to make sure of something more to 
his luxurious taste and love of case. Calcraft and Rigby, when 
the doors were shut, assured him that to-^morrow at the Pay 
Office would be even as yesterday or yet more abundant. He 
was surprised and irritated by finding himself opposed at 
Windsor, but resolved to persevere, and was returned by a large 
majority. The Cabinet had scarcely been transformed when news 
arrived .so tragic, and ,of con*;qucnccs so far-reaching, that 
Ministers might well be dismayed at the prospect before them. 

On the very day that they received their appointments the 
triumphal progress of P'rederick was reversed at Kdln Ijy 
Marshal D.iun, who had routed the Prussian army with the loss 
•of 45 guns, 22 standards, and 13,000 men, the victors losing but 
half that number. Frederick owned to the Ifnglish envoy that 
another blow like this would be his ruin. He vowed that he 
would stand on the defensive, but could England do nothing to 
aid him in his hour of need ? .\ small .squadron in the Baltic 
would help him greatly, if we would but hold decisive language 
to Russia. From the fearful loss of officers he would be unable 
to afford the aid he h.ad promised to the Duke of Cumberland 
atidthe Landgrave of IIes.se Cassel on the W'eser. “ He wished 
they could make peace, and if the King of England did so, he 
hoped he would not be sacrificed." Mitchell said wfiat he could 
to reas.surc him, but, till there was time to hear with certainty 
from London what effect the news of Ktiln had wrought there, 
he could no^ make any definite reply. In a paroxysm of 
anxiety, Frederick .said, “ I will speak to you as a private man. 
You know my aversion to all subsidies—that 1 have ever 
refused them. I thought, and I think still, it is too mean a 
footing for me to put myself upon ; but, since the late misfor¬ 
tunes, and attacked as I am on all sides, if Prussia should be 
occupied by the Russians, and the French and Austrians be able 
to make further progress into my dominions, my revenijes will 
fail. I should be glad to know what succours I mightoexpect 
from your nation.” Mitchell reminded him that by the English 
Constitution no money could bc*givcn but by vote of Parliaijent. 
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much concern, which was that nothing had been seen of Lord 
Bute since he had returned to office. He was, indeed, chiefly at 
Kew, but sometimes in town. Newcastle had employed a pri¬ 
vate friend to talk to him. He .suspected their alienation arose 
from a cause which it was not at present in his power to remove. 
The Earl wanted two of the Board of Green Cloth turned out tO' 
rnake way for Mr.^Briton and Mr. Lcgrand ; but it was im¬ 
possible to propose to the King to tuni them out, and not easy 
to find equivalents for them ; and in the present conjuncture 
troubling the King on such a subject would have the worst 
effect. Everyone who knew the (’ourt must think .so, and he- 
was amazed that Bute should be »f anotl\pr opinion. Pitt .seemed 
to show much regard to the Lord President, and in points of the 
greatest confidence had desired that he and the Dukes of Devon- 
slyre and Bedford might be suininoncd, which they had been, 
and everything had passed ver)- wc^l. At the meetings of the 
Cabinet the Lord-Lieutenant was as well pleased with his col- 
le.igues as he might be with any ; but Newcastle could not brag 
of any great personal confidence or regard On the contrary, 
there was not that attention shown in Irish Revenue nyitters that 
was usual by the First Lord of the Treasur)'. But in times like 
those he passed it over. Lord Mansfield di<l his part with equal 
ability and friendship, and llardwicke was acting a great and 
noble part.^ 

Pitt was already beginning to be felt to be the Minister. By- 
and-bye his ascendancy would be visible to the naked eye of the 
world without ; and then the illusion of j)ower being centred in, 
a few great nobles to be gambled for would be in danger of dis¬ 
sipation. The chief partner in the firm saw it not afar off and 
was sad. In a plaintive whisper,he owned that, cq,nstituted as 
the Cabinet was, “ when he differed from Pitt, which he hoped 
would seldom happen, he must stand alone.” For this reason, 
and to save the trouble of frequent calls from Wimpole of 
his learned friend, he should be heartily glad if he would 
fling out to the Secretary, as from himself, that Mansfield being 
called to the Cabinet might be of use, both from his profession 
and his position in the House of Commons. Could he be alway.s 
sure of Hardwicke’s pre.sence he would desire no more ; but 
alqne in Council, unassisted by anyone whose name he could use, 

’ To I’rimatc .Stone, 20lh *August, 1757.— MS. 
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or who could be otherwise informed than by himself, “he was- 
not ashamed to say he wanted help.” He Staw no prospect of 
things being better regarding Halifax, unless Hardwicke could 
persuade Pitt to agree to that trifling change in the Cabinet. As- 
to Pitt’s future conduct in Administration, he “ knew the little 
vivacities that had passed, and the no foundation there was for 
them. He hoped there would be no more of them ; he wa.s. 
sure he .should give no occasion for them ; and if they did happen 
and did not go further that; they had dotie, he would endeavour 
to forget them, as he had those that had passed ; but he must .say 
that if it was c.xpected that he should never talk to anybody 
upon an employment, o^ even naention a measure to the King,, 
without having jircviousl)^ concerted it with l^itt, it was such a 
situation anti such a tlepcndency as^ie c(»uld by no means sub¬ 
mit to. Pitt .should have his full share of credit and power, byt 
he .should not be his superit*-. To Newcastle he owed in great 
measure his better reception at Court. As the Speech was, and 
was so called b}- Pitt, the Plan of Government and of the 
Session, the substance of it must come from their shop.” ^ 

The Secretary at last agreed that Halifax should be called to 
the Cabinet, stipulating that the Board of 'I'racle should still 
remain as it wa.s, olTicially represented by the Secretary of State 
for the Southern l)e()artmcnt, and that its Prc.jidcnt should not 
in future be entitled as of course to Cabinet rank,- as likewise 
was the case with the Cdiicf Justice, Sir Thomas Robinson, and 
Mr. P'o.x. But ever)-day the intending, though as yet unavowed,. 
Lord Protector felt the ground growing firmer under him ; and 
if he became more impcrativ-c in tone, he thought he could afford 
to be less exacting in the choice of colleagues. He had really 
no objection yo the presence of an able man like Halifax at the 
Cockpit, provided he was made to feel that it wa.s his latch-key 
opened the door. 

Lord Uupplin, who had fagged year after year^for the First 
Lord, and was used b)' him as a safe confessor to whom all private 
griefs and grudges might be imparted, and as a presentable alterna¬ 
tive for all sorts of offices, none of which he ever got, showed signs 
of being sulky; it was expedient, therefore, to smooth hi|Ti o\cr 
by fresh effusions of affection. The Duke wa.s quite ash;*ned, he 

' Newoa«tle to llarcUvickc, ajril .\ugust, 1757.— MS. 

“ Newcastle to Legge, 271!? Scpteiulicr, 1757.— MS. 
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Like the rest of his colleagues, the cx-Chanccllor was wisdom 
•itself when it was too late. He was most circumstantial in his 
recollection of having disapproved of steps in diplomacy which 
he foresaw might end in failure, but certainly would “ tarnish the 
King’s honour at the close of a reign not \’et sullied. He could 
not, indeed, even to himself deny that he had silently acquiesced 
in the Elector doin^ what he would not have advised the King 
to do; but tliat was bcc.ause he saw at the moment no alterna¬ 
tive to save Hanover from a I'rench ^jccupation, and because he 
foresaw that if the offer were accepted the Court of Vienna 
would at once require that England should forbear from furnish¬ 
ing any other aid to Prussia ; and this ^ic knew would cause the 
breaking off the engagement. It is fort^^iate for the fame of 
Hardvvicke that he wfis never driven to make this defence for 
lymself in Parliament. On one point he was very decided, 
namely; “ that if ten thousand m«n had been sent to reinforce 
the Duke’s army, instead of being emplox ed in the .Secret E.\- 
pedition to the French coast, then late and out of time, some 
* part of this dilemma might have been prevented. But that was 
over long ago. He differed from his Majesty as to the effect his 
offer of a separate peace would have in the hhnpirc, although it 
should be refused. Instead of doing him .service there, it would 
hurt him, for it would produce contempt, and that hurt Princes 
more than private men. It would render it more difficult to 
support in Parliament the advancement of the 00,000 lately 
given out of the vote of credit, and thec.xpcn.se of the provisions 
and stores now being sent to the Duke's army, for it would be 
asked,—To what end, if Hanover is to separate hcr.self from 
England and no use to be made of that army ? It would render 
any dedoininageincnf fov the IClector from Parliament impossible. 
It might have a still worse effect in encouraging the ill-affected in 
the di.strust they always felt in the Union of the Realm with the 
Electorate, their institutions being different if not incompatible.”* 
It is a curious commentary on the prr)fes.sion.s of anxiety lest 
the Government should fall to pieces in consequence of their 
being obliged to disavow the acts of the King that the Duke of 
Bedfor^ no longer thought it nece.ssary to remain at Woburn, 
6 ut SQtiout for Ireland on the I2th Septemberi before any deci¬ 
sion in Cabinet could be formed. 

‘ Hardwicke to First Lord, *ith .ScpteinbL-r, 1757.—,V.S. 
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Mansfield concurred in Cabinet with Hardwicfce and Pitt in 
deprecating the folly of the recent negotiation, and thought the 
English Ministry could only purge their faults in having 
acquiesced tacitly by more vigorous measures of war. Few men 
ever showed more true courage without the hope of applause or 
even appreciation. In possession of the highest object of his 
professional ambition, full of riches and honour, and wholly dis¬ 
entangled from the obligations of party, the’Chief Justice might 
well have hesitated to embark in an Administration who.se mea- 
sures had betrayed them into a perilous and unpopular course. 
He did not attempt to disguise his disapproval; if he joined 
the Government, he must prepi^re to extenuate, if not to defend. 

Instead of fighting a desperate battle, or ftiaking a prudent 
march to join their forces with thosd of the allies, Prince William 
laid down his arms at Klostcrscvcn to save the Electorate from 
•being occupied by a ho.stile^rmy. 

P'arly on the 17th Holdcrnesse had what lie called in his vapid 
way “ the disagreeable duty of acquainting the King and his 
•colleagues with the distressful news.” He was too much up.set to* 
hazard an^ ebservation on the subject,' and he waited for orders 
from his humiliated Sovereign, his helpless Chief at Claremont, 
•or his colleague Pitt. What a .Secretary of State in critical 
times! 

After a night’s reflection, the h'irstEord unfolded his thoughts 
to his administrative confessor. They ran chiefly on what 
would be .said of Ministers regarding the transaction, and how 
they could best show that they had given no authot-ity to enter 
into such a Convention, for it took them iT'holly by surprise. 
The King had acted as Elector without consulting them. It 
was but a week before that they had all agreed to forward sup¬ 
plies of provisions. The Prince, however, had not yet given 
any rea.sons for the terms he had made with Marshal Riche- 
'lieu.'-* Adverting to Newcastle’s characteristic suggestion of 
throwing the blame on his Majesty in order to save them.selvcs, 
Hardwicke said ; “ All reasonable caution must be u.sed, as far 
.as is possible, not to blacken or load the King.”* 

■ There was still a sense of loyalty left, though in one whom the 

* 17111 September, 1757.—-I/S'. 

To Il.-ircUvicke, i8th September, 1757.— MS. 

•' From Wimpole, igtl^Scptember, 1757 -— MS. 
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to feAr that he had slipped his foot in the blood of Eyng. Pitt 
theantime was apprehensive that these disappointments in a 
naval American war would make all other operations go heavier 
or not at all. George II.. on the other hand, half believed in 
letters from the I'rcnch Court, which, in the excess of disappoint¬ 
ment and vexation, talked of a resolution to destroy both himself 
and the King of Pritssia ; and he supposed that they must fight 
it out or fall together.' 

The ex-Chancellor did not like to hear of his Majesty “coax¬ 
ing and inviting to cards" his contumacious son. From whom 
ought inducements to reconciliation come ? Was the King 
bullied by some ;»bout him. to rescind itractieally the judgment 
he had announced ? If his»i lighness had thought fit to retain 
his employments the Cabinet woukl not have disturbed him ; 
blit if he had done wrong, intrigue at Kensington ought not to 
cover his fault at the King's e.xpensc. “ Xc)body could wish the 
King to be implacable, either as King or father, but he should 
.support his own dignity and authority as both." Both cmplo\’- 
ments ought to be at once filled up. Leaving the regiment oj)en 
for two years would only be to defer resuiniitioii fora« indefinite 
time ; and leaving the commaiKl of the army v.icant would prac¬ 
tically be to leave the General.ship-in-Chief to the King, wherebv 
it would soon centre behind the curtain ; and that would be the 
worst of all, for the Duke would have the whole army in his 
power without being responsible.” Here, then, was Government 
by prerogative on tenter-hooks once more. Its military patron¬ 
age, for which Marlborough, at the zenith of his greatness, had 
risked all—and won, eventually losing it only when he lost for a 
sea.son everything else—was again at stake, and Hardwickc 
urged vehemently that even Ligonier, old and feeble though he 
was, had better be made Commandcr-in-Chief than that the other 
alternative should be tolerated, llis .shortsighted friend at the 
head of the Tlcasury had not had the sense to comprehend the 
situation or discern the danger to Ministerial .supremacy. Once 
pointed out, he readily acceded to the clearer and more thought¬ 
ful view. As to the two Royalties being doomed to perish 
togethefjthe ex-Chancellor, sitting quietly at Wimpole, was not 
easily moved : “ He hoped neither King would perish ; but did 
not believe that either King hs^d resolved to perish with the 
Newcastle to Hardwickc, 15th October, 1757.— MS. 
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Other. How often it had been declared that the King of Prussia. 
• was a lost man. Did we then intend to be so too ? tte wished 
they could see the original instructions. These were very deli¬ 
cate subjects to put opinions upon into writing, and he gave them 
with a freedom he would not use to any other person in the 
world.” 1 

His Grace forthwith proceeded to recommijnd the appointment 
of TJgonier, by arguments noted beforehand, carefully using, ver¬ 
batim, the shrewd sugge.stions of his confessor-colleague. He 
added to other considerations that it was c.ssential to have a man 
of practical experience for Ministers to consult, and to assist at 
Councils for the disposition of f+ie troops.^ Gjorge II. told him 
that the Duke of Marlborough har^ advised him not to have a 
Captain-General, but to keep the commatid himself Newcastle 
said little, but thought it would be better to “ prepare him through 
Lady Yarmouth for the re[^l'C.sentatif.ns that would be made to- 
him." When Pitt learned what had passed he was very strong 
for the necessity of Ministers uniting, even vi representations in 
writing, upon the subject. Meantime, the Duke stated full)’ theiP 
objection.Si and arguments to Lad)’ Yarmouth ; and though he 
did not much like her manner, thought she would not fail to 
repeat them unreserved!)'. Next da)’ he came tigain to the 
charge, laying stress upon the fact that “ nobody was less to be 
feared than Ligonicr, who would alw.ays do what his Majesty 
wished : but he said he would have no Field Marshal, and would 
keep the command himself” As for the regiment, he would not 
fill it up at present, Newcastle .said M. D'.’^breu had told him 
that the Prince had made up his miml not to resume. “ That is 
not true," e.xclaimed the King, "he has sent me word otherwise 
b)' Devonshire. I can’t trust him abroad ; but at home he will 
be under my eye. Resides, if I have a mind to be reconciled to 
my son, who has anything to do with it, or to say against it? ” 
Newcastle piously rejoined, “ God forbid, everybody must, or 
should, wish it, and I have never said a word to blow up dif¬ 
ferences.” 

The two Secretaries then had audience. Portsmouth or Ply¬ 
mouth, the King said, would probably be attacked ; ^and his 
Ministers had better take counsel for their defence. • HolderT 

' Hardwickc to Newc.astle, i6th October, 1757. 

Memoraiiflum for the King, ig^tli Octolier, 1757.. 
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therefore was once more confirmed in its resolve to render their 
ally the' pecuniary help he sought; and a draft of the Con¬ 
vention was transmitted accordingly.' By the victory of Lissa, 
Frederick retrieved all his recent losses ; and counted among his 
trophies 20,000 prisoners, including two generals, one hundred 
and eighty officers, three thousand baggage and ammunition 
waggons, and one hundred and sixty-eight pieces of cannon. 

A pension of £800 a-ycar having lapsed on the death of the 
King’s sister, the Queen Dowager of Prussia, the same amount 
was charged at the instance of the Lord-Lieutenant on the Irish 
«stabli.shmcnt in favour of his sister-in-law. Lady Betty Walde- 
grave. The Primate, mortified aj the coldness with which he had 
been treated by the new V’iccroy, and the j)refercncc given to 
Lord Kildare, allowcd»if he ditl not invite his friends in Parlia- 
n^ent to carry a scries of rc-;olutions condemning the extrava¬ 
gance of th(? pension list ; and tlv Dublin Press vehemently 
.supported agitation for retrenchment. 

The Lord-Lieutenant, finding himself unable to induce Opposi¬ 
tion in the Irish Iiou.se of Commons to pass the Money Bill for 
the year without the Tack of their resolutions against English 
pensions on the Irish establishment, wrote for instructions as to 
what was to be done, and, in default of plenary powers for re¬ 
ducing the obstructionists to submission, asked leave to resign. 
Pitt, who never showed much concern about cither the causes or 
the possible consequences of provincial troubles, indited a .sooth¬ 
ing answer in his stateliest manner, admoni.shing Bedford that his 
vexations, whatever they might be, mu.st not be suffered to weigh 
in the balance against the importance of maintaining the Adminis¬ 
tration as a whole, and hinting that its desertion by his Grace, 
owing to personal disappointment, was a matter of tqo much 
moment to be contemplated by his friends in the Cabinet. 

Granville, whose sagacity and devotion the King confided in 
more than th^t of any other Minister, strove likewise to soothe 
the irritable Viceroy ; and, lest he should resign, compounded for 
him a potion in which sedatives and stimulants were admirably 
mingled. The Cabinet were agreed that much less ability than 
his Gra^e po.ssessed would be found equal to get the better of the 
parties »nd connections that “ frequently gave .so much di.squiet 
to their Lord-Lieutenant. When I went there first there never 
' HoUIernessc to Mitchell, 250! December, 1757.— MS. 
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was worse humours stirring, nor more unnatural co’njunctions of 
per-sons, hating one another, and yet agreeing in insOlting the 
Government; nor more specious pretensions of grievances : and 
yet, as I would not be put in a passion, nor give them handles, 
they grew ashamed of themselves and content, so we forgot 
everything of both sides ; and I held two sessions afterwards 
with ease, which I make no doubt will happen to your Grace with 
more honour to yourself, and utility to his ]\fiajesty’s affairs, than 
withdrawing yourself in disgust .at the perv'ersencss of such 
persons. As to your calling for support to finnisk now the un- 
dutiful and impertinent, give me leave to say that his Majesty 
has all the Inclination and resolution to support you ; but that it 
is his opinion, at present, that you should try all conciliatory 
ways, which from my own experience. I think will succeed, 
especially now the money is transmitted. I should not have 
troubled your Grace with thi* confidential letter, had not the King 
himself told me to-day that he wished 1 would write on'this 
service to you, which 1 do, not as a Minister, but as a real friend 
who has rowed in the same galley which you are now in, and by 
patience bought it safe into port, notwithstanding the mutiny in 
the crew for :i while, who at last owned that I h,ad senxd them 
usefully.” ^ 

Parliament was in a passive mood, suffering measures of in¬ 
creased expenditure and taxation to pass without comment or 
division. In Committee of Ways and Means more than one im¬ 
portant tax was passed in a verj' cold House, only ten members 
being sometimes present,- and in Sup^ily votes \\ 1 ;re silently 
passed for the pay, clothing, and subsistence oT 45,000 men in the 
Electorate ; 24,000 in America, and 60.000 seamen. For the 
Hessians ^'300,000 was retpiired ; for the contingent from Wol- 
fenbuttel, Goflia, and Lippe /^900,000; forage, &c., ;^400,000; 
subsidies to Prussia £6/0,ooo ; in all upwards of two millions on 
German account in place of the ^,'200,000 a-year about which 
there used to be so much grumbling.'^ 

In the nine years that had elapsed from the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle to the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War, the national 
expenditure had more than kept pace with the increase of the 

* .\rlington SUcet, 27th November, 1757. 

2 Secretary West to the hirst Lord. —-I/.V. 

“ Memorandum for the Kiiij^ A/S., 22nd Dec., 1757. 
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her j" :ahtl paid little regard to the allegations of Holderncsse 
that the demands on our naval strength in other parts of the 
world rendered it impossible. Equall>’ vain were the pleas 
which the Envoy was prompted to offer, of our inability to .send 
national troops to aid in German)-, on the ground that more regi¬ 
ments could not be raised without ruining the manufacturers in 
England. Frederick laughed, anil said it was a strange way of 
reasoning to prefer considerations of trade anil manufactures to 
our security and indepcndenc)-; for \tc diil not seem sensible of 
the danger to which England was e.vposed. If things went 
wrong upon the Continent, it was iini)ossibIe for Prussia to resist 
the united forces (if all Icuropc. •W'hcji tJie population was less, 
English Ministers had sent, large bodies of troops to contend 
with France in Flanders and in .Spain ; and were the case fairly 
stated to Parliament he did not belieie that it would lead to the 
consequences feared. * 

The occasi(jn was stronger than it h:id ever been before, ami 
he did not think it jjiacticable to do without them ; even a bodv 
of 8,000 men would make a great iin])ression on the French, and 
convince all Europe that England u.'i-; heart)- and rasolved to 
risk everything rather than submit. .Siirel)-, the \\a)- to save 
America was not to suffer the French to become masters of 
Phirope, which they wcjuld be if th(' English did not exert them¬ 
selves with the utmost vigour by land as well as by sea.’ 

Frederick was, in fact, so nettled by the refusal his Minister in 
London met; with of his demand for naval and military help, 
that he refused to,sign *the Convention for the large subsidy 
which the Government had consented to furnish ; and Mitchell 
recommended, in cypher, that to win him back to good temper 
and reason a vote should be proposed in Parliamctut of .-i round 
million, as the .subsidy for the ne.xt campaign, which he said 
would touch his vanity and astonish Europe.- Hut the Envoy 
had, in truth, beciimc so identified with his views and aims, and 
so much in .sympathy with his peril and renown, that he some¬ 
times appeared to forget difficulties at home, and the precarious 
tenure of the Administration which Frederick impatiently re¬ 
proached with want of resolution and resource. Pitt, always 
r 

’ Mitchell to Iloldcrnessc, reca|>it»lating what had ]>as.'ic<l with the King of 
Ptus.iia in variou.s interviews.9th Kehniary. I7CS. 

\lbid. 
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jealous of unauthorised suggestions from subordinates, even 
when they seemed to anticipate his own designs, resolved to put 
an end to any unwarrantable expectations Frederick might have 
been led to form, and to get rid of a Plenipotentiary whose 
errors Holdernesse forgave through private friendship, but which 
his despotic colleague would not endure. “ Andrew Mitchell was 
not a fool, and, though he must be somctliing, was not fit to be 
their instrument in the vital and essential points of the plan of 
Europe in the transactions with J’russia. He had long enter¬ 
tained a very indifferent opinion of his correspondence, and he 
was now entirely convinced that he was mischievous to a degree, 
and perhaps might have alraidy rooted ide^as in the King of 
Prussia’s mind which would incvit;\j)ly overturn the .sy.stem. His 
aim evidently was to get Frederick to pTopose British troops as 
part of the plan for the next campaign in Germany. As,he 
could not be ignorant f)f alT that had passed last year and was 
still passing, it was evident to whom he belonged, and whose 
work he was doing. Thus it was in every part of Government : 
the toob of another s)’stcm were perpctuall)' marring every 
hopeful Micasurc of the present .Administration. In a word, if 
Newcastle could not eradicate this lurking diffusive poison a 
little more out of the mass of Government, especially from the 
vitals, it would be better for them t<j have done. P'or himself, 
he did not intend that Andrew Alitchcll should carry him where 
he did not intend to go.”i Bremen was occupied by a French 
corps of 4,000 men, which gave them the comgnand of the-. 
Wc.scr and the sea, and Prince Ferdin'uid’s^army, failing to re¬ 
ceive reinforcements, had fallen back beyond the river. Frederick 
once more insisted on British troops being furnished him. New¬ 
castle believed that after all ten or twelve thousand men had 
better be despatched to his aid for the sake of Hanover. Sure 
the inconvenience or absurdity arising from a principle adopted of 
supporting the Continent with two millions of i*ioney, but with 
no national troops, should prevent it.' 

This, if stated in Cabinet, must bring the conflicting views of 
policy to direct issue. 

“ Although, when writing the above, he imagined Pitt^would be 
negative upon the point of sending troops, he did* not tfien 

' l‘itt to Newcastle, 28lh January, 1758.— MS. 

To Ilardwicke, 29^1 January, 1758.— MS. 
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powers, I would fain hope that I might be indulged an humble 
prebend in the name of the Commons of England." ' The tone 
of this request forbade all thought of its refusal. 

There was very little doing in the Session. Pitt appeared in 
his place only twice during the winter, and box was content to 
work by personal influence in the Upper Hou.se against a Navy 
Bill brought in by (^renville, and an e.xtension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act carried easily by Pratt in tlie Commons. The Pay¬ 
master was supposed to busy hiinselt ^chiefly in remodelling the 
gardens and completing the cinbcllishinents of-Holland Hou.se. 
Pitt passed mo.st of his time alone, circuniscribcd in movement 
by his old enemy, the gout ; biq enjoying greater freedom of 
military projects and prospects of territorial acciuisition than he 
had ever known in his iwiofficial (Ireayis. i'or societjg so-called, 
he had never cared. He had nut the gaiety or good humour 
that made Granville, Fox, MansfielU. and Charles Townshend, 
the delight of every ca.nnpany wherer er lhc\' appeared ; and his 
ineffable pride sniffed as incense the<laily multipK’ing visits and 
tnessages from the inferior order of beings w hom he gracioush- 
called his colleagues. H\- the end of the .Session he had brf)ught 
them to agree to a new Coin cntion w ith Frederick, whereb>' he 
bound himself not to treat separately for peace during the ne.xt 
three years in consideration of a subsidy of ^^640,000 .a-year. 
This may be called establishing a precedent in form for binding 
the country over in substantial securities not to keep the peace 
for at least three years. * 

It soon appeared wh>' Uegge had been left fjut of the conclave 
at St. James's Square. When it came to framing the estimate 
for the augmented Army of Observation the allowances were 
swollen at the instance of Munchausen in an unusual .degree, 
and Pitt, who had the responsibility f)f obtaining the money 
from Parliament, became afflicted with a twinge of parsimony. 

“ I confe.ss 1 aiij astoaished and ov'crwhelmed at the exorbitance 
of Mr. Nicols’s estimate—above one million five hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds. I must leave it for j our (irace to judge if this be 
a just return for the generositv of the jjublic disposition, or the 
way to preserve the continuance of it and carry us through the 
vvrff. PdJjmit me to observe that every discu.ssion this insatiable 
service has undergone, jymr (iracc has .suffered the demand to 
'■ I'itt tu Nfwc.-isllf, Mardi, 1758.— A/S. 
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swell in a manner beyond all decency. I must beg to disclaim 
any part in the controlling and reducing this expense; and the 
work, such as it is, must stand upon the authority of the 
Treasury, and I fear that the public will think that the necessary 
monosyllable ‘No’ has been forgot between your Grace and 
M. Munchausen. Pardon this freedom, but I owe it to your 
Grace, to myself, and to an ill-requited country. Your Graces 
very unhappy and most humble servant, W. PlTT.” ^ 

The head of the Treasury sought counsel and confirmation of 
llie questioned outlay from Legge, Nicols, and Munchausen, 
who all agreed that the money was required, and that the entire 
business must come to a stand if the estimate were not sanc¬ 
tioned. Tor himself ^he Du 1 <c protested that he had always 
been governed by the most cxcmplary^.solicitude for economy, 
and that he was deeply concerned at the language employed by 
the Secretary of State. thought, indeed, he had settled \hc 
amount with Lady Yarmouth and Mr. Nicols at between 
1,300,000 and 1,400,000, and he was surprised at perceiving 
that items forgotten for straw and other requisites had swelled 
the amount to 1,500,000.- 

Rca.so*iable complaints on the part of his ducal friend gave 
Ilardwicke much concern. The behaviour (of Pitt) was cer¬ 
tainly intolerable ; but what could be done? He always feared 
it would be bad. He did not, however, pretend to have foreseen 
the manner and extent of the disagreeableness , but advantage 
had been taken of the low and despurate state to which other 
persons had reduced themselves sincc^the coalition was made ; 
and some pride was taken for the measure a( breaking the Con- 
TCiition which Pitt so much pres.sed. He knew no other connec¬ 
tion to which resort might be had. 1 he money must be got in 
Parliament dl- the nation was undone. He could not blame his 
Grace for thinking of retiring after the Session was over. It 
would be unfortunate for the public, but tj-' happiest thing in 
the world for Newcastle him.self; for there could oe no comfort 

in going on thu.s. 

There was a question of who .should move the Address from 
the Lords thanking the Crown for the Convention, pledging the 
life and fortune of the nation to our ally to the end o6the war. 

> .\pril 4lh, 175S.—-l/.y. 

^ To I'iU, 51)1 April, 1758.—^V.V. 
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Having cast their lot together, each unconfessedly felt that 
there was nothing for it, if offences must come, but to make the 
best of it. Chesterfield’s keen wit etched c-xactly the condition : 
“ They jog on like man and wife, that is, seldom agreeing, often 
quarrelling, but bj- mutual interest, upon the whole, not parting.” i 
Writing to the First Lord himself, with reference to Cabinet 
wedlock, he said : “Your wife is a termagant, as I told you slie 
would be : but, termagant as she is, you could not, at that time, 
have married better, and you must not be separated at present. 
While you have war abroad you must not h.i\ c war, at least 
open war, at home : but when >-ou have peace abroad you may 
talk in another style at home. Tril then.-patience.”’ 

At that very moment, od»ll\' cnougli, fresh differences harl 
arisen, which lookcfl so serious that Lady V.irmouth, who was 
alw«y.s consulted in sucli exigencies, thought it necessary' to 
give the same .admonition almost in the same words; “ Kcej) 
Mr. Pitt until we have peace, and then do what you will with 
him. Peace is her only .song, .and I hope it will be our measure.” 

The impcrativ'c Minister, as a last resource, sought an audience 
of the L.adj'. “ Making use of all arts of threat and cajolery' to 
show the nece.ssity of pa.ssing the Bill, he told her that the nation 
would be in a flame—petitions and addresses from all quarters; 
nothing could go on if the Hill was rejected ; that Granville had 
eternised his name with the nation, the city, and the constitution 
by the part he had taken, in it. He pitied the Duke of New¬ 
castle ; it wajj Lord Hardwicke’s vanity'; and as to Lord Mans¬ 
field, he would be aUackecl. Lady Yarmouth re.asoned as w'cll 
as .she could, and insisted on the opinion of the judges. He 
said : ‘ Madam, if all the Bishops on the Bench w'ere to say that 
the people should not have the use of the Bible, would the 
people part with their Bible?’ I.ady Yarmouth thought the 
conversation most extravagant, and by w.ay of threat there was 
nothing omitteef th;it could carry terror with it.” He was ex¬ 
tremely angry at some suppo.sed instructions to M.ajor-General 
Yorke to give the Landgrave of Hesse hopes that he might with¬ 
draw his troops, which Holderncs.se represented to be only 
matters o^ compliment. Pitt complained that “ he knew nothing 

' To his son, i8th May, 1758. 

* Chesterfield to Newcastle, May, 1758.— MS. 

’ Newcastle to Hardwicke, ifth May, 1758.— MS. 
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blit by bits that Newcastle flung out to him, and that afterwards, 
came ujxin him by way of assault. But if the Bill could only be 
suffered to pass he would not only give the Landgrave £20,000 
but even ;^30,0C)0. But this made .so great an impression on the 
person to whom it was said to the disadvantage of the author, 
that she determined not to tell it to the King, and it must be an 
absolute secret, though both Knyphauseti and Holdernesse 
understood that to be his way of thinking and acting." Holder- 
ne^se found Bute very cool and rca.sonabIc. “ He blamed the 
‘ flights ’ of Mr. Pitt, which he said would blow over, and Holder¬ 
nesse believed that T^cicestcr I Iou.se had taken no part in this 
affair. Pitt was playing his part everywhere'. Newcastle did 
not in the least fear the steadiness either abov'C or below stairs 
at Kensington.” ^ 

Pitt evidently felt the same, and on returning to Hayes m^do 
a last appeal by letter to the First l.ord : “ 1 beg leave to trouble 
you on a .subject that interests my whole mind so deeply, and in 
favour of which I should esteem it the happiest and best work of 
my public life if I could engage your timely and preventive 
attention*—I mean the Bill now depending before your Lord- 
ships’ House. Let me, in a word, deiirccate and conjure your 
Grace to interpose your weight and authority between an end¬ 
less train of public mischiefs which will attend its rejection. It 
would be unreasoutable here to enter into the merits of this 
most interesting matter. It is enough, my Lord, to decide 
on which side the public good lies, if it be certryn, fir.st, that 
the Royal prerogative and authority *arc yntirely out of the 
question ; ne.Kt, that unless the Bill passes the spirits of men 
will not subside; and the pre.sent happy scene of harmony 
and union (growing beyond all your hopes, and never to be 
restored when lost) will be changed into distrust, alienation, 
and complaining in your strcet.s, and not n’ your streets alone, 
but Councils too must partake of the dangcrou<t ^onsequence.s, 
for in effect what degree of confidence can subsist between the 
maintainers of this fundamental liberty and the neglccters or 
impairers of it ? I entreat your forgiveness for my freedom 
and plainness, but truth and conscience impel me to suppress 
nothing ; and I beg to leave it to your Grace’s own breast (as 
warm for your country’s good as 1 can pretend my own to be) 
1 To Ilarihvicke, May, 1758.—.iI/6’. 
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to say that as there was a sufficient balance in hand to satisfy 
his Highness of Wolfenbuttel, £2,000 a-ycar should in future be 
paid to Prince Ferdinand. Bedford, grieved and mortified, sent 
the whole correspondence to Primate Stone, for the information 
in confidence of himself and brother Lords Justices only; but 
manifestly to vindicate himself to them from the suspicion of 
having helped subserviently while absent to deal extor- 
tionately with the poorer country heavily overweighted in the 
race of industry. The Primate could not bring him.self to own 
that anything was wrong that emanated from his old patron, and 
sought to comfort the Viceroy with an undertaking to defend 
the new grant if attacked in Parliament. But he hoped that the 
generous fight mafic in defence oT impov’erished Ireland by her 
absent chief governor ,wouM tend to ward off like blisters in 
future ; but should the c.xisting revenue fail to meet increasing 
expenditure, he knew not in what ^rm additional ta.xes could 
be profitably imposed. The bulk of the people were not regu¬ 
larly cither lodged, clothed, or fed, and those things which in 
England were called necessaries of life were to them only acci¬ 
dents, and they could, and in many places did, subsist without 
them. Estates had risen within thirty years to nehr double 
the value, but the condition of the occupiers of the land was 
not better than it had been before that increase, nor could he 
imagine any rc.source for raising money there, but by an imme¬ 
diate tax on land.' 

Yet so improvident was the habit of injustice that the sole 
response to his representation was an embargo placed by order 
in Council on all ships in Irish ports freighted with beef and pork, 
which next '10 linen was the staple of its trade with the colonies. 

The Primate confessed that once more he had invita Minerva 
slid into Opposition. He had tried hard, but as lime went on 
and the Castle got into the habit of not listening for his chariot 
wheels, and the national plight was becoming thereby so much 
the wor.se, he could not be still. He was anxious, indeed, that 
the mixed motives of his chequered demeanour should be under¬ 
stood by the giver of all his grcatne.ss at Whitehall, and he 
took pains to recount how often he had obeyed his Grace’s 
in«tructi®n.s to .support the Viceroy, and how regretfully he had 
gone again.st them, when duty reejuired that the crozier of St. 

’ To Duke of Bedford, 15th August, 1758. 
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Patrick should be raised in what the wicked called faction. The 
logic is not very clear, perhaps was not meant to be, but the in¬ 
ference was plain enough, that if he were only again taken into 
ruling conclave he would be the same cornerstone of order and 
law he had formerly been. 

Unanimity in the Commons and success in the Lords salved, 
but could not heal Ministerial wounds. TJic First Lord apolo¬ 
gised to Chesterfield for not .sooner di.sclosing'to him the per¬ 
sonal history of his recent ve.xations in the Cabinet, but 
acknowledged that he was glad he had taken his advice not to. 
break the skin of outward appearances. “ He had been so 
plagued and disturbed with the most unpleasant situation that 
ever man was in, that fie had scarce had an hour to him.self; dis¬ 
agreeable altercations, and^ most disagreeable correspondence had 
been his fate for some months.” ^ 

If news from Ameria*, however, chimed with t.hat from 
Germany, they might hope at last for peace abroad, till which, 
the Earl was all for peace among themselves. After that he said 
a little wrangling at home would keep up their spirits. . 

Nor was the Black Continent wanting in its contribution of 
triumph. Captain Wilson, who had charge of an expedition to 
the Senegal, consisting of five sloops and gunboats with marines 
on board, was able to report entire success. With a handsome 
amount of negroes and cannon, as Oliver Goldsmith would say, 
taken prisoners of war. 400 tons of gum, 500 slaves, 50,000 
dollars and a quantity of gold-dust, aitd a stock of goods enough 
to trade with the French for a year td.comc, with ihagazines full 
of .stores.^ Could anyone doubt that her^was a good inve.st- 
ment for some of the recent votes of credit, passeef ncm. con. for 
the defence of the Kingdom? 

Pitt desired a Cabinet to be summoned by Holderncs.se at his 
hou.se on .the 18th June, to consider whatfre.sh expedition should 
be undertaken against Brest, Rochefort, sotnewhere on the 
French coast in consequence of the failure at Sc. Malo. 

Everywhere his aggressive spirit animated the forces of Eng¬ 
land by sea and land, and it only required the signal victory of 
Frederick over the Russians at Zorndorff somewhat later on, 
to render the pursuit of his ambitious policy more eiirthusiaetic 

* To Chu^terliekl, lOth 175S.- .il/.V. 

* Clevtlaml, loth June, 1758.—-I/.S'. 
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leading card for the rate of interest to be paid next y'car. We 
must, therefore, by all ways we can, avoid increasing the rate of 
interest, for if we are iorced to give 4 cent., be the events of 
the summer what they may, I fear we shall not be able to raise a 
farthing next year under that sinn.aiul that will add considerably 
to the amount of tax necessary for jiaying the interest. Cjideon 
imputes the downfall"of Stocks, the scarcity of money to be 
borrowed on tlic V\)tc of Credit, anil the inability of banker.s to 
help in it, singly to the discount alknwxl on prompt payment. 
This has in all probability contributed ; but the true and sub¬ 
stantial cause is the large quantity of money drawn and sent out 
of the country, within a very shoi 4 time., lias all the money 
which this artificial alluremcyit has been able to procure you 
done more than enable yctu to defray the most indispensable .ser¬ 
vices at the period when they were due—to keep touch with the 
King of Prussia, to pay the llcssians'and Hanoverians, to pay 
the Dock-yards, and to keei) down the course of the Xavy ? 
Which of these services could have been omitted or even po.st- 
[joned? The only service that in the nature of things we could 
delay, we did dchu', and pay interest to the banks to this hour 
upon no less than ^^^376,427, being the last year's deficiency of Malt 
Tax, a thing which I believe was never known before, and that 
notwithstanding the enhanced j)ayinents which the premium for 
prompt payment has procured you.” ^ 

George II. was greatly depressed b\’ his conviction of the 
danger of the lilectorate an'd the endless cost of ])roviding for its 
, defence. He made numereus aclv.inces out of his own income to 
meet the necesjjities oV his German troops, until at last he could 
say with truth that he had spent two millions and a half since 
the beginning of the war, in addition to all that had been voted 
by Parliament. “ I spoke to Mr. Pitt last h'riday that we might 
leave off while we were well and successful. The recent reverse 
at St. Cast will gK’e a clamj) to e.xpeditions, and now about our 
home squadron and intended design against Martinique. I am 
very sorry Lord Anson did not come in immediately upon Mr. 
Pitt’s letter and leave his .s([uadron cruising under Admiral 
Saunders. I want his Lordship, for at present I transact with no 
one but Cleveland; and I find Pitt uneasy at the whole squadron 
coming home just now, as our design against Martinique should 
* Leggc to Ncwciistle, 4th .'^cpt., 1758.— MS. 
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be kept the {greatest secret. The continuance of alarms on the 
French coast would have been a blind. I like this scheme of 
Martinique better than any but that of Loui.sburgh. It .should go 
strong enough both in troops and .ships. .Abercrombie is to be 
recalled and Amherst to succeed him as Commandcr-in-Chief in 
North America. Though Pitt at first thought well of him, poor 
Abercrombie was never fit for such a command. The King 
talks as much, and writes as much, to drive the French out of 
North America as the Common Council of London ; but his 
Maje.sty would like to gain besides other points and advantages 
which I am afraid will in any event be very difficult to .secure. 
As tf) carrjnng on the war for .mother year, a|l the Chancellor of 
the E.N:chequcr’s notions for improvijig the revenue arc chimerical. 
The -Sinking Fund must be the collaterSl securit}’; the increase 
of the produce is no security. .So that this is an indirect wa^ of 
mortgaging the Sinking I'tffid, which is what I never can consent 
to, and which Mr. Pitt told me the other day he was of opinion 
should never be done. .\nd if tlic war goes on another year we 
must make our account u[)on raising twelv^e millions at least, in-^ 
cludliig»a Vote of Credit. \Ve must have ed. addition on Malt. 
We have seen by our Plate Ta.x, and shall see by our Place Tax 
what taxes of honour ami upon those of the first rank only will 
or can produce. It is a sad .story, but thus it is. ^ Pitt talked 
reasonably, but would increase the force sent against Martinique 
to 6000 men. He had promised to give up all other e.xpcditions 
or drains from hence, except 700 men from Ireland to be sent 
against the Island of Ciorec, and .somerthing for the securing of 
Senegal, which An.son declared to be necessary. .The difficulty 
(>f finding money increased from the quick recurrence of sub¬ 
scriptions to*rcccnt loans, and the hirst Lord lavished, as usual, 
much jiity on himself that he was in town in the dead of the 
autumn “quite ,alonc, ctjually to combat boch his Master and Mr. 
I'ivt at times; and the first struggle ofteri ma 4 c the last more 
difficult; and yet he thought he fared much better with the first 
than with the last. That which grieved him most uas to be 
(i/om\ quite alone, in deliberation, for meetings there were none.”^ 
Bute’s ambition grew exigent as his domination in the Court 
of the Heir Apparent became more and more establj,^hed. ‘He 

1 NewcastlL- tn llardwicl-e. I7tli .Sept.. 1758.— 

" Newcastle to Han.l\vieke, I9lh Sept., 175S. -l/X. 
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exultant tones demanded supplies and exertions t^reatcr than 
ever. No objection was raised to any part of his statement, and 
no new expedient sugj^ested for raising men. Ihe Militia, still 
unpopular, and very imperfectly drilled, would, it was said, suffi¬ 
ciently protect the country from invasion ; and while our (lag 
waved triumphantly on ever)' sea, w'ho would have the me.anness 
to palter about expense ? The Crown might be said to have 
doubled its dependencies in three out of four quarters of the 
globe; and the multitudes brought to acknowledge its sway 
no man could number. 

Pitt never .stood better with the Whigs and with the Court, 
and Mr. Gideon was ready with new plans for raising money for 
the needs of the Coming year. 11 c exjlccted, in requital of his 
services, to be matle a Ijaroflct, and George II., when applied to, 
acknowledged in the handsomest terms how much both he anc 
th& Government were obliged to thei*' (.'ity friend. Hut he wished 
it explained to him that the accident of his not having been 
brought up in the religion of the countin' might afford an oppor¬ 
tunity to the ill-affected to raise injurious cavils, and con.setjucntly 
that just then he would rather not be pressed to confer an honour 
which was certainly so well deserved.' Upon this Mr.*Samson 
Gideon produced his baptismal certificate, which he set out in 
full, as furnished by the jjroiier officer of the parish of St. 
Gregory, in the City of London.- 

Lord Midlcton moved the .-Vddre.ss in the Commons, which 
Sir R. Grosvenor sccondtul in terms of florid eulogy of Ministers. 
Their Leader was the shining light, or rather the blazing star, of 
the country to carm' it to honour, security, and jreace. .\lcler- 
man Heckfifr*! a|tprovcd, but must sitcak his mind freely. He 
would give two millions but not three ; but America must be the 
primary object, and Germany the secondary. I'itf responded to 
this challenge from “his friend who rcpre.scntcd the first city in 
the world,” by ^assuring him that King and Ministers alike thus 
marshalled in their thoughts the relative aims of the war. If 
the expense of the latter almost ecpialled that of the former it 
might be regretted, but could not be helped if necessity made it 
so. The .ship was at sea : she had got winds and waves to 
mget; jyid all obstructions should be endeavoured to be re- 

^ Newcastle Corrcs)i()n(lencc, 8th Decemher, 1758.— A/S. 

* Rev. William Kayner, Iiicunihcnt, 8th Decemher, 171:8.— A/S. 
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moved ; but England, the Mistress of the Ocean, should not act 
despotically there, nor sanction the excesses of our privateers, 
who had often done great wrong to neutrals. A battle might 
have even then or might soon be fought on which the fate of 
half the Powers of Europe might depend for half a century.^ 

The early intimacy between Pitt and Bute, after many inter¬ 
ruptions, revived. The Groom of the* Stole began to be 
impatient for actual participation in Executive Council. 

In a memorandum dictated by the Duke, particulars are given 
of an alleged Conference between Bute and Pitt, in which the 
former asked what was to be done in case of any accident to the 
King. The Secretary,is represented as loyally insisting on the 
continuance of the First Lord at tljp Treasury, in consideration 
of his long -services and fidelity to th# reigning family. Bute 
was said to have exclaimed : “ What! the Duke of Newcastle 
remain where he is ? Thfit cannot be.” All sorts of regard 
should be paid to him, and his friends should be considered, but 
he was not to continue what he then was. Pitt rejoined that 
without marking out any particular station he thought his Grace 
should be supported. Bute said the Prince of Wales would be 
very glad of Pitt’s services, but he must not expect-to assign this 
man this employment and another to another. This was far, 
Pitt said, from his thoughts.® 

Thus early the schemes were hatching which three j'cars later 
came to maturity for the recon.stitution of the Cabinet. 

The trust\- go-between called again*at Lincoln’s Inn P'ields to 
tell that Pitt had sent for him, appsTirently to efface any mis¬ 
apprehensions that might have grown out*of recyint talk with 
Bute. He said they had differed on some points, but were now 
pretty well (jf accord, though he did not mean to say qnc nous 
sommes d’accord cn tout: but he had said plainly that “ New¬ 
castle was the Minister at present; and he had told Bute that he 
thought the Duke should be 7 tn bon partt duuf Ic Minisfbre d 
I'avcuir. His Lordship had said that to be Minister of this 
country hereafter was what Newcastle could not be.” Pitt con¬ 
tented himself by saying that Temple was still his way of 
thinking ; but it seemed dear enough to C.V. that they were all 
expected to submit to the Prince of Wales and Lord li^e.® 


' See. West, 23rd NovomUer, 1758.— MS. 

V. loncs, on the inforin.ntion of Count Viry before quoted, 19th December,. 1758?—- 

fS • 

Confidenti.-.l niemoramlura in handwriting of Private Sec. Jones, 20th December, 
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consulted regarding them ; but division on such a day might be 
fatal, and therefore with all his heart he should oppose any 
modification of them. He was for taxing shops as well as 
public-houses, but he had been overruled. He did not di.sguisc 
his opinion, though it might cause him to be stoned in the streets. 
His leaning had alway's been for heavier excise and freer ports ; 
and he hoped the day for that financial policy might come : it 
might not be to-morrow, but he .saw it afirr off and was glad. 
The best statesman for England was [le who understood trade 
and navigation best. Sir Robert Walpole meant honestly by 
his memorable scheme of inland duties ; but, like every wi.se 
man, he was forced to yield to the^exigencies of administration, 
without due care for which n^ man could accomplish anything. 
Without, therefore, liking the Budgct„he thoroughly agreed to 
it. Bcckford, satisfied with various compliments paid him, with¬ 
drew his amendment, and Legge’s tesolution passed without 
division. Next day Secretary West was happy to tell his chief 
that they had been able to make a House at four o'clock, and 
"that all the resolutions in Committee had been agreed to. 

For all the fifing and drumming in glorification f)f the 
war, and the ceasele.ss boasting that the nation was of one 
mind for its continuance—until, to use I’itt’s phrase, our 
^natural enemy “was not only' brought to his knees, but laid 
upon his back,”—unquixotic selfishness led the humbler .sort 
to take advantage of the occasion when they' were asked to 
enlist. The old bounty of*forty shillings did not draw ; and it 
was found nee'essary' to stiiifulate flagging zeal by' supplementary 
offers of five gijineas ?i head with the freedom of the City to all 
who should come back alive. Lest the additional sums required 
should not be forthcoming in voluntary subscription^, other ex¬ 
pedients were resorted to. Men of fortune who raised regi- 
.ments were led to incur greater expense in recruiting, by being 
allowed to nominate to'haif the commissions, for which, thereto¬ 
fore, the price was paid to the War Office. Although such en¬ 
gagements were always in the name of the Crown, the Secretary 
of State, on his responsibility only, gave authority, after the pass¬ 
ing of the Mutiny Act in each year, for the raising a regi¬ 
men* or looping up its strength ; and the Secretary-at-War, 
before he issued his Beating Orders to the different colonels of 
regiments, had to satisfy himself that Parliament had .sanctioned 
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tli'jir “establishment,” by the annual Votes in Supply, and that 
there were vacancies.'^ 

There were not wanting those who wished to stir dissatisfac¬ 
tion between the ill-cemented elements of the Cabinet. James 
tirenville sought to propitiate Leicester House by confidential 
flisclosures of their difficulties at the Treasury regarding the new 
taxes, which Bute affected to discourage, saying that if he were 
in the Duke’s position he would not tolerate proofs like these of 
clisscii'.ioii at the Board, which, for the sake of the public, all 
oifght to regret. But the more I’itt railed at Leggc for his be¬ 
haviour, the more Bute recommended him to the I’rincc of 
Wales, and the foitder the Prince grew of him. It was much to 
be regretted, the Earl .said, tliat the Leader* of the Commons 
was not content with being Sccrctary«of State, but he must 
direct the Treasury likewise. The Prince and he esteemed Pitt, 
but his temper and his ovt^rbearing were what they could ftot 
but much blame.' 

M. Viry went and came between the Treasury and Leicester 
House, and between the Groom of the Stole and the Leader of 
the Hoyse of Commons. Some cause of pique had suddenly 
arisen between the .Secretary of State and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, so recently the subject of his applause ; and this ill- 
humour it was the wi.sh of the Plenipotentiary to allay. New¬ 
castle imagined that Pitt and Legge wanted to find an cxcu.se 
for going out, to escape the reproach of “an infamous Speech.”* 
The Italian envoy, with unjaundiccf^l eyes, read more truly 
between the lines of Pitt’s impetuc^iity and petdlance. In a 
recent interview he would not let him spe^k upon the business 
of his Court, but wished to know whether his frieftd Bute had 
spoken to hiin about Legge. If Leicester House would let him 
know their sentiments, there was nothing he would not do to 
please them ; but they rvcrc reserved towards him and did not 
speak to him. If they desired he shoulfl be .'•hsolutcly recon¬ 
ciled to Legge, he was ready to agree to it, but ne cn Icavoured 
to engage M. Viry to induce Legge to take the first step, and 
all would be over.* Viry’s object seems to have uniformly been 

' Clode’s “ Militnry Forcc.s.” II., 6. 

Private 1110111. tiy Newcastle of conversation with Count Viry, 21*1 February, 
1759.— MS. 

' Mem. for the King, 13th March, 1759.—. 1 /.?. 

‘ Private mem. of Newc,i.stle'.s, 14th March, 1759.—rl/.V. 
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though it would not suffice, and the failure of subscription for 
the War Loan at three-and-a-half per cent., con.scquent on the 
unexampled outflow of bullion both to Germany and to India,, 
made a prorogation for a day necessary in order to take fresh 
powers to offer higher interest. Meanwhile, tlieir moneyed 
friends in the City might be privately consulted at the Cockpit 
when his Grace canac to town, as to what mca'iires could be 
taken to stop the drain of gold, by encouraging the 1 Hitch to 
bring their .specie into the country, or.arrest the outfl'ra.' 

The recent attack on the financial policy of Administration by 
the Leader of the 1 Iou.se, whether interpreted as ainieil at the 
Board of Trea.sury in general, or^at the^tilKincellor oi the ICx- 
chequer in particukir, fostered the misgiving u itlmtit doors, if 
not within, that there wSs division in, the Cabinet, lending to a 
breach ere long ; and this evil was worseiieil by the fact, not un¬ 
known abroad, of a certain cri[^pling*in tin; tredil c)l the Govern 
ment, in which our enemies could not but e.xult. I’itl disclaimed 
anyothcrpurpo.se in the sharpness of hi, ixs ent words than to 
stimulate those who liad charge <n' the national finance to taki' 
the necessity of the case to hisirt.and before it mig'.U be»too late 
to provide against the evil da\- of discredit. In a piteous tone, 
the First Lord said that “ it was, indeed, ama/ing that one who, 
by his own mc.'isures, had thrown the nation into immcn.se e.x- 
penditure which it could not support, and cau.sed such drains of 
money out of the Kingdom which could not be .sui)i)lied, and the 
pre.sent fall of Stock, shduld think to lay the blame upon the 
Treasury because they cfJld luit make more money titan there 
was in the KijTgdonf, or bring it in from abroad when there was 
nothing to cbme. 'I'he real cause of the misfortune w.is that we 
engaged in e.xpenses infinitely abo\e our strcngjih, and that 
people did not see an end of it. Ivxpedition after expedition, 
campaign after campaign ; no apjrroach from any (juarter towards 
peace ; but scorti or iTniiutation on those who might either think 
of it or talk of the necessity of it. I'he Powers arrayed against 
US were united as ever. 'I'he (iourt of V'icnna had but one ob¬ 
ject—to wrest Silesia from the King of Pru.ssia—and for that 
would give up all their measures in Italy and Flanders, and 
accede t® joint measures with h'rance, let them be ever so extra¬ 
vagant. Flow to lessen the {jrcsent expense so as to reduce the 
‘ Mem. of N'ewcasllc, l8lh April, 1759.— MS. 
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inoiiey to be borrowed from six and a half millions to three 
millions only (as Legge had flung out), he knew not. They 
hoped to be successful in America this year ; but to think of 
being able to extirpate the French, or that if we did, such a 
nation as France would sit down tamely under it, was to him 
the idlest of all imaginations, and therefore he did not suppose 
that any advantage we might gain there would lessen our ex¬ 
pense. Fleets and armies we must have to support our con- 
ciucsts, as well as to make them. There was a disposition to 
d&sjusc the idea of a French invasion of England or Ireland, but 
this was still the design of F'rance, who had twenty-five sail of 
the line at Toulon; and fourteen at Brest. Probably the design 
would be postponed till October. ^ It was fo be hoped Spain 
would continue neuter, but nobody could say how long the neu¬ 
trality would last. It deserved ccjnsidcration whether the King 
of Prussia should not be £f}Dprised, in confidence, that it was *m- 
possible for this country to support the war another year. The 
peace of .\i.x-la-Chapellc was owing to an order sent to Lord 
Sandwich in February or March to declare to the Queen of 
Hungary’s ATinisters that we could not carry on the war any 
longer than that campaign.” The true state of the finances, the 
credit and the distress of the Kingdom had never been concealed 
from Pitt. He had often been told the impossibility of going on 
another year, and, whatever his real opinion might be, he never 
owned that he saw things in that light. If the Treasury was in 
au>- degree to be blamed for delay, procrastination, or uncer¬ 
tainty in their method of raising the phoney, Newcastle was un¬ 
doubtedly clear of that imputation. Everybodyknew that he 
had proposed a tax upon malt just after Christmas* which, if it 
had not been absolutely rejected by Pitt and Legge, would have 
passed in Jaiuiary without opposition.^ 

Mardwickc shared these financial fears. The picture was dis¬ 
heartening, and in their situation it was mffch c.'» icr to state the 
evil than to find a remedy. Legge’s suggestion of running into 
debt on the various services and raising a million less was a 
ruinous one. There was a great objection to making a new 
Session in order to increase the discounts to be allowed on new 
loans ; “ It had never been done but once, and that ^fter 
South Sea scare. It would cause an alarm througtiout the 

' Mem. of Newcastle’s, 19th April, 1759.—il/A. 
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yet come; but he was dissuaded by Newcastle, who justly ap¬ 
proved of the tone and feeling of the letter, and advised instead 
that Lord Pembroke should be desired to thank the Prince, and 
say that his Majesty would give his request his best considera¬ 
tion. The Duke, as usual, consulted “the Lady ahtie’' who 
agreed with him that the fear of the Duke of Cumberland was 
the cause of the lcttcr,<ind that it pointed to the command of the 
Army; but that if the French landed the King meant to go him¬ 
self, and would take his grandson with him-^ 

It was left to Pitt to frame the answer, and when inflated duly 
with the pomp of words, in which he never failed, it was sub¬ 
mitted to his colleagues, to whom it S 9 emed to be neither 
^gracious nor polite ; but as hc^had vouchsafed his countersign, he 
was evidently proud of it, and they wfie content to let it go. - 
Frec^erick was never so sinccrel)' anxious to bring about a peace. 
He told Mitchell that it was a miracle things had gone so well 
hitherto. “ I have,” he said, “deceived my^cnemies tliis year by 
acting where they did not expect I would, and by being on the 
defensive where they thought I intended to make my push. 
The stratagem will do for once, but must not be reiicatol; for 
my enemies will learn at last to be upon their guanl, and strong 
everywhere, and then 1 shall have a bad time of it.”-' The 
letter containing thc.se urgent confessions of danger was received 
at Whitehall on the 2nd of June, and it weighed heavily on the 
con.science of the Cabinet, but under the inexorable ascendancy 
of Pitt no new resolution was taken. He was .sorry, of course, 
for Frederick’s defeat at,. Klrgcn,* and his subsequent despon¬ 
dency ; but no fhisfort'unc or misery of his ally or of his deci¬ 
mated people could be suffered to cloud the future of foreign 
conquest, of which he believed him.sclf to be the; informing 
spirit. 

Although every suggestion of peace from Frederick had been 
hitherto spurned, t'nc First Lord fervently, though feebly, clutched 
at the renewed hope Mitchell’s last letters conveyed: “The 
greatest attention should be given to this overture from Prussia, 
and Frederick should be acfjuainted that though George II. 

* To Ilardwicke, 20lh July, 1759.—d/.V. 

Newcastle Corre-,])., 291I1 July, 1759.— MS. 

’ Mitchell to Newcastle, 20th .May, 1759.—.J/.V. 

* 23rd April, 1759. 
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was ready and determined to push on the war in all parts 
vvith the utmo.st vigour, he was fully sensible of the neces¬ 
sity of peace; and was, therefore, desirous to enter with con¬ 
fidence and secrecy into an immediate consideration with his 
I’russian Majesty of the means of bringing it about. The most 
zealous supporters and promoters of war would consider that, 
after this second admonition from the King of Prussia, after his 
frank declaration that he had deceived his enemies this year by 
a stratagem which would do for once, but must not be repeated,— 
if after this they took little or no notice of this declaration, but 
obstinately 0 [)inionatcd the continuance of war, the King- of 
Prussia would be justified before God and man if he took the 
best care lie could of himself.” ’ • * 

In all which Ilardwickc, thorouglily 9.grced, and wished for a 
meeting of the Cabinet as soon as Devonshire and the Lord 
Keeper could attend.- Mansfield, on the other hand, did not 
believe it was in the, power of l^russia or England to make 
peace at present. 

The dependence upon Holdernesse in the Cabinet and at» 
Court ^vas gradually wearing aw.ay in the absorbing control 
over foreign affairs, both Northern and Southern, which his col¬ 
league had come to exercise. On the 3 rd of June, having to 
explain some difference of understanding between them which 
the Duke wished to clear up at Kensington, his once obsequious 
lieutenant was “both rude and impertinent, and was'pleased to 
sneer at him when his back was tu'Vncd. lie would not en¬ 
dure this behaviour, and would, in fifWitp, have as Tittle commu¬ 
nication with him as possible.”* More th?in evtj; he relied on 
being fed with the sort of information (usually unimportant, if 
true) from tjie Hague, wherewith to garnish his morning refec¬ 
tion at Kensington; and thus IIoldcrnes.se was slowly and 
stupidly mining, though with damp combustibles, his own unbut- 
tressed position. 

llardwicke saw clearly “how silly and surpiising Holder- 
nessc’s conduct was.” The difficulty lay—not in parting with 
him, but supplying his place. 

More distressed in Administration no one could be than New- 

' Newcastle lo llardwicke, 3 r<l June, 1759.—, 1 /.V. 

- Relity; date. 

» llardwicke, 3rd June, 1759.—d/.S'. 
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ctait totalemeut battu} Minden surrendered next day, and 
Munster soon after. All was thus recovered in two days whicli 
had taken months to acquire.- The blame was laid upon the 
Duke de Broglie for the lo.ss of the battle, which greatly dis¬ 
heartened, and for a time disorganised, the French Army. Much 
discord and contention arose in con.scquencc at Versailles, where 
no two Ministers agreed about either the past or the future, and 
concurred in nothing but an earnest wish for peace. Louis XV. 
was known to have said that he was thoroughly tired of the war, 
and would be content with even bad t5rms of pacification, rather 
than .see the ruin of his people, and Mdme. dc Pompadour was 
of the same opinion.'* Satisfaction in J'higkmd was, however, 
damped b\- the no»:3riety of Prin(?c Ferdihand’s censure of Lord 
G. Sackvillc, who at a <;ritTcal moment of the battle held the 
corps he commanded in check when* ordered to advance, con- 
ceit’ing, as he said, that the order «onveyed to him must have 
been given in mistake. Mis offer of congratulation at the end 
of the day was spurned by the Prince in tl'lt face of his exhausted 
^taff, on the ground that by his disobedience the retreating host 
had escaped destruction. Lord Granb>-, who replaced him in 
command, did not disguise in a confidential letter his regret¬ 
ful concurrence in the judgment of the General-in-Chief; and 
Sackvillc could only task Icav'c of absence to vindicate himself at 
home as best he might. 

The funds rose when the news of Minden was confirmed, and 
went higher on the first •intelligence of the conflict between 
Frederick ami his Russian.adversary. All the Cabinet but Pitt 
and Temple iuterchangefl congratulations at these reassurances 
that peace \wA nigh, naj' certain, if Providence would smite the 
I'rench in Canada.^ Beaten on the Continent anti desponding 
in America, nothing remained for the enemy but* the forlorn 
hope of invasion. Although the King of Prussia had been 
beaten at Zullicliau b>«the Russians, he .seemed to be rallying his 
broken corps in the hope of covering Berlin. .And thus the 
politics of the F.xchcquer looked overcast. The Bank would 
not advance another shilling on the Vote of Credit, and the best 

’ Yorkc to Newcastle. 6th August, 1759.— MS. 

'■* JhuLf 7th August, 1759.— MS. 

Cressener, August, ruceive»i 6th September, 1759.— MS. 

^ Newcastle to Mansfield, 22tul August, 1759.—j/.V. 
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ey could offer was four-and-a-half per cent, for a partial ad- 

haif of more than 

n a million, would perhaps enable Legge to present a solvent 

budget at the close of the year. Ne.xt year the moneyed men 
would possibly find a way to lend another seven millions to 
provide for another campaign “on their own terms and con¬ 
ditions, which, to be sure, would be high. •But if we must make 
war we must pay for it as long as we could, .^s for ta.xcs, there 
was no other but twopencf or thrcc2)encc additional on malt and 
a moderate tax on shops, which would be objected to by many, 
and would be very unpopular if not known to be the scheme of 
a certain person. "Sugar and tobacco were already loaded to a 
height which made any further *ltxci% impract*cable.”d All these 
glowing sources of diflficul^' and causcs^jf misgiving arc painted 
out, if, indeed, they were ever accurately noted, in the jjanoramic 
histories of the Seven Year.? War. Pitt had for two years the 
ujipcr hand in CouncH, and something nearly ajDproaching a 
Dictatorship in the use of naval and military force by sea and 
land ; and we arc still told to sit with bated breath and con- 
tempiiVc h’s glory. Public credit was not, indeed, broken ; but 
it was maintained only by daily augmenting bonuses in one 
shape or other out of the pockets of posterity. Commerce was 
not, indeed, cri]:)pled ; but confcs.scdly it was stimulated and 
pampered by lawless domination at sea. The increase of popu¬ 
lation had not been arrested; but its young fruit was .squandered 
in every clime and zone, “for j)ower, lT)r jjlundcr, and extended 
rule.” There is not in the Cabinet cfn'i^spondcncc of the time 
a snatch of pity or remorse for the price thifs exafted. 

The first sanguine account of Kunnersdorff gave fo Frederick 
a suppo.sed victory over the Russians, but ere there was time to 
acquaint the scattered members of the Cabinet, the truer version 
of that sanguinary conflict came to hand,j5y which it aiopearcd 
that the Prussians, much disorganised, were obI'*;ed to fall back, 
in order to cover Berlin, whence the Royal h'amily uad fled to 
Magdeburg. The strategic results of the battle proved Ic.s.s 
formidable than was expected, but in giving an account of it to 
George 1 . the First Lord of the Treasury stated that 40,000 slain 
were left ujion the field.’-* 

‘ Nen-c.-istle to M.onsficld, 26th August, 1759 .- MS. 

’ Mem. for the King, 27th August, 1759. 
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made my relation, and his answer was that he would not give 
tlie Garter ; that Lord Temple had insulted him ; that it was a 
siiame to be so treated ; that if a method could be found by 
« hich the thing could be done without any act to be performed 
by him, he would consent to it. I assured him that Mr. Pitt had 
expressed himself witli the utmost decency and respect; that he 
had renounced the notion of force from the beginning ; that he 
wished it only as a demonstration of his Majesty’s appprobation 
of his services, by this mark in the perjson of his brother-in-law, 
whose station, fortune, and family rendered him an object. T?> 
that the King made no reply, but that other Lords Privy .Seal 
had not had it. I represented the conseciueifcc of the refusal, 
a id the opinion of Bevonshijp, Mafdwicke, and mj’.self. He said 
that the Duke was a very*good man, but that he was a coward 
like myself; that Ilardwickc had more courage; and that I 
would have given up the Habeas Corpus affair if it had not been 
for Hardwicke and Lord Mansfield. I assured him that was a 
misinformation, and that I should never have given ui) a jioint 
s(f material. He said \'er}’ angrih’, ‘ Did you not tell me you 
would not leave me?' ‘ Yes, sir ; and I don’t think of lonving 
you.’ ‘ What did you mean, then, b\' what you said to Lady 
Yarmouth?’ ‘ Nothing of leaving }-ou. I only saiil I did not 
see the po.ssibilit\- of carrying on jour affairs.’ I afterwards 
asked the King wliat his own thoughts w'cre ujion that. He said. 
'There is Lcggc and Ikurington.’ ‘ Indeed, sir, tliatwiil not doi 
I have spoken to Legge, aful find he will not dare undertake 
anything.’ ‘ Well, if M^ikl comes to (.'oiirt .seldom, .so much 
the better. I don’t like to see him.’ ‘ But, sir, what will be the 
consecjuencc ff Mr. Pitt is dissatisfictl and Ins brothers are 
in open opposition ? ’ ‘ Pitt will not oppose his owi'^ me.'isures.’ 

‘ No, but his friends will oppose everything else, and particularix’ 
the affairs of the Treasury ; and when such immense sums arc 
to be rai.sed, it is iflways ca.sy to find out objections. Sir, let me 
not carry a positive refusal. Let me tell Mr. I’itt your Majestj- 
will consider it for a fortnight ; then he will have hopes.’ ‘ If 
•you say anything of that kind I will disavow you to Pitt. I w ill 
be forced.’ ‘ For God’s sake, sir, don’t say so. What an u).)- 
pcar^ce wjill that have ? ’ I told him Mr. Pitt .said his Majesty 
was within ftvo fingers’ breadth of passing his reign in quiet and 
etise,«or of not having an easy moment. I had my reason for 
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saying it. < Why, eh, is not that force ? ’ ‘ Indeed, sir, he did not 
speak of himself, he meant something else. What he meant I 
know not. ‘/ 'mil be forced! The world .shall see how I am 
used. I will have it known.’ ‘What good, sir, can arise from 
thence? Perhaps many may blame Mr. Pitt for pushing it ; 
but at the same time they will be sorry to .see your affairs in 
confusion for such an object.’ All the answer 1 could get was, 
I will be forced ;’ and I was to acquaint Mr. Pitt of what the 
King had said. 

“ 1 then made my full report to Mr. Pitt, who received it as like 
a reasonable man as ever man received anything. He lamented 
very much his sitiftition. He begged 1 would inform the King 
that he renounced force, and ifeithei^proposetl nor would accept 
it iijjon that foot. Wliat he w.antcd the tlarter gwen, not 
taken. He had no thoughts of leaving, and would do the same 
for the King, both as King*and Klector, as he would have dSne 
hail this been granted. He talked feelingly of the part Devon- 
.shire, yourself, and I had taken, and said what must be his case 
when we three, assisted by Lady Yarmouth, could not procure 
such .'tatnde? '1 he purport for him was that the King did not 
think much of his services. He might reason that a peace was 
near, and that he might have no further occasion for him. He 
would, however, still do his best, hoping that at last his Majesty 
would do it voluntarily. Put if Tcmijle did not know the whole 
he would suspect those he had no right to susjjcct. 

" I made my report to Lady \'afmouth, who thinks Pitt’s 
dependence upon her will be disa; She tlSnks a longer 

absence from Court would have done moi^. JX^ring my audi¬ 
ence, the King talked slightingly of Holdernesse,^nd said he 
did not kncjjv what to do with him. Lcggc is giving himself 
airs, and will not return from the country till his wife has the 

peerage.” ^ 

Ne.vLt day came Pitt’s memorable explosion * disappointment 
and mock humiliation, which Newcastle attempted to read to the 
King. His Majesty refu.sed to hear it. He abused the style of 
the letter, his eloquence, &c., and said, ‘ Well, now I see I am to 
be sometimes forced, sometimes wheedled ; I see plainly I am 
notlimg and wish to be gone.’ ‘ .Sir ! 1 hope your Majesty will 
not tafk so. and you will neither think it advisable n*or practi¬ 
cable ’ ‘ Practicable ! What do you mean ? Nobody can force 
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recited the contents In an audience at Kcnsiufjton, whence* 
through Knyphausen, they were informally communicated to 
Holdcrnesse, and by him to Pitt. In his reply t<j his enraged 
colleague, Newcastle enclosed the correspondence with Yorke, 
“ which would, he hoped, convince him that this was an affair 
of no serious consequence whatever; he knew not one word of 
it, and had been determined not to say one word upon it, but 
to .send it back, which he would have done that vcr>- night. lie 
would not have entered into any cofrespomlcnce of business, 
especially relating to peace, with Mr. 'V'orke or any of tl*e 
King’s Ministers wibroadj whatever, upon an\- account in the 
world. He was as innocent and as ignortint of everything 
relating to the af<?iir, if it*wcrc*of consctpicnce, as .any man 
alive.”' 

J^ewcastlc had never attached any importance to what he 
termed “those cursed female lettcr.s*'’ from Paris, which ^'orke 
had sent him, and which he alwavs fearetl would sooner or later 
cause some embarrassment. On the 21st October “ the great 
Lord Holdcrnesse told him that he had found out, or by sonu.- 
means it had come to his knowledge, th.at Yorke had scut him 
two letters from a lady at Paris relating to jicace ; that he 
thought it his duty tf) ac(iuaint Pitt with it, that as it was in 
his (Lord Holderncs.se's; province, Pitt might not .su.spect him. 
Was there ever such a wicked part [)layed by man as this by 
Holdernesse to destroy the King’s affairs, to make Pitt out- 
ra'Teous with foe Yorke* and himself?” He had at once 
answered Pitt’s complaiuM’^uid made a full report of the entire 
transaction to,flic Kfng on the following day. George II. said 
that Holdcrnesse was Pitt’s footman. - 

The wraftt f)f Pitt was not thus to be appeased^; “ I' under¬ 
stand your Grace has received, some days since, a letter from Mr. 
Yorke relating t<j certain dapplings for peace on the part of 
.some lady fsupposed to be the Dowager Princess of Zerbist), 
together with Mr. Yorke’s answer to the same. As it is so in¬ 
dispensably the right of a .Secretary of .State to be informed, 
instantly^ of every transaction of this nature, and as the King’s 
service and the public good must be essentially and incurably 
prejudiced by such suppressions in a moment so critical that one 

* Newcastle to I’iti, October, I759» 

* Newcastle to Ifaniwicke, 23r(l Octoljer, 1759*— 
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a sc s cp may prove fatal, I find myself necessitated to mention 
IS rnatter to your Grace. I know not ho far your Grace may 
have had the King’s orders for this clandc.sdnc proceeding. If 
such be his Majesty’s pleasure, it is my duty to receive it with 
all possible respect and submission ; but I must find myself 
thereby deprived of the means of doing his Majesty any service. 

I beg the favour of your Grace to lay me ab the King’s feet and 
to inform his Majesty that my health requires the air of the 
country for two or three days.” ^ 

•1 he King asked the First Lord, with a smile, what answer he 
had had from Pitt. His Grace replied, “A very bad one,” and 
then read the letter* which the King appeared to know. New¬ 
castle said Pitt might mean to ^uit, l^it Gcor|^ I. said he would 
not quit his own schemes and mcasure.sil “ Suppose he should 
determine not to go on, does your Majesty think it possible for 
me to carry on the businc.ss* receiving two or three threatening 
letters a week ? ”—“ My T^ord, you must bear what I bear.”— 

“ .\ffairs cannot go on without Mr. Pitt, and nobody can go on 
with him except he is brought into humour. It is not the affair 
of Yorke, it 's the other object.” 'Phe King then reproached 
.Newcastle for having brought in Pitt and connected himself 
with him. Newcastle said nothing else would then do, and asked 
whether the war could have been carried on at such immense 
o-xpense without the unanimity of the people, the popularity, 
the Common Council, &c., which was all owing to Pitt, so that it 
could not have been done without him.* The King returned no 
answer to this, but said that Pitt couI»k,.not look uj^on Yorke’s 
correspondence in the light of a negotiation*for peace, for he had 
told him he would not conclude a peace without firsf consulting 
him. Newca.stle could carry on the Government vvitliout Pitt, 
for he had a majority in the Commons. The Duke said nobody 
could have a majority at i)rescnt against Pift. I^otwithstanding 
this, the King replied that he would not give th. Garter unless 
forced to it.^ 

Pitt said he knew there were some who desired another cam¬ 
paign, but for his part he differed, as he did not think we should 
be in a better position than now. He also expressed the hope 
that something might be agreed on for mention in the ^pceoh. 

‘ I’itt to Newcastle, 23rd Oct., 1759. —d/.S. 

“ Newcastle to Ilardwicke, 25th Oct., 1759.— MS. 
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ships had been destroyed—two made the i)re\' of fire, and the 
rest were nowhere to be seen. 1 wo frigates—the /tssrx and the 
Resolution —had gone ashore in pursuit tlicm, their crews 
being with difficulty saved. The loss <jf life had been compara¬ 
tively small ; and but one oKicer had lallen in the struggle. 

The appetite for concpicst grew by what it fed on, and Minis¬ 
ters did not hcsitatc«to ask increased supplies to carry on the 
war. Seventy thousand seamen were necessary for the armed 
marine ; and Legge told the Committee of Supply that he could 
not bring the Navy Estimates within ..^3,640,000. ]w)r the land 
iorces. consisting of 57,294, garrisons, fortrc.sses, and Crown 
Colonies, embodied militia, 38,730 troyps'in Hanover, with 
various other sup|11cmentary cor^s, he would re(]uirc a sum of 
^3.236.729; in additioiT to wliich /.^8i,4.S9 must be provided 
for ordnance, hospitals, half-|)a\-, ; for ])ay and clothing of 

the uncmbcxlicd militia, .i^fSo.ooo ; rate of credit for the current 
year, ;^i,ooo,ooo. In all, upwanls of 1 ^(xx),ooo for the cost of 
war. The net revenue for the t ear 1760 was estimated for (jreal 
ftritain, at/.9,207.445 iSs. 5d. ; produce of funded and unfunded 
debt, ^'14,464,061 i2s. 2(1. 

Barrington had a younger brother who was his chief 
anxiety. He still remained withotit any itrovision, “ which was 
the more distressful to the Secretary-at-\Var becau.se every other 
Ijrother was most happily provided for ; a most amiable and 
accomplished young man, wIkj was loved and esteemed by all 
who knew him, and who Itad never in his whole life done an\’- 
thing which ^lis brother btfd not approved, seemed to be singled 
out for neglect! He’fiad been two years in priest’s orders, and 
was one of fhc King’s chaplains. Anything in the Churgh not 
under thrd: hundred pounds a-ycar would make l^jth him and 
Barrington completely hai)py. As thc)’ belonged to Berkshire, 
a stall at Windsor wovld be peculiarly acceptable. Two of his 
brothers had .served thc King well in thc army and thc fleet, and 
he must be thc most ungrateful man living if he forgot thc infi¬ 
nite obligations to his (irace when one of his brothers was made 
a Welsh Judge. Whatever advantage he might receive from his 
jjresent solicitation, he would be entirely devoted to his Grace. 
If Jiis btjathcr got nothing that devotion would not be thc less, 
and if h^ were made an Archbishop it could not be greate . ”' 
‘ Itarrinijlon to Newcastle, 26th December. t75Q. --,I/.V. 
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I Ic was not long afterwards made Bishop of Llandaff, and 
ultimately of Durham. Robert Nugent, who with Bcckford’s 
brother rcprc.scntcd liristol, wa.s rewarded for hi.s adherence to 
the fortunes of the Pelhams with one of the Vicc-Treasurerships 
of Ireland. Thenceforth he drew nearer to Pitt, and in conse- 
<iucncc became Viscount Clare in the Irish Peerage. Goldsmith 
was his frequent and flattered guest, but l»e had no influence to 
s])are for the service of his friend. 

The eventful year appropriately closed with a Cabinet by 
special summons called at the Admiralty to consider the orders 
to be issued to tiro fleets. Boscawen was to replace Hawke, and 
if Pitt dill not disdose some immediate purpose of dealing with 
the advances recently made b^thc Iwcnch cifinmandcr, D Aguil- 
lon, great efforts were to be made to r?;inforcc the squadron in 
the Baltic.' Pitt, Irowevcr, disconcerted by the imminence of 
peace, if negotiations were opened with Prance, h.ad refurbished 
liis reasons for prolonging war, one of which was that if ue 
made a separate peace with France, including even the 
I’russia and Ihe King of Ivngland as Ivlectoi', Prussia and Han¬ 
over might not be able to carr>- on the war against the Queen of 
Hungary, and possibly Russia, without powerful assistance from 
hence, which he thought when our affoirs were made up could 
not be had ” Whatever force there might be m this argument, 
his colleagues were persuaded that if we could not ^^cat with 
l.-rance apart from her .Allies, the 

In nau-drt for the Court of Vicnna»was so elated with lecent 
succes.rcs that it would agree to notl«jg short of a restitution of 

^”For\hc rest the Dictator was apparently in>od humour 
1 houoh Placin- no confidence in I loldcrnessc. said ‘ hat 
and thou^ that he was futile except as a spokes- 

he had good hewouidbethc uurMr in the 


mull for Leicester 
next reign”- 

I Neivcasllc Cc,ircsp.'n<lou-e, December. 1759-' ■ ■ • 
NewcasUo to llarchvieke, 2 n.l January, d6o. - J/X 
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land on the same foot as that in Kn^jland, except that England 
was to have paid for it ; and in this they were supported by Pitt 
and Devonshire. The First Lonl “ thought this so contrary to all 
the principles they had ever acted on ; so repugnant to the 
notions and practices of Ford Somers anti those that formeil and 
wished well to the Union, that he tt>ld Pitt very early that he 
would oppose it throggliout." On this Pitt took .a middle part, 
repudiating the notion ol a .Scotch Militi.a identical with the 
English and disowning any intention of indiscriminately arming 
the Highlanders ; but recommending a modified scheme of en* 
rolmcnt in the counties he\ ond the 1 weed, w^h the suspi'iision 
of embodiment until urgent occasion should arise. This the 
Scotch disliked even more tjjan a direct negative ; and Newcastle 
boasted that having gon# to work in the old \yay to bring all his 
friends together from .d! parts of tlie claintiV to vote against the 
HiM, it was thrown out by an o\ erw helming majorit v.* 

Great efforts had Ircen made to whip the ,Memb<.-rs of the 
r.owcr House for the critical division on tlTe .Scotch Militia Hill ; 
bftt it was thrown out in a full llou-’C bv two to one. Kensing ¬ 
ton and (daremont were elated, and Hayes overcast • w it h 
chagrin. ‘'()ur great friend declares that if the Militia is no; 
kept in good humour he cannot be for sending one man more to 
German)’; but we hope we shall get the better of that." - 

Pitt professed to regard w ith jealousy the refusal of i'rederick 
to confide to the I'.nglish Government what concessions hr 
■ was willing to make for tile sake <if peace ; and construed his 
reserve as evidence of ai_v'dtempt to gel into his own hands 
the conduct ofc negotiations to which he had no reasonable 
claim, having*lf>st much, while we had gained much more, In’ the 
events of w*ir. The.se views did not accord with those of New¬ 
castle, but they [rlcased the King. Pitt’s vehemence almost 
betrayed him into a tiu^irrel with M. Knyphausen; and it looked 
a.s if he meant To fling the bl.une of both war and peace, m- 
rather the not making a projrcr ])cace, U])on the King of Prussia, 
who in hi.s desperate circumstances—anrl nobody thought them 
more dc.sperate than Pitt -did nothing to help himself. 

Newcastle .said wc could nr)t carry on the war another year, as 
we should leave a debt upcai the nation of four millions for the e.x- 

‘ To Kinnoul, Isl June, 1760.— AfS. 

* Newcastle to (Iranby, 22nil .-tpril, 1760.— 
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pcnses of the current year. Pitt flew into a passion on this, and 
said that was the way to make peace impracticable and to en¬ 
courage our enemy. We might have difficulties, but he knew wc 
could carry on the struggle and were a hundred times better able 
to do it than the French. Il’e did not want a peace ; but for the 
sake of the King of Prussia wc were willing to forego all the ad¬ 
vantages of this campaign in every part of.the world. 1 n .short, 
there was no talking to him. He ran on afterwards like this to 
Lady Yarmouth, to which the Duke answered scarce one word, 
ff>r it was to no purpose, and he began now to think with Hard- 
wicke—though he^owned from all his previous conversations he 
was of a contrary, opinion—that nothing serious and effectual 
would be done towards peaces and ^iod kn»w what the consc- 


(lucnces would be!. Ivveryone cried ouf for sending more troops 
to Germany, thinking rigflitly that that was where they were 
wanted, and that .we had n*) occasion for them at home, wh(?ic 
we had 30,000 regulars and 24,000 militia. Devonshire had 
always been in favour of senaing reinforcements to Germany 
rather than that of creating diversions by expeditions ^ against 
Framic, whicii meant burning and ravaging the sea-coast dis¬ 
tricts whither they were sent. A new and unexpected jar in the 
Cabinet arose on the support jM-omised by Pitt to 1 ory amend¬ 
ments of the Landed Qualification Rill. The Whigs \verc out- 
ra>'eous. Devonshire would oppo.se them, and Newcastle would 
oimose everything that differed from the last Rill, except the 
takiivi- the oath in the 1 louse of Comlitons. 1 lardwicke tried to 
talk Pitt over, but without effect, for 1 ^.seemed to Itave made up 


dlTdebate on the Rill was opened by Lord Ci.-ysfort, whci, 
ith 'rownshend. Fuller, Egmont, and Lord Midletoii, opposed 
mid Stanton*. Reckford, Sir John Phillips. Sir T. Robinson, Lord 
'lohn Cavendish, and Pitt, were for gonig,into C^ommittee^ The 
iecrctarv rebuked the democratic sp.r'it in >-oung ‘’leii ndio ob- 
^ ronrosciitatioii. lit' wa.s for a IjiII 

jeeted to a piopc^ House, equally for 

that made lai « i ■ t r "t He hid himself been called 

..c bec,™.c he 

an ,nake him stay but the co.uutuancc 

, loti AH. .rto—i/y 
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tions ;iinl hints to the mentor on whose sa^ucity and fertility of 
resource lie officially subsisted. When left to himself he could 
only mimic bailly the hauyjhty tone and imperious bearing of 
the Secretary of State when recountinjf what passed at an 
interview with the new Spanish .Ambassador. By desire of his 
K.vcellency, a conference took place at Lincoln’s inn Fields, 
lie said that while he.was .Vlinister at Turin General Wall had 
consulted him on the best policy to be pursued by .Spain under 
her new Kin^'; an<l that he had stroni;l\’ ailvised the drawing; 
closer if possible with Great Britain ; for so allied the twA 
nations mii,dit <lispensc with the necessity t>f^ wasting their re¬ 
sources in thankless subsidies. The Spanish Promicr so thoniuohly 
concurred in these .views, ;yid tin;}' were so cordiallv approved 
, by his Catholic Majest_v,*lhat it was soon afterwards proposed 
to send him to London as their fittfiio e.v'ponent there. For 
himself he would Old}-sa\-, that with*no other pur[K)se he had 
come. Newcastle declared for himself aiul his colleagues that 
their sincere desire was to maintain cordial relations with the 
Cf»urt of Madrid. whereui)on Fuentes rejoined that the)' must 
have material proofs of tlieir oood intentions. 'I'hc right of 
fishing on the coa-^t of Newfoundland conceded to France (jitght 
not to be denied an)' longer to .Spain : while the privilege 
hitherto dis[>uted of cutting logwood in the Ha)' of (fampeach)' 
ought to be fin.'dl)' abandoned, ;ind permission instead accepted 
b)' commercial arrangement. .Newcastle was on neither point 
prepared to ) ield. 'I'he Fr;tnch harl the right of fi-^hing by an 
«(e\'isting trcjity: and our right in Honduras rested on unbroken 
user, which we c/)uld i;t)t be e.vpected to forego.' 

I’itt was nyt* satisfied with the h'irst Lord's ticcount of iiis 
colloquy wi^h the .-\mb;issador. lie said, in “a very c.xtra- 
ordinary manner, and persisted in it to the last, lhal when the 

affair came to be decidcxl —which must be soon -he wmild gi\'e 

# 

no opinion: that'il \\as .Newcastle and Ilardwickc who must 
determine it; and he begged of them to be considering of the 
affair, and come prepared with an opinion, when he fl’ittj would 
lay before them all the lights he coulrl procure ; that this affair 
*had been long depending ; that they were |)erfcclly masters of 
it; and that General Wall alwa)'s mentioned some hopes that 
had 5 ecn Ij^ven him of which he fPitt) was entirely ignorant. 

^ Mem. of OinTiTcnrc at Newcastle Ilnii'.e, Jf'l J“l>« 1760.—.1/N. 
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The Duke assured him that he knew nothing that could in any 
measure imply an intention of receding from our rights. He 
(Mr. I’itt) was not in a situation in the Administration to stand 
either breaking with Spain or givdng up aiyv right of this 
country. He did not apprehend the consequences of a breach 
with Spain so much as others might do, though he wishetl 
cxlrcmcl)- to avoid it, in order to secure an alliance with that 
Crown. He thought Spain would give up the jwint of the New¬ 
foundland fishery and would propose some c.\pedicnt with re¬ 
gard to the logwood. He said the First Lord was the person 
who had the ctjnfitlpncc of the King and the votes of the Com¬ 
mons, and a power which might enable him to withstand the 
one or the other; but his siljuation* was v#i'y different. Ihc 
Duke attributed thi,s turn of conversatioli ami this ill-humour to 
the Spanisii Ambassador’s paving talked so full>' to him on <i 


point in I’itt’s department.’ 

Pitt sought, througli Count Viry, to ascertain how Leicc.stcr 
House regarded, or were likely to regard, the concessions asked 
b)- Spain. Bute told him that no British Minister would vcntuie 
to make them all, but that the question of Campeach\- Bay might 
be adjusted. If Spain could be satisfied at the expense of Lrance, 
it would be our policy and duty to conciliate her.’ 1 he senti¬ 
ments of the Princess and her .son upon the subject, if they bail 
any, were not even glanced at in the narration, but Bute com¬ 
plained, not for the first time, that Pitt kept him 
Ld communicated nothing to him m. confidence. He ' 

notwithstanding, well up in the detail*.of the Spafli.sh affau. of 
which he poinicdly remarked that he nnuPt have-been igno.m t 
if he had not other channels of communication meaning theie >, 
.. his vi^i-^.PP-cl, wha^c^^^^^ 
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anyone ventured to imagine. The Prince of Wales, whose ideas 
of Administration were mainly formed by him, did not probably 
forget the discussions and contentions of these last days of his 
grandsirc. Pitt said that he saw no prospect of peace,, and that 
wj must prepare once more for war. If peace was to be nego¬ 
tiated for in the winter we must be ready for another campaign, 
or we .should beat disadvantage. Newcastle replied that he 
was preparing a state of the e.Kpcnses. Pitt said wa; must raise 
sixteen millions. We could easily do it ; for there was such an 
affluence of money from all parts, the Tvast Indies and elsewhei-l*, 
that we c(nild niise as many millions as we pleased. The First 
Lord agreed, but said the question was, whej'e were they to find 
the sccuriU- for thyse fiinf^s ? P^tt admifted the difficulty, but 
declared it could be dftne. I’itt evidentl)'^ wanted to tell the 
head of the Treasury what to do. Hts Grate took it iq) warmly, 
aitd asked why it was not coiisidcred that he was preparing 
everything. Pitt replied : “ I know you are of my opinion, 
but there are little low geniuses (meaning Leggc) that think 
ofherwise." llis Grace thought that considering the pains he 
was taking to procure a correct statement of the fin.ances to Uc laid 
before his colleagues " it was a little hard to be dictated to by 
this gentleman. However, he bore it all.” The Budget for the 
coming >'ear would be over sixteen millions, and with the great 
amount of mone\' in the country he had no doubt he could raise 
ten millions ; but the rapid increase of the National Debt was a 
terrible consideration. I^ehad been turning over in his mind 
every tax that had been ever suggested. Tobacco was already 
so highlj- charged tlyit it* would be no use adding to it; it W'as 
different u it^*i cgard to wine. The great objection to Walpole’s 
scheme waj the entering private hou.scs, but if wine duties' wx're 
collected in the form ofe.xci.se like those on beer, catilfics, &c., from 
the dealers, vintner.s, and publicans, an immense sum might be 
rai-sed. * 

Much to their surprise, Pitt submitted to his colleagues, in a 
small Cabinet improvise at Kensington, a new scheme which he 
had i)ut together to humour the King, of ade.scent on the French 
coast with 5,000 men, escorted by a squadron of gunboats, &c. 
It might by surprise or a short siege capture Belleislc, thatlong- 
cofeted ^bjcct with him. Newcastle sympathised w'ith the de¬ 
sign, but feared it was too late in the year to make the attempt. 
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It would take out of the Realm all the troops of the line we had 
remaining, and we could not hope to sec them back till Chri.st- 
mas. The eloquent apostle of aggression reckoned on the support 
of the heads of the Naval and Military Departments, but neither 
Anson nor Ligonier saw his way, the .season l 3 Rng too far 
advanced. As an alternative, Pitt suggested a de.scent on Boulogne, 
which would be easily captured or destroyed, and that would be 
better than nothing. I loldcrnessc, seeing the division of opinion, 
sided with Pitt, and was guilty, the Duke said, of great imperti¬ 
nence to him, ridiculing *dl his arguments. Finally, Ligonier 
undertook to ascertain how long it would take to get every¬ 
thing ready, and Ijc able to furnish details to an adjourned 
meeting.’ Devonshife's opinkni was relie^fl on against the 
scheme. It was more difficult to get theC^iicf Justice to come from 
Caen Wood to dine rfnd ddliberate. Newcastle was sorry to find 
that everybody was in favour of the expedition except Admiftil 
l\.c]ipcl, who, from recent observation of Bclleisle, reported that 
it had been strengthened since Boscawen’s attempt in 1756, and 
that it was very doubtful whether the citadel did not now com¬ 
mand, the only landing-place. Nevertheless, the staff were 
aiipointed and the flotilla cejuipped. The more opjiosition that 
was offered on the score of details, the more positively Pitt in¬ 
sisted on the enterprise, which he gravely said was the most 
important he had ever undertaken. “ Two or three regiments 
were actually ordered from Ireland for the expedition, and surh 
a train of artillery and ordnance had passed Claremont on the way 
to Portsmouth as had never been knojvn to go out* of Hingland 
liefore; and no one but llardwicke amfNeij'castlQ said no.’’ The 
Duke told the King of his objections, but he only repljpd that "Pitt 
had maile the suggestion and he could not stop it, byt left it to 
the Council.*^'% i'he Secretary had t.alked Lady Yarmouth into 
thinking it would make a diversion, and w^is angry with the First 
Lord for daring to disagree with him. This absurd project had 
marred the harmony of the Cabinet, but Newcastle was deter¬ 
mined it should be dissolved before he would give in to a scheme 
which would take 10,000 men out of the country, especially as 
not above a month before Pitt had declared he would not think 
the country safe with one man less than we then had. Th^King 
s lid he could not support his 4,500 troops in Germany a^Klecfor, 
' Ncwc.istle to llardwicke, 3ril Octolier. 1760.—d/.S’. 
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and Pitt talked of reducinj^ the contini^ent there. Georjjc 11 , 
went so far as to suggest recalling some of the regiments from 
America, and that they should make a descent on Martinique as 
they returned. Pitt argued that we had no more troops in 
America than were absolutely necessary, and as to Martinique, 
the officers considered the design impracticable.' Admiral I lawke 
was consulted as to the practicability of the Belleisle scheme, 
and he declared agaifist it, for from actual knowledge he was cer¬ 
tain that it would be impossible to get within two miles of the 
citadel, and that every part of the island which nature had not 
rendered impregnable had been strongly fortified or palisaded. 
Moreover, he asked, after we had gained it, \/hat benefit .should 
we derive from possession of an island totall)- detached from the 
mainland ? If an '^expfjdition w‘as to be undertaken, he was 
eijually averse from one against Martinique.- Pitt grumbkcl 
at, Hawke’s answer to the questions; put to him, and for .some 
days longer refused to give way. At length his Majesty was 
effectually frightened at the perils involved in the attempt on 
Belleisle, and it was deferred sine die. 

Feeling himself crippled in his e.xpanding designs by the 
want of di.sciplincd instruments, the re.source .suggested itself to 
Pitt of an extended and organised militia. He would certainly 
bring on the que.stion the first thing when Parliament met, and 
would give it his persistent support. Newcastle was afraid that 
anything like a national militia would be subversive of the Con¬ 
stitution, and he declared that no advice or authority could 
induce him to vote for it. The majority of his colleagues sided 
with him, but he knew the Secretary too well to think that this 
would weigh with him, or that once re.solved he would change 
his mind. Might he not make the rejection of a scheme .which 
he consideied so e.ssential to his system a handle ^ir’going out ? 
“ After having been in Ministerial office thirty-six years, he 
(the Duke) .shou'd be ashamed of himself if he gave in to a 
measure he thought so ruinous to the Con.stitution.” •’ Hard- 
wicke had never yet seen a vigour and readiness in the people to 
reject the Bill absolutely, unless in some of the warm young men. 
Henry Fox and his party would never oppose it. In the Se.ssion 

' To Hardwicko, nth (Ictoher, 1760.— AJS. 

To An.son, 17th October, 1760.— AfS. 

’ To Ilardwickc, l8lh Octobor, 1760.— AfS. 
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of 1756 he voted for it, and looking towards Leicester House he 
might be encouraged to do so now. Many persons who were 
against the militia in general, thought it of use during the war, 
and this rendered a consideration of the matter essential before 
a final resolution to oppose it were come to. Had his Grace 
always been of the same mind ? Hardwicke begged he would 
“ reflect on his former conduct on this pcwnt. He thought the 
Duke voted for it in 1756; he was sure he did in 1757, when 
there appeared more rea.son for opposing it from its unpopularity 
in several counties. He begged he would recollect the speeches 
he made in favour of the militia at the meetings of the Deputy- 
Lieutenants of Middlesex ; not that he considered him bound 
by what he then said’in a casq wher« his g^nscience convinced 
him he ought to oppose a measure, but cmly to dissuade him from 
giving anyone a handle to’charge him with inconsistency. Still, 
he could not suffer it to proceed and give his final vote in the 
Lords against it. That would be more unbecoming, and to quit 
at present would be impossible.” ^ The First I.ord said he had 
never been for the militia, and had only acted in it as Lord- 
Lieutenant. The trial had been made and failed. The King 
said he would not permit it, and Newcastle, whose Administra¬ 
tion this was, must throw it out. The First Lord expre.ssed his 
willingness to do this, but pointed out the con.sequcnce of losing 
I’itt at this time. His Majesty treating this with indifference, 
Newcastle asked how affairs were to be carried on without Pitt, 
to which he replied, ungraciously : “ TJiis country will be too hot 
for me after the peace.” ^ 

A warlike address from the city, exulting in the fall of Mon¬ 
treal, and promising no lack of supplies, filled th^ Secretary’s 
sanguine cup to overflowing: Pitt said ‘‘ every worij in it was 
worth 100,( 5 c^ but the.se gentlemen and his financial colleagues 
were not the persons who would furni.sh Gcjvernment with money, 
and Newca.stle was persuaded that the Corporation who presented 
the address would not subscribe ;^200,000 to the new Loan 
Holdcrnesse on the 20th of October learned from Lord Granby 
at Warburg that Generals Tottleben and Lascy, at the head of 
the Austro-Russian army, were known to have entered Berlin, 
making prisoners of the garrison. The Duke of Wurtemberg 

' From Wimpole, 19th October, 1760. —AfS. 

“ Newcastle to Hardwicke, 20th Octolier, 1760.— AfS. 
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moreover, had detached his forces and prepared to go over to 
the allies ; his corps being reported in good heart and excellent 
discipline.^ A few days later came the news that Berlin had 
been evacuated at the approach of its indomitable King. 

But the perplexities caused by these conflicting events, and the 
anxieties to which they gave rise were suddenly effaced by one 
whereof there had mfe been the least forewarning or misgiving. 
On the morning of the 25th of October,without the least indication 
of illness or even exceptional weaknesis, George II. passed away. 
It is not certain that the temporary reverses of his German allies 
had made any deep impression on his mind.fand they had cer¬ 
tainly not affected his temper or spirit. It whis his rare fortune 
to close a reign of \'!vrc(?;radd-thirty years amid a long round of 
gratulations on the triumph of his^arms.rn every quarter»»of 
the globe. At home tranquillity hii<l been long unbroken, and 
abroad the character of the nation for enterpri.se and valour had 
never stood so high. Save for the part he had borne at Dcttin- 
gc^i, he was not personally credited, indeccl, with any share of the 
unc.xampled success of his time ; but, as compared with other 
occupants of the Throne, he had upon the whole esca]ied un¬ 
popularity and censure ; and few, if any of the prominent errors 
of Administration were ascribed to him from the da}- on which 
Walpole knelt by his bedside to waken him with the epithet 
of Majesty, to that on which his daughter tried in vain to find pul¬ 
sation in his aged heart. He had in turn accepted for his Min¬ 
isters the men who in the' fluctuations of party showed them¬ 
selves to be fiest able to ta<<e and hold the reins of power. Only 
on one occasion of‘importance was he betrayed by temper 
rather than deliberate purpose into seeking to impose an Admin- 
i.stration on*the country which the majority of thc,rwling clas.scs 
did not want; and though he frequently demurred and hesitated 
about appointing*, to oft'icc particular individutals, he eventually 
acceded always to the i)redominant views of those around him 
who swayed the two Houses of the Legislature. If they were 
often inconsistent and unpatriotic, alternately i)arsimoniou.s and 
prodigal, occasionally intolerant without being fanatical, and 
shamelessly profuse without providing for merit or protecting 
tra^c, he,wa.s not to blame. He was the acceptor, not the drawer, 
of the E)#ecutive bills presented to him, often against his private 

' Lord (jranUy to Secretary I’itt, 13th OctoWr, 1760. 
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prejudice and individual will; and he probably never contem¬ 
plated the possibility of reigning on any other terms. 

George II. might well have distrusted the motives of those 
who overruled him, as they always said, for his good, but mainly 
for their own. His character and temper as delineated by one 
who had the closest opportunities of observing them, do not 
corre.spond with the uncandid description gjven by the impatience 
of those whose encroachments he frequently kept at bay. Oc¬ 
casionally petulant and hasty in refusing favours which his 
common sense told him \^ere undeserved, and which there was 
always someone about him ready to designate as party or per¬ 
sonal jobs, he li.ste^d to remonstrance ; and, the first irritation 
pas.sed, he yielded wHen any ground ^ould bp shown. Hemmed 
in on every side by competing rivals an^flatterers, di.senchanting 
e.xperience taught hiiii to weigh each new suggestion with 
reserve and often with retrcence. That he did not ultimatah" 
bar any good design proposed by responsible Ministers, or reject 
any good measure adopted by Parliament, can hardly be made 
the subject of his praise. The veto on legislation was no moi^ a 
weapon in his time than the prerogative of the Tudor,or the battle- 
axe of the Norman ; and as for resisting pressure from the Cabi¬ 
net, it is clear that every attempt he made proved brief and 
nugatory. His only practical assertion of the power of dis¬ 
missal ended after three months’ struggle in palpable failure, and 
in the main it may be truly said that, with very few excep¬ 
tions, every great office during his l^ng reign was filled in his 
name by the party potentates of the hour. His Jknowlcdge of 
foreign affairs, which was greater than*mosJ;of tlii^sc around him, 
gave weight to his di.scrimination of motives mid suggestion 
of means of diplomatic action, which men like Walpole, Gran¬ 
ville, and H^iT«y I'o.x knew how to appreciate and use. With the 
wider circle of courtiers and politicians Ig; had the merit of being 
candid, outspoken, careful of his word, yet easily placable when he 
thought himself slighted or felt offended. His inherited suscepti¬ 
bility on the subject of Hanover, and partiality for his quaint resi¬ 
dence there, begat many troubles and misgivings between him and 
his advi-sers ; but he certainly had no desire to squander the blood 
or treasure of his people in aggressive war ; he had neither sym¬ 
pathy nor rivalry with his kinsman Frederick in his ^hemtfs of 
gain and glory ; and the gravest fault ever charged against him 
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Constitutionally was his having tried to obtain by a separate 
treaty in 1757 the neutralisation of the Electorate, which his 
English Cabinet disapproved, and obliged him to forego. 

Lord Waldegrav'c, who knew him as well as any of his cour¬ 
tiers, says that, in his later years, public business was his chief 
amusement. He knew more of foreign affairs than most of his 
Mini.sters, and took {mins to understand the c.vtcnt and balance 
of Constitutional rights and duties, of which he was ready at all 
times to be faithfully advised, even when the counsel offered was 
not e.x{')ccted or agreeable. Ministers who could not win his 
personal esteem complained that he was oftpntimcs abriqjt and 
{lassionate ; but he had the rare virtue of n.^ dissembling ; anil 
his reconciliation mviKd with as little semblance of dis¬ 
guise as his previous iTi-humour. With hj,s son he {^rob^ijjy 
remembered that he had often beeij‘unre<a*sonable ; and to his 
gi'andson he seemed as though he would make amends in 
many traits of kindness and consideration. The e»'c{jerience 
of a long reign was not calculated to im{)rove his o{)inion 
of the purity of Parliament or the {patriotism of Ministers. 
But at least it may be said of George 11 , that he never 
engaged in any selfish intrigue to turn the ambition or cor¬ 
ruption of {Party to dynastic account. His c<pnccrn for the 
safety of his Electorate was natural and just, and much more to 
his credit as a man than the recklessly inconsistent way which 
for twenty }’cars the defence of Hanover was made the football 
in Parliament and the Prcs.l 5 by competing factions. 

Cabinet rule had been upon its trial for nearly half a century ; 
and, des{)itc many blemishes and errors, its su{)criority to the 
systems of ^’'overnment that had {preceded it was tacitly- 
accepted by the nation. Dynastic controversies hajl been laid 
to rest, and civil strife endangering the {public {jcacd”was heard of 
no more. The ,Crowi?, devolved without question or grudge 
on the next lineal heir; but, shorn of the {power to per¬ 
plex or disturb the community by the gratification of arbitrary 
whim, it was no longer an object of jealou.sy or fear. The 
supremacy of Parliament had been graduidly established—niPt 
only in the making of laws, but in the {power of enforcing them ; 
for the Ministers who in combination formed the Executive, 
though iKjniinally appointed by the King, were, as everybody' 
knqv, co-optatively chosen by the chiefs of the {party that hap- 
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pcncd to be in power. The great nobles who led the Upper 
House and, through their connections and adherents, swayed the 
councils of the Lower, decided from amongst themselves who 
should fill from time to time the great offices of State. Com¬ 
moners of pre-eminent claims of distinction occasionally won 
admission to the Cabinet, but the Primacy of the Church and 
the Presidency of the House of Peers werfi traditionally reserved 
for men belonging to the middle ranks of life. Gradually, com- 
inercial wealth and ambition vied with the owners of landed 
estates for the possession of seats in Parliament, and though the 
anomalies in the r^mresentative system admitted neither of ques¬ 
tion nor justificatiw^^the bulk of the community troubled their 
heads with none of thc^things?. Compq(aa*^ith their neighbours 
\rr¥ ranee, the weight of tt^ation was moderate if not light; com¬ 
pared with their kinsfolk in Germany, the immunity from mili¬ 
tary service was" a matter of ineffable pride and boast. Trade 
throve a^ace ; invention and enterprise dailyadded to the national 
store; the Church maintained its traditional ascendancy, ijut 
claimed no 'onger the right to dictate or domineer in matters of 
conscience. Catholics and Dissenters were .still excluded by 
statute from the privileges and rewards of citizen.ship; but the 
liberty of opinion, of association, and of worship was practically 
recognised ; and, if the Pre.ss was not actually free, the power of 
arbitrary interference made no man any more afraid. 
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